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A CONVOCATION ADDRESS 


Your EXCELLENOY, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 


My first: words on the present occasion must be expressive of my 
deep gratitude to Your Excellency for the appreciative terms in which 
you have referred to my association with my alma mater—an association 
which has already covered a long eventful period of more than a third of 
a century. But what is uppermost in my mind, at the present moment, 
as it is, I believe, in the mind of every member of this distinguished ass 
sembly, is our keen regret that we shall no longer enjoy the advantage of 
the wise and far-sighted guidance of so accomplished a scholar and an 
administrator as Your Excellency, in the performance of our difficult task 
of reconstruction. At the same time, we respectfully venture to express 
the hope that however exalted the sphere of your future activities, you 
may continue to watch with unabated sympathy and interest the evolution 
of this University. 

It has been customary for the Vice-Chancellor, at our annual Convo- 
cation for conferment of Degrees, to avail himself of the opportunity to 
review the academic work of the University during the preceding session. 
I trust, I may claim your indulgent consideration if I depart, in some 
measure, from this time-honoured practice and take a wider survey of 
the educational problems which now arrest our attention. 

It has always appeared to me to be a singular circumstance that 
the origin and the development of this University in successive stages 
should have taken place during periods of grave political excitement. We 
were called into existence in the year of the great Mutiny when the flames 
of rebellion were still unquenched, and the times might have been deemed 
scarcely suited to educational advancement, except by administrators 
remarkable for their persistent energy and generous impulses. We were, 
however, created as a merely examining corporation, with the inevitable 
consequence that not many years had elapsed before an enthusiastic, though . 
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unsuccessful, movement was set up under the wise leadership of one of 
our most briliant graduates, the late Mr. Anandamohan Bose, to approach 
the Government with a'request that the organisation might be transformed 
into a Teaching University. But as has happened not infrequently in 
-the history of institutions, what was then summarily rejected as a paradox, 
later became an axiomatic truth, and in 1904 when the Indian Universities, 
Act came to be passed, it was ordained that all the Indian Universities 
should be deemed to have been established for the promotion of study and 
research, with authority to appoint Professors and Lecturers for the ins- 
truction of students and to erect, equip and maintain University libraries, 
laboratories and museums. This was, in any,event, one redeeming feature 

of the constructive attempt made by our distinguished Chancellor, Lord 
„Curzon, to effectuate the reform of the Indian Universities. 


I recall with pleasure the day ever memorable to me when, now sixteen 
years ago, I was invited by Lord Minto to undertake what has proved 
to be the gigantic task of reconstruction of the University. I recall also 
the magnitude and intensity of the “political excitement which had, at 
that period, penetrated into the remotest corners of the land, and added 
considerably to the intrinsic difficulties of educational reform under the 
most embarrassing circumstances. . The momentum of progress was, how- 
ever, irresistible, and by.the time that I relinquished office after an un- 
precedentedly iong term of eight years, foundation had been laid on a. 
generous scale for the ultimate establishment of a great Teaching and 
Research University in what was once the capital of the British Empire 
in India. Little did I dréam at the time that I might be summoned again 
to undertake the increasingly difficult task of reshaping my University, 
and this.must have been the opinion of so . farsighted and sympathetic a 
statesman as Lord Hardinge himself, when he sent his message of regret ~ 
at his absence from that academic function’ where he thought ‘it would 
be my duty_for the last time to address the Convocation as Vice-Chancellor. 
But man proposes and God disposes. One of the greatest surprises of my 
life happened on the day when a year ago I was summoned by Your Ex- 
_cellency and was informed with the utmost cordiality and graciousness 
‘that both Lord Chelmsford, who was then our Chancellor, and Your Ex- 
cellency yourself as our Rector, desired that I should again undertake the 
responsibilities of office. Refusal was impossible, yet it is needless to 
emphasise that I did not expect to be installed in a throne of diamonds. 
No. one was-more conscious than myself of the perils of the situation, visible 
and invisible, and I keenly realised that we might have to live through 
stormy times, specially as changes of a fundamental character had been 
accomplished in the field of our educational activities in the tterval of 
seven years. 

Let me remind you that in 1916, Lord Chelmsford appointed a re- 
presontatiye Committee to advise the ` Government of. India, on. the best 
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method of early consolidation of Post-graduate studies. The Committee, 
over whose deliberations I-was called upon to preside, included scholars 
and administrators of distinction, such as Professor Praphullachandra: 
Roy, Professor Brajendranath Seal, Professor Hamilton, Principal Howells, 
Dr. Henry Hayden, Mr. Hornell, Mr. Anderson and Mr. Wordsworth.. 
They unanimously presented an elaborate scheme of reconstruction. The 
Government of India, which then included Sir Sankaran Nair, that sturdy 
champion of freedom and equality in the sphere of high education, ex- 
pressed their approval of the report. Lord Carmichael, then Rector of 
the University, added the weighty authority of his judgment and experience 
in favour of the recommendations. After a protracted debate, the Senate 
‘not only adopted-the principle formulated in the repoit, but also framed: 
Regulations with a view-to carrying it into immediate execution. Here it is’ 
my pleasant duty to acknowledge that Your Excellency, on assumption 
of the office of Rector, approached the problem with an open mind, and 
after independent examination, arrived at the conclusion that the new 
system proposed to be imaugurated by the Senate was sound in principle 
and merited support. The result was that on the 26th June, 1917, the 
Government of India accorded their sanction to'the Regulations for Posts 
graduate Teaching ‘in various branches of Arts and Science. 


This marks a new stage, a new epoch, in the history of the foundation 
and development of a great Teaching and Research University in Calcutta. . 
Tt is needless for. me, indeed it would be unwise for me, to “recall here the 
bitter controversies which we had to face in the course of our strenuous 
struggle in taking this new step forward on the way to our coveted goal. 
But I desire it to be remembered that this fresh advancement was a most 
deliberate act on the part of the Senate of this University, undertaken 
after prolonged. discussion, approved by two successive Rectors, and finally 
confirmed by the Supreme Goyernment in the land after the most careful 
and searching enquiry... It would, I further venture to think, be far from | 
right to overlook or ignore the undeniable fact that the principle of co- 
operation between the Colleges and the University for the development. 
of the highest instruction of the best intellects amongst the youth of 
Bengal, has received’ recognition from the University Commission as the 
true basis of a fruitful synthesis between a great Teaching and Research ` 
University and the Colleges included. within its sphere of influence. 


Untoward Fate, which had caused the deepest embarrassment- to` 
us when the first attempts were made to create a Teaching and Research 
University, however, followed us with unfaltering step and reappeared 
on the scene precisely at this juncture. Disasters in connection with examina- i 
tions, and the creation of now Universities and other educational organi- 
sations within our jurisdiction, which restricted the territorial sphere of 
out activities and tended to cripple our financial resources, followed in quick 
succession, just when. our new responsibilities, which could. not. be declined, 
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were steadily on the increase. At the same time, while the greatest: of 


wars in modern history, though happily concluded, overturned the finances 
of the most firmly established Governments throughout the civilised world, 
the introduction of new reforms in our administrative system unsettled, 
in this presidency at least, the calculations of the wisest of financiers. To 
erown all, political excitement of a formidable character saturated youthful 
minds at the most impressionable period of their lives, seriously affected 
their discipline, shook to the foundations their faith in established law 
and order, and like a whirlwind swept them away from the peaceful avo- 
cations of the scholar. To shoulder the responsibility of management, 


at so critical a period in the life of a great University, steadily developing _ 


and expanding, was a manifestly hazardous adventure, which possibly 


illustrates the hypothesis that the greater the peril of the task, the more . 


_ attractive the performance of thé duty. But we feel encouraged by the 
assurance of the philosophic historian that we are about to turn, if we 
have not already turned, a new page in the history of civilisation. .We 
see on all sides unmistakable signs of the pulsation of new life, of new hopes, 
of new aspirations, in all spheres of human activity. - In this struggle for 
the progress of the race, India will take an honourable position, and her 
destiny will be brightened, only if we are able to provide in abundance 
education of the highest type for the children of this generatiori and of 


generations yet unborn. In the accomplishment of this noble task, the . 


University of Calcutta, still the foremost amongst the Universities of the 
Indian Continent, may rightly be expected to be the leader and the path- 
finder. . I cordially invite all citizens of this enlightened province to study 
with anxious care the history of the foundation of a Teaching and Research. 
University in Calcutta, to acquaint themselves in detail with its present 
condition, and to form a sound and an impartial judgment as to the strength 
and value of its equipments as instruments of our national progress. 
Meanwhile, let me ask you to bear with me patiently for an instant while 
I.refer to some of these equipments in the briefest outline and tell you 


what measure of success has attended our humble efforts to lay the founda- ` 


tions of a Teaching and, Research University which ` may, yet be’ the TNS 
not only of Bengal, but of all India. 


In fulfilment of the obligation imposed by the new ` Regulations < on 
the University authorities to provide for Post-graduate study and research 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science, they had to ‘axrange for work in twenty 
distinct departments of knowledge, namely, in English, Sanskrit, Pali, 
Arabic, Persian, Indian Verhaculars, Comparative Philology, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, History, Political Economy and Political Philosophy, 
Commerce, Pure Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry; 
Physiology, Botany, Geology, Zoology, Experimental Psychology and 
Anthropology. The bare enumeration of the title of so many branches of 
knowledge may, perhaps, alarm even those that poe to appreciate the 
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vital need for broad-based education amongst a people advancing with 
rapid strides; on the other hand, the scope of the activities of our Uni- 
versity has appeared unduly restricted in the eyes of those who have in- 
telligently studied the conditions prevailing in the great centres of high 
education in- western countries, and more particularry the astonishing 
developments which have there taken place in recent years. I-need not 
dwell at length on the importance of adequate provision for instruction 
in each of these topics in a University designed “to satisfy the needs of a 
progressive community. It is sufficient to say that all of them have at- 
tracted students of the best type. Criticism; however, has been directed 
against départments where the students are necessarily limited in number, 
and it has been urged almost in a spirit of complaint that-it is. colossal 
folly to provide for instruction in subjects of this character. -Let me il- 
lustrate the point by reference to‘ one branch which, I doubt not, will enlist 
the sympathetic support of every true Indian, I mean, the subject of Sanskrit 
studies. I cannot help quoting a remarkable passage from the impressive 
address delivered by. Your Excellency at the last Annual Convocation. 
“Surely you must be proud of the splendid attempt which is being made 
here to render to Indian civilization’ and culture the homage which is its 
due. Teaching of the highest order along with research work by Indian 
scholars of repute is being carried on in a number of branches of higher — 
Sanskrit, which in themselves cover a wide field of Ancient Indian Learning.” 
This appreciation presents a strange contrast to the remarkable. ignorance 
of the importance as also the extent and variety of Sanskrit learning which 
- pervades, I regret to think, the minds of a certain section of Indians who, 
blinded by the dazzling glamour of the west, have forgotten the noble 
traditions of the east. A reference to the University Regulations will 
satisfy the most superficial observer that in the Department of Sanskrit, 
provision has had to be made in as many as nine groups of subjects, namely, 
Literature, Vedas, Law and Science of Interpretation, Vedanta, Sankhya 
and Yoga, Nyaya and Vaishesik, General Philosophy, Prakrit and Epi- 
graphy. Thetruth is, as I-had on one occasion to remark, that. the term 
Sanskrit, though composed only of eight letters, connotes in the domain 
of knowledge an empire by itself. A similar observation applies, though 
to a limited extent, in the department of Pali studies, which, as Your Ex- 
cellency rightly observed, embrace “the far-reaching field of Buddhistic ` 
studies.” Here, again, provision has had to be made fof at least four groups, 
Literary, Philosophical, Epigraphic and Mahajanic. Nor have we ignored 
the claims of Islamic studies including Theology, ‘Philosophy, Literature, 
Rhetoric, Poetics, Grammar and Science. 


, I cannot pass over in silence the arrangements made by the Univer- 
sity.for the encouragement of Tibetan studies. No other. University in . 
India affords regular facility for the study of Tibetan, although it is of the 
greatest importance for the reconstruction of the history of Indian civili- 
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sation during the first thousand years of the “Christian era. As’ has. been 
repeatedly pointed out by eminent scholars, during that period of Indian 
History—one of the darkest in her annals—thousands of Sanskrit books 
were carried away into the fastnesses of the Tibetan mountains by Indian 
Pandits and were translated into Tibetan by learned Lamas. ‘These are 
still preserved in Tibet as the memorials of Indian civilisation, although 
the originals have completely disappeared from the country of their. birth. 
Amongst our scholars, there have been only two,.who penetrated into-this- 
region of work—the late Saratchandra Das and the late Satischandra , 
Vidyabhusan. It was with considerable difficulty” that the University 
could make even-an humble beginning in this sphere of study. Major 

i Campbell, the political officer at Sikkim, himself a Tibetan scholar of repute, 
was induced to interest himself in this matter, and through his intervention, 
the Dalai Lama was prevailed upon to send out to our University one of - 

- the profoundest scholars of Tibet—Geshe Lobzang Targe. But after the. 
lamentable death of Sasischandra Vidyabhushan, the Geshe returned to 
the land of his birth, as he could not find scholars here with whom he could 
carry on discussion on equal terms. We have, however, secured the services 
of two other Lamas of considerable attainments for the benefit of. our 
advanced students. Our rich collection of Tibetan block-prints and manus- 
cripts, which includes the remnant of the valuable library of the late Sarat- 
chandra Das received as a gift from his son, has also been recently re- 
plenished by the addition of more than one hundred volumes’ which cover . 

. forty thousand pages and include treatises on History, Logic, Philosophy, 
Grammar, Medicine, Astrology, Dogma and various other branches of 
learning. This unique collection has been secured for us by the well-known 
Tibetan scholar, Mr. John Van Mannen, and will make accessible for 
the first time many a valuable work, never before placed within the reach 
of modern scholars resident beyond the limits of Tibet. Closely connected 
with our activities in this field is the study of Chinese and Japanese, which ` 
has been’ placed in charge of two distinguished scholars from Japan. 

Let me next pass on to the department of History. The very mention 
of this subject recalls to my mind the severe loss we have sustained by 
reason of the tragic death of Professor J ogendranath Dasgupta, far from 
his native land and on foreign soil, where he had been sent as one of the 
‘distinguished band of University Teachers to represent us in the Congress 
of the Universities of the Empire. He was intimately associated with 
the work of the University in various spheres of useful activity for more 
than thirty years, and his services will long be held in affectionate remem- 

_brance. Our department of History has to be considered in its two great 
sub-divisions, namely, the department of General History and the depart- 
ment of Ancient Indian History and Culture. -In the General Department, 
provision has been made for intensive study, with reference to original 
sources, of such fascinating subjects-as the History of England during the . 
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reign of Queen Victoria, the History of India from the birth ofthe Buddha 
to the advent of Mahomedan invaders, the History of the Ancient East, 
the Constitutional History of England, the History and Principles of Inter- 
national Law, the History of Islam and Islamic Civilisation, the History 
of Bengal, political, administrative, social and economic from the Battle 
of Plassey to the Permanent Settlement, the History of the Rajputs from 
the advent of the Mahomedans to the Treaty with the British Government, 
the History of the Mahrattas, the History of the Sikhs, the Economic 
History of England and India, the Principles of Comparative Politics, the 
History of.the French Revolution, the principles of Indian Ethnography 
and Ethnology, the Modern History of China and Japan, and the Consti- 
tutional History of British India and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas. Magnificent opportunities of this description, calculated to awaken 
the intelligence of the present generation of students in Bengal, were not 
within the reach of those who received their education a quarter of a century 
- ago. Well may the question be asked’ whether it is not desirable that the 
students of the present day should possess an accurate knowledge of the 
conditions which led to the rise, growth and decay of different sections 
of the Indian nation, such as the Rajputs, the Mahrattas and the Sikhs. 
Well may the question be put further, whether it is not desirable that 
. Students should have an intelligent appreciation of the conditions which 
rendered it possible for the patriotic statesmen of China and Japan to 
vitalise, to modernize and to reconstruct their ancient civilisations. Well 
may the question be put, again, whether students should not have an 
_ opportunity to study subjects like Indian Ethnology and the French Revo- 
lution, when race problems and revolutionary ideals face us in every direction. 


Let me now turn for a moment to that division of History which is 
concerned with Ancient Indian History and Culture. It is the unique 
triumph of this University that it was the first, here or elsewhere, to establish — 
a Chair devoted exclusively for the promotion of study and research in 
Ancient Indian History and Culture; and it was also the first seat or learn- 
‘ing where the highest degree in the Faculty of Arts could be earned as the” 
~result of competent knowledge of the subject, which must be captivating 
to all truly patriotic Indians. In this department, every student is re- 
quired to receive instruction in the general history of Vedic and Epic India, 
the political history of the Post-Epic period and. the historical geography 
of Ancient India. In addition to these obligatory topics, every student is 
required to make a choice out of five divisions, which may be described 
as Archaeology, Social and Constitutional History, Religious- History, Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy, and Racial and Ethnographie History.. Enormous 
are the difficulties of students and lecturers, particularly because there 
are so few text books on these branches; indeed, they have never received 
the compliment of recognition as regular subjects of study in any seat of 
learning. -The materials. in use have -been collected from a variety of- 
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sources, many of them neither easily, accessible, nor even systematically. 
explored. Itis my pleasant duty to mention here that through the liberality 
of Kumar Saratkumar Roy, supplemented by a generous grant from 
Sir John Marshall, Professor Bhandarkar and his assistants will shortly 
be in a position to undertake excavation work in classic Varendra land. 
Thus, for the first time in the history of high education in British India, 
has the attempt been made by our University to impart instruction to 
students in Indian Epigraphy, Indian Fine Arts, Indian Iconography, 
Indian Coinage, Indian Palaeography, Indian Architecture, Indian Eco- 
‘nomic life, Indian Social life, Indian Administration, Indian Religions, 
Indian Astronomy, Indian Mathematics, and Indian Race Origin. Ifa 
similar attempt had been made. in any other civilized country in regard _ 
to its ancient institutions, I doubt not the endeavour would have received 
not merely sympathetic consideration, but also active support and generous 
help from all quarters. “Here, on the other hand, recognition is slow to 
come. But, nevertheless, we feel encouraged-from time to time when 
eminent cities, so sagacious and impartial, as Professor Foucher, Dr. Thomas 
and last but not the least, Professor Sylvain Levi generously come for- 
watd publicly to recognise our efforts to wake up an interest in these negleo- 
ted fields and to carry the horizon of India beyond present India, though 
we -have not yet succeeded to bring these newly recovered domains-in . 
real contact with our traditional and classical teaching. 


It is distinctly unfortunate that we should be blamed for the arrange- 
iments we have made for those very subjects which are indispensable for 
study and research in a truly national University. Let me turn for a. 
moment to that great department of Indian Vernaculars which is a special 
feature of our University and which should constitute its chief glory in 
the eyes of all patriotic and public-spirited citizens. In 1919, the Uni- 
versity, with the sanction of the Government of India, opened its depart- 
ment of Indian Vernaculars. - For the first time in the history of Indian: 
Universities, it thus became possible for a person to take the highest Uni- 
versity degree on the basis of his knowledge of his mother tongue. The 
fundamental principle which lies at the root of the new Regulations, is 
that.a student should possess a knowledge of ‘two Vernaculars, namely, $ 
a thorough knowledge of his mother tongue and a less comprehensive know- 
ledge of a second Vernacular. The student is also required to obtain a 
working acquaintance with two of the languages which have formed the 
_ foundation of the Indian Vernaculars, such as Pali, Prakrit, and Persian; 
The languages which have already been recognised as principal languages, 
are Bengali, Hindi, Guzrati and Oriya. The languages which have been . 
recognised as subsidiary languages are Bengali, Assamese, Oriya, Hindi, 
Urdu, Maithili, Guzrati, Mahratti, Telugu, Tamil, Canarese, Malayalam, 
and Sinhalese. The basic languages include Pali, Prakrit and Persian. 
Besides these, the student has to acquire a comparative knowledge of the 
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Philology of his Vernacular. There is no other University in India where- 
facilities are provided for the cultivation of the Indian Vernaculars on so 
extensive a scale. But let me ask whether this would have been possible, . 
unless the University had a department’ of Pali which included learned 
Sinhalese monks, a department of Sanskrit which included a Prakritist 
professing the Jain religion, a department of Islamic studies which included 
Persian scholars, a department of Comparative Philology which included 
a Guzrati scholar, a department of History which included a Mahratta 
scholar, a department of Economics which included a Telegu scholar, and 
a department of Anthropology which included a Tamil and Malayalam 
scholar. It is because the University now comprises men of high intel- 
lectual attainments in so many branches of ‘human knowledge, it is be- 
cause the University has broken through the barriers of narrow provin- 
cialism, it is because of this combination of talents recruited from all parts 
of India that it has become possible to open the new department of Indian 
Vernaculars. 


The University has further organised a scheme for the preparation 
and publication of volumes of typical selections in all the Indian Verna- 
culars from the earliest stages of their development to modern times. About 
a dozen years ago, we invited Rai Bahadur Dr. Dineschandra Sen to pre- 
pare typical selections in Bengali. Two splendid volumes were published 
by the University eight years ago, giving specimens of Bengali from the.. 
earliest old manuscripts as also from printed works down to the middle 
of the 19th century. The preparation of selections in other vernaculars, | 
similar in scope, has been undertaken by the University, and scholars from’ 
different parts of India have gladly accepted our invitation to collaborate 
in the accomplishment of this great national task. The first volume of 
the typical selections in Oriya as also that of the selections in Hindi have 
been printed and published, while considerable progress has been made 
in the cases of other languages. It is extremely gratifying that several 
men of culture have come forward to the’ assistance of the University. 
The Maharaja of Sonepur, one of the Feudatory Chiefs of Orissa, has gene- 
, rously contributed to the cost of publication of the Oriya selections. The 
Holker of Indore has expressed his readiness to associate himself with the 
publication of the Mahratti selections. Mr. R. D. Mehta, a distinguished 
citizen of Calcutta; has contributed a substantial amount towards the 
cost of publication of the selections from the Zendavesta. Mr. Bholanath 
Barooah, one of the most enlightened sons of Assam, has offered a hand- 
some donation of Rs. 10,000 to meet the cost of publication of the Assamese 
selections. It also redounds to the credit of cultured men beyond the 
limits of Calcutta that some, at any rate, amongst them-have recognised 
the value of the work undertaken by the University. Mr. Sanatkumar 
Mookerjee has presented to us a large and valuable collection of Bengali 
manuscripts which will furnish an extensive field for researoh in the domain 
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of Indian Vernaculars. Mr. Tankanath Chaudhuri of Dinajpur is 
maintaining a lectureship in Maithili, while Raja Kirtyanand Singh 
and his -co-sharers are maintaining the Baneli-Srinagar lecture- 
ship for research work in Maithili; Mr. Gopaldas Chaudhuri of 
Mymensingh is maintaining a lectureship in Bengali; and the Maharaja 
_ of Sonepur has provided funds for the maintenance of a lectureship in 
Oriya, 
But surely, the University does require liberal assistance on a far 
more extensive scale for these and similar activities, Do not our people 
appreciate the full significance of this great movement? Do they not, 
realise what part the Indian Vernaculars must play if India is again to 
take her place among the great nations of the world? Are they not aware 
that in many departments of human thought, where India had in the past 
occupied a distinguished position, a determined effort has been made by 
narrow-minded and unsympathetic scholars to. dethrone her from the 
position of honour? Are they not aware, for instance, that for many 
years past, a steady movement has been in progress to establish that Indians ` 
had no originality in the departments of Science, Mathematics and Astro- 
nomy and that the University has not only entrusted its lecturers with the 
task of exploration of these subjects, but had even sent out one of them at- 
its own expense to collect manuscripts and other materials from the re- 
motest corners of the country? Are not our people aware, again, that a 
desperate effort has been made to establish that Indian Art owes its origin 
to the Greeks and that the University maintains lecturers to examine the 
foundations of this extraordinary hypothesis? Are they not aware that 
even so cautious a scholar as the late Professor Vincent Smith boldly enun- 
ciated the theory that India was not fit for self-government, because re- 
presentative institutions had no existence in ancient India, and that this 
theory, astonishing as it was in its departure from truth, was demolished 
by scholars, amongst others like Devadatta Bhandarkar, Kashiprasad 
Jayaswal, Radhakumud Mookerjee, Rameschandra Majumdar and Narendra- 
nath Law, who have had opportunities or encouragement afforded to them 
by this University to carry on original research in the domain of Indian 
History? Blame us not if we deem it inconsistent with true national 
consciousness that. the first and last words, the final and definitive judg- 
ments on Indian Civilisation should be pronounced in intellectual centres 
far beyond the limits of our motherland. Be it remembered in this con- 
nection that the attempt to modernise the East by the importation of 
western culture in our midst, to the complete supersession of our native 
ideals, has proved a failure. The Indian Universities have not yet been 
able to take root in the life of the nation, because they have been exotic. 
India was and is civilised. Western civilisation, however valuable as a 
factor in the progress of mankind, should not supersede, much less be per- - 
mitted to destroy the vital elements of our civilisation, I claim that in 
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no other University in India has this view been realised and carried into 
effect as has been done in Calcutta. 

It is impracticable for me within the limits of the time at my disposal 
to convey to you even an inadequate impression of the activities of the 
University in other important subjects in the Department of Letters, such 
as English, Philosophy, Economics and Commerce, which have roused 
the intellectual curiosity of many an enthusiastic student. We have utilised 
oun splendid staff in the Department of English to deal with the subject 
in a comprehensive manner as well from the literary as from the linguistic 
standpoint. But what is of more vital importance, we have recognised the 
value of English as a world language, as a powerful medium for the com- 
parative study of the most remarkable exponents of diverse types of civili- 
sation. We have employed our brilliant staff in the Department of Philo- 
sophy to expound adequately the doctrines of the chief schools of philo- 
sophical thought, ancient, mediaeval and modern, in all their diverse phases ; 
but what is of greater moment, we have been able, for the first time in the 
history of this University, to arrange for a comprehensive programme of 
instruction in every branch of Indian Philosophy with reference to original 

‘sources. It is undeniable that no Indian University can fully justify its 
existence as a true seat of national culture, unless it brings home to its 
students the solid contributions which were made in bygone days by Indian 
scholars to the solution of the eternal problems of mind and matter, of 
God and Man, and which, notwithstanding later developments in philo- 
sophic thought, still continue to evoke feelings of respect and admiration 
in every civilised centre of learning and culture. We have employed a 
distinguished band of teachers in the Department of Political Economy 
and Political Philosophy to cover a considerable tract of the territory com- 
prised within the ever-widening domain of economic and commercial studies, 
We have arranged for special courses of lectures on topics of engrossing 
interest to the Indian citizen and publicist, such as Famines, Co-operation, 
Railways, Industrial Organization, Currency Problems, Land Systems, 
Village Communities, Labour Questions, Statistical Methods and Forms 
of Government. To these we have added during the current session courses 
of lectures on commercial subjects, such as Accounting, Banking and Com- 
mercial Law. Well may we ask, how many of our educated countrymen 
have taken the trouble to acquaint themselves with the nature and scope 
of what has already been accomplished by the University in the way of 
Economic and Commercial studies, which are of such vital importance to. 
the progress of the nation in this transitional age, when a new earth has 
to be shaped anew to the needs‘of men. This, at any rate, is patent that 
not one single individual, official or non-official, has yet volunteered to pro- 
mote the work of the University even in these departments of study. 

Before I pass on to the domain of what are usually regarded as scientific 

subjects, let me invite your attention to the activities of the University 
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in two branches which are supposed to lie on the borderland of Letters 
and Science, I mean, Experimental Psychology and Anthropology: It is 
needless to emphasize the inestimable value, from a sociological stand- 
point, of the practical results likely to follow from the correlated study 
of these rapidly progressing, though apparently recondite, branches of 
knowledge, which have been investigated on an adequate scale only in the 
most advanced Universities of France, Germany, Italy and the United 
States. But I must’press upon your attention the unquestionable im- 
portance of the work already undertaken and in part accomplished by 
members of these two departments. With the praiseworthy and unselfish 
„co-operation of members of the medical profession, they are engaged in a 
systematic physical examination of our college students ; three thousand 
_have already been examined and the work is steadily in progress. The 
_facts thus discovered as to the health of the students are of the most alarm- 
.ing character, as will be apparent from even a superficial study of the Report 
already published by our Students’ Welfare Committee. It may be 
- confidently maintained that in any other country of the civilised world, 
work of this description, carried out by a University, would have forthwith 
arrested public attention and readily secured for that institution liberal 
assistance as well from*the keepers of the public funds as from private 
benefactors. 


Let me next describe to you in as intelligible a form as practicable 
. the activities of the University in the direction of the organisation of 
scientific instruction and scientific research. We have steadily maintained 
two great departments. of mathematical study and research, the one for 
Pure Mathematics, the other for Applied Mathematics, under the super- 
-vision of the respectivé Council of Post-graduate Teaching. Adequate 
. provision has been made, which has no parallel in an Indian University, 
- for unfolding to our advanced students the mysteries of the most recondite 
, developments in the region of higher mathematics, which are often inti- 
mately connected with the progress of thé physical, chemical and biological 
sciences. The University College of Science and Technology thus com- 
_prehends ‘within its scope all the exact sciences in their theoretical as well 
.as practical aspects, But. let me frankly confess to you that the ideal, 
which enraptured me in my student days, that my alma mater should afford 
‘ample opportunities of scientific: study ‘and research, is yet far removed 
from what may fairly be regarded as full and complete realisation. As 
an humble student of Science, I had not failed to realise that the chief debt 
of civilization to science was not merely material comfort, but also intel- 
lectual freedom and enlightenment, for while shé plants her feet on the 
- .solid ground of Nature, her head moves amongst the stars. I had not 
been slow to appreciate the cardinal truth that the aim of science is to 
know and control Nature, not merely that man may obtain the golden 
touch and that.all things may be made to minister to his ease, but also that 
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-he may know the Truth and that the Truth may set him free from the bon- 
‘dage ‘of superstition and a slavish regard for authority. It wasin the belief 
that Science had proclaimed intellectual emancipation and enormously | 
enlarged the entire field of human thought, that Dr. Mahendralal Sircar, 
one of the truest sons of this University, devoted the best energies of his 
life to the foundation of an Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science. 
It was in my deepest conviction that Science had unfettered the mind, 
-enthroned reason, taught thé duty and responsibility of independent 
thought, and brought to mahkind the message of intellectual enlightenment 
and liberty, that I planned the foundation of a University College of Science 
and Technology, and approached for fulfilment of my cherished ambition 
two of the noblest sons of India, Sir Taraknath Palit, and Sir Rash Bihary 
Ghose. With a generosity which has had no parallel in the history of 
education in British India, they gave away their wealth, not their inherited 
patrimony, not money amassed by the fortunes of speculation, but the 
savings of life-long toil as members of the legal profession. The magni- 
ficent endowments created by them have enabled us to maintain as many 
as eight University Professorships—Palit Chair of Chemistry, Palit Chair 
_ of Physics, Ghose Chair of Applied Mathematics, Ghose Chair-of Chemistry, 
_Ghose Chair of Physics, Ghosé Chair of Botany, Ghose Chair of Applied 
Physics, and Ghose Chair of Applied Chemistry—with research students 
attached to each Professor. Later on, it was my good fortune to approach 
on behalf of my alma mater, Kumar Guruprasad Singh of Khaira who placed 
in my hands the generous contribution of five and à half lacs of rupees for 
the promotion of higher studies in Letters as well as in Science. This 
has enabled us to maintain a Chair of Chemistry, a-Chair of Physics, a Chair 
of Agriculture, , besides a Chair of Indian Fine Arts and a Chair of Indian 
Linguistics and Phonetics. To these must now be added the Travelling 
Fellowships founded by Sir Rash Bihary Ghose for the investigation of 
educational method abroad and the promotion of research in special 
branches of learning. We also maintain, out of our current income, a Chair 
in Botany and a Chair in Zoology. The University, with a restricted source f 
. of revenue and limited funds at its disposal, has nevertheless found it possible 
to contribute more than ten lacs of rupees out of the capital and recurring 
„expenditure of sixteen lacs hitherto incurred in connection with the establish: 
. ment and maintenance of the University College of Science and Technology. 
_ Well may one here stop and enquire,w hat about the guardians of the public 
treasury ? We are grateful to them for permission to divert to the use of 
. the College of Science a ‘sum of one thousand rupees a month, which had 
. been originally intended by them to be spent for other purposes. Beyond 
this, the custodians of the public funds,-though repeatedly approached, 
_have met the legitimate demands of the University with steady and per- 
sistent refusal. To me it is an unfathomable mystery that administrators 
. in responsible. positions should fail to be inspired to a sense of their paras 
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mount duty as servants of the people, even by the magnificent spectacle 
of self-sacrifice presented by the noble examples of Sir Taraknath Palit and 
Sir Rash Bihary Ghose. And yet'let it not be forgotten that in the Depart- 
ment of Science, perhaps even more than in the Department of Letters, 
University teachers and students have systematically carried out original 
investigations of acknowledged value. We have, indeed, made the Uni- 
versity College of Science a nursery of young men of exceptional ability— 
mathematicians, physicists, chemists, botanists, zoologists—whose ře- 
searches have been eagerly accepted for publication by scientific societies 
and in scientific periodicals in the foremost seats of learning in Europe, 
America and Japan. . 
But let me emphasize that though much has already been achieved, 
more still remains to be accomplished, ‘specially ini the direction of ex- 
pansion of what may be called industrial studies, The opportunities of 
modern Universities are, indeed, much more comprehensive in this respect 
than they have ever been before in the civilised world. Industry and 
education will march forward, more and more, hand in hand, for this is pre- 
eminently a time to awaken industry and education alike, Industry in 
_its many-sided interests will laok to education for enlightenment and sup- 
port, and out of the laboratories of the University will emanate in an ever- 
increasing measure the influences that make for economic and industrial 
improvement and contribute to the betterment of human living and to the 
good of mankind. I have in my mind particularly the development of 
technological studies in the broadest sense of that expression, not merely 
in the University, but also in hundreds of schools in the province where 
the students and teachers. alike legitimately display a hopeful yearning for 
vocational training, unhappily not yet satisfied., One of the fundamental 
essentials for the success of a comprehensive scheme of this description, 
is the abundant supply of able and willing teachers. Let me add at once 
that such a development of the requisite type, which the University is 
willing to undertake, implies immediate financial assistance on a liberal 
scale for laboratories, museums, workshops, their equipment and main- 
tenance. There are ample indications that the sources of private liberality 
have not yet been exhausted, for only recently a generous benefactor, 
- Mr, Prankrishna Chatterjee, offered to make over to the University valuable 
_ property near Raneegunj as a nucleus for the establishment of a University 
School of Mines. The expansion, if not the initiation, of a great under- 
taking of this nature must, however, in a large measure be dependent upon 
adequate grants from the public funds, and precisely the same observation 
applies to the technological and agricultural studies which the University 
is anxious to promote. ; 
‘ Let me assure you with all the emphasis and earnestness I can com- 
mand that plans for University development, whether judged by work 
„already accomplished or activities yet to be undertaken, have been neither 
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‘casual nor accidental. They have their solid basis on the rock of a definite 
conception of the true function of the University in the life of the Nation. 
It is the duty of the University to gather from the persistent past, where 
there are no dead, and to embody within its walls the learning of the world 
in living exponents of scholarship, who shall maintain in Letters, Science 
and Art the standards.of truth and beauty and the canons of criticism and 
taste. It is equally incumbent upon the University, for the living present 
and its persistence in the future to enlarge the boundaries of human learning 
and to give powerful aid to the advancement of knowledge by the develop- 
ment of creative capacity in those disciplines through which men seek for 
truth, and strive after duty. It is further incumbent on the University 
to convey to the community in: popular, quite as much as in permanent 
form, the products of the highest thought on current problems of science 
and society, of government and public order, of knowledge and conduct. 
The University can achieve this object and contribute to the welfare of the 
people in freedom, health and wealth, if it sends forth streams of liberally 
educated men and women to be leaders of pxblic opinion and to be practi- 
tioners in all the brain-working professions of our time, from law, medicine, 
engineering, teaching and commerce, to architecture, agriculture, banking, 
journalism and public administration. A University so designed for the 
service of the Nation in all possible phases of its development, cannot be 
restricted: to a narrow or chosen teaching, much less starved altogether 
in its activities. It cannot be treated either as a great scholastic sanctuary 
or as a glorified technical institute. In such a University, we cannot for 
instance, discard the claims of History and its interpretation as a laboratory 
to test all plans for political and social reforms. We cannot ignore Philo- 
sophy as a clearing house-for all theories and methods of knowledge. We 
cannot ignore Letters as the record, in thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn, of all human striving after sweetness and light. We cannot 
ignore Art which is the flowering product of the creative imagination, ens 
nobling and enriching the content of life. We cannot ignore Applied 
Science whose chief business is the development of the material resources 
of the world. We cannot ignore Economics whose cardinal problem is 
that of distribution of the wealth thus produced. Finally, we cannot. 
ignore the Science of Education in whose philosophical, psychological and 
‘physiological foundations we now seek the surest means of training the - 
intellect and stimulating the imagination of men. 

To my mind the University is a great store-house of learning, a great 
bureau of standards, a great workshop of knowledge, a great laboratory. 
` for the training as well of men of thought as of men of action. The Uni- 
versity is thus the instrument: of the State for the conservation of know- 
ledge, for the discovery of knowledge, for the distribution of knowledge, 
for the applications of knowledge, and above all, for the creation of know- 

ledge-makers, A z 
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` People of Bengal, you have at’ your doors, the foundations already 
laid of a great University, a University devoted to the advancement of 
Literature, Science and Art, to the promotion of Letters as the record of 
the achievements of the human spirit, to the promotion of Science as the 
revealer of the laws and the conqueror of the forces of Nature, to the promo-’ 
tion of Art as the sunshine and gilding of life, but more than all this, to. 
the investigation of the glorious past of India and the fundamental unity, 
amidst apparent diversity, of the varied aspects of Indian civilisation which 
is so deeply calculated to rouse and purify true national instinct and national 
pride. You have at your doors a society of scholars in whose company 
your children, your children’s children and their children may spend for- 
mative years of their aspiring youth under the captivating influences of: _ 
humane Letters and Pure and Applied Science, pursuing culture with for- 
ward-looking minds and far-seeing spirit. It is for you, People of Bengal, 
to determine whether you will make this University a national asset: : We 
invite every citizen, conscious of his duty and responsibility, unmoved by 
ignorant and prejudiced criticism, to come forward to be united with us in’ 
feeling, in purpose, for the realisation of our vision of duty and of service: 
It has ever been ‘our ambition to bring the University in intimate touch 
with the Nation, because ‘of the supreme part that it must play in the: 
national consciousness, pointing out by its attitude towards the things 
of life, through the whole wide range of human intelligence, the true direc- 
tion of national safety and national progress. The Univérsity should 
thus be a live and progressive, not a passive and inactive force ‘in the life | 
of the community of which it is not only a part but a participant. The- 
University would be dead to the Nation, if it were made to ‘stand on a' 
height of its own, isolated from the community. On the other hand, if 
the activities of the University were more and more assimilated with the 
life of the Nation, it might then be even more determinate as a teacher, 
and more dominant as a leader than it has ever been before. `° : 

While I emphasize this aspect of the mission of a University to new 
and better service of the community, let me assure you, that I do not over- 
look a potent factor—the advent of democracy. A profound student of 
the history and philosophy of political institutions has observed’ that the 
weaknesses of a democracy are the opportunities of education. I venture’ 
to think that there is food for thought in this enigmatical statement,’ be: 
cause a democracy has its weakness as well as its strength. A great weak- ` 
ness in a democracy, uninformed and unenlightened, is the indifference 
that largely prevails to the paramount need for the broadest education 
of all grades amongst the people. And it is the business of the educator 
to recognise this weakness, to come down from his heights into the valleys, - 
and to work in the light that has been given him for the extension of edu- ` 
cational opportunities amongst the new democracy. That will make in’. 
the end for the salvation of his country. If we do not thus bring our--: 
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selves into intimate touch with the progress of national life, we shall have 
a Government of the many by the few instead of a Government by all, as 
is inherent in the very life of a democracy. Let us then adjust our activities 
so as to increase our influencé as a potent instrument for fostering amongst 
the citizens of this land that passion for the discovery and dissemination 
of Truth, which is the condition of all sincerity of conduct and of all- advance- 
ment of knowledge. If we succeed in this our mmission, the New Demo- 
cracy, proud and humble, patiently pressing forward; praising her heroes 
of old, training her future leaders, seeking her crown in a nobler race of 
men and women, will proclaim her confession of faith in the beautiful words 
of the poet : 
“Faith in the worth of the smallest fact and the laws that govern 
the star-beams, o. 
Faith in the beauty of truth and the truth of perfect beauty, 
Faith in the God, who creates the souls of men, by knowledge and 
love and worship.” 


Tell-me not that the task of such regeneration of our people through 
the path of education is supremely difficult of achievement, for unalterable 
is my faith in the lesson taught by my preceptors in the stirring words of 
the poet : 


“If thou canst plan a noble deed, 
And never flag till it succeed, 

» Though in the strife thy heart must bleed ; 
Whatever obstacles control, 
Thine hour will come. Go on, true soul, 
Thou'lt win the prize, thou’lt reach the goal.” 


I call upon you to take this as your motto, and fo join with me in a 
fervent prayer for the well-being of our motherland in the words of the 
message of our great national poet, Rabindra Nath Tagore : 


foe cat] wry, Be cay fda, 

"wala ad aS, Cleat WET allstar 
gina eadera fray IAA 
Pies Act ale Ae Fy ay’, 
Gal say Bary Barge ww 
Beha Bs, cael aS cates 
creat caret facet farat sgial qty 

_ aaa aa RETON ; 

d ag etl Ss ateta aea 
friaa teg cra ae A,- 
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cisa grafa steals fas ciel 

Sf rA SF foal mama CASI, —- 

fa aa ffa alate efx’ fAs: 

Stea AR A aq MARGI, 
“Where the ‘mind i is without fear and the head i is held high 


Where knowledge is free ; . 
Where the world has not been broken up into Hegments by narrow 
domestic walls ; . 
Where words come out from the depth of truth: 
Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection ; 
- Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the dreary 
desert sand. of dead habit ; 


Where the mind is led forward by Thee into over-widening mien 
and action— 


Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my. country, awako ps 


* Re-printəd from The Calcutta Review (April, 1922) ¢ Address by Sri Asutosh 
Mookerjee, the then Vice-Chancellor of the Univesity. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM AS. APPLIED 
~ TO POETRY 


HENRY STEPHEN ` 


The word criticise means literally to take asunder the different parts 
of which a thing is made up. Hence it has'come to mean distinguishing 
the different parts and qualities of a thing with a view to determine whether ; 
it is fit or not fit for the purpose for which it is intended: 

Thus to criticise a new political measure means to distinguish all 
its contents and implications, and consider whether they are likely to 
produce the advantages to the public which have been claimed for the mea- 
sure. To criticise a new work in science or philosophy means to distinguish 
the various principles laid down, or results arrived at, and consider whether 
they follow logically from the premises, and are consistent with truth already 
established, and whether they contribute anything new to the advancement 
of knowledge. To criticise a work on history is to show whether it presents 
to the mind clear pictures of the events of a period and the causes which 
led to them, and whether its details are based on sufficient evidence, and may 
be relied on as a contribution to our knowledge of the past. To criticise 
a work of fiction means to show whether the events described follow naturally: 
from the circumstances assumed at the beginning, and whether the characters 
are true to life, and whether the whole is sufficiently new in substance and 
clear in statement to satisfy the reader, and form a genuine contribution 
to our understanding of life and character. 

We propose here to deal with criticism of poetry. What is the meaning 
and use of criticism as applied to poetry ? But'in dealing with poetry the 
word has been used in a rather vague and comprehensive way. Hence 

we have to consider 


Different uses of the word criticism. 


Thus we hear of the historical criticism of poetry which will mean 
studying the history of the poet’s time, to find how his mind and words 
were nieten by political and social events, as Masson has done in his Life 
of Miltton.. 

"We hear also of oia criticism, which will consist in examining 
an author’s works with a view to discover from them his intellectual and 
moral character—assuming that the nature of the poet is to be found em- 
bodied in his works. Thus many attempts have been made to discover 
from Shakespeare’s works, his character and endowments as a man. It” 
has become a fashion in recent times to think that men of genius have 
often a strain of insanity in their nature; hence the critic may ask 
whether there are any tracés of this in the poetry of Byron or Shelley. 
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We have heard also of biological criticism. The critic may study 
the race and family, the country, climate and general environment of an 
author, trying to show that the character of his works is determined largely 
by race and physical environment—the theory applied by Taine to explain 
the characteristics of English literatures. This is opposed to the view 
of Carlyle, Wordsworth .and many others, that genius comes directly from 
the spiritual ground of nature, and is not a product of physical and social 
development and environment. 

We hear also of the comparative criticism of poetry. This will consist 
_ in comparing work of the same class, by different authors living in different 

times and countries, and pointing out the differences of thought, method 
and purpose characteristic of them, and illustrative of their times.: Thus 
some have thought that the main interest of the great epic poets consists 
in the expression which they give to the spirit of their times. Hence many 
have compared Homer and Virgil as expressive of the minds of the Greek 
and Roman peoples in the times in which they lived. Also Milton and 
Dante as expressive of the mind and circumstances of England-and Italy 
in the 17th and 14th centuries. Thus the satirists of Rome, France and 
England might be compared and found to express the circumstances and 
characters of the people to whom they appealed. Many poems have been: 
written, by different poets, on the Nightingale, the Skylark, the Cuckoo— 
it might be of interest to compare these lyrics, and distinguish the different 
characteristics of the authors, manifested in them. 

“These methods of study are all of much interest by themselves, and 
cast much light on authors and their works. But they are not criticism 
in the proper sense of the word. They do not help us to understand what 
is good or not good in the works treated, and the reason why, which is the 
proper work of criticism. 


Meaning and use of criticism in the stricter sense of the word. 


‘To criticise a composition is to distinguish and examine its parts and 
qualities in their relations to one another, and to the purpose for which 
it is intended. To criticise, for poetry, is to distinguish and examine the 
different constituents of a composition in their relations to one another. 
with a view to determine whether it comes under the head of poetry (ie. 
fulfils the purpose which poetry is meant to fulfil), and what kind of poetry 
. it is, and what degree of excellence belongs to it as poetry of its kind. And 
the use of criticism is to help the public to understand, appreciate and 
profit by what is good in poetry. (Such a definition, of course, takes for 
granted the fundamental condition of sound criticism, viz., that the critic. 
himself has a full understanding of the nature and purpose of poetry in all 
its forms, and is not swayed by any fads or prejudices. ) 

A vast amount of literature oD to serve this purpose has appeared 
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in modern times, but has not always justified its claim, and its shortcomings 
have sometimes brought critics and criticism into disrepute. Critics have 
been said to be would-be authors who have failed in their profession, and 
sought to cover their failure by assuming, as critics, an attitude of superiority 
over thier more successful competitors, and disparaging their works. And 
their methods of criticism have often been objectionable—the spirit of party, 
and of political and social prejudice, have often turned thier efforts in the 
wrong direction ; and dogmatic assertions have too often taken the place 
of reasoned exposition. They have often been unable to appreciate any- 
thing new, and have thereby discouraged originality, and affected unfavou- 
rably the “intellectual atmosphere” of a period. In short, they have been 
accused of being the “parasites” of literature. 

But this criticism of critics (though not without justification in some 
cases) may be carried too far. Without having the original creative power 
or the gift of poetic expression, the critic may have sufficient insight into 
the meaning and purpose of poetry, and into the truths of nature and life 
which supply the materials of poetry. And he may be more able than 
others to estimate the use which the poet has made of his materials, and 
may be able to guide the judgment of readers as to what is really good, 
and enable them to see for themselves the reason why. 


M. Arnold has done more than any one in recent times to vindicate 
the honour and usefulness of criticism and its claim to be recognised 
as a legitimate branch of literature, Indeed he goes so far as to say that 
the great need of English literature in his time was “a critical effort” such 
as had been, he thought, “the main effort for many years of continental 
literature.” He seems to think that the accumulated mass of literature 
in all departments has become so great that life is too short for ordinary 
people to grapple with it, and that competent persons are needed to select 
and point out to the public what is best. These gifted persons are the 
critics. “Criticism in the widest sense of the word is a disinterested effort 
(ie. free from political, social and personal prejudices) to learn and pro- 
pagate the best that is known ‘and thought in the world.” By so doing 
it will turn thought in the right direction, and create a current of new and 
fresh ideas. These new ideas propagated by criticism (among other good 
effects) will supply new materials for good poetry. “A poet ought to know 
life and the world before dealing with them in poetry.” Such criticism of 
the work of the past, he believes, will supply the knowledge needed for the 
future. ' : À 

` But Arnold, while dilating fully on the work and dignity of criticism, 
does not give us much light on the ultimate question, how the critic is to 
accomplish this great work, i.e., how he is himself to know what is best in 
literature, and how he is to make it clear'to other people. For this work, 
he must (as Coleridge had pointed out half a century before) have himself 
attained a thorough understanding of the nature and purpose of poetry 
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(which many early critics wanted), and must have derived therefrom, at 
least in his own mind, the principles needed to guide the mind in its judge- 
ment of what is good in poetry. i 

Poetical criticism may therefore be described as “a disinterested 
effort” to discover and point out what is best in poetry. Or it may be far- 
ther explained, as an effort to ascertain whether any composition is fit or 
not fit to fulfil in a lower or higher degree the purpose for which poetry is 
intended. But it is not enough to say to people dogmatically that this 
or that is good or not good. ` Criticism, to be genuine, must make it clear 
on what reasons its judgements are based, and thereby help the reader to 
understand and judge and appreciate for himself, what is good in poetry. 


The critic therefore must be expected to have an adequate conception 
of the nature and purpose of poetry, and: be able to judge from the nature 
of poetry itself, what is good or not good in particular poems. It is of 
interest therefore to consider the different ways in which critics have ac- 
tually judged” poetry in the past. 


Different ways in which poetry has been criticised. 


(a) The dogmatic way—One way has been to judge according to 
certain rules already accepted and regarded as indispensable to good poetry. 
Such rules have usually had reference to the structure of poems, or ways in 
which the different parts have been connected together so as to constitute 
a single whole. Thus Aristotle, judging from what had been most successful 
in Greek drama, drew up certain rules which he considered necessary to 
give the different parts of a drama or of an epic, the unity of a single whole. 
Such rules were long accepted as standards of criticism, and formed the 
main distinguishing characteristics of the classical school of poetry. Thus 
Addison in judging Milton’s Paradise Lost thought that, as a critic, he was 
bound to consider its conformity to the principles of Aristotle, and even in 
judging the old English ballad of Chevy Chase, he thought it best to compare 
it with the manner in which combats were described by Greek and Roman 
poets, and close to the middle of last century the tragic drama of France 
and Italy was still regulated by the rules (or rather suggestions) of. 
Aristotle. But this led to an excessive imitation of models and to a mechanical - 
repetition: of the same forms, and restricted freedom and excluded origi- 
nality from poetry ; and thus gave rise to the romantic revolt. 


(6) Another way of judging poetry is what may be called the impresa 
siomst way. A reader may, without any thinking of his own, feel the im- 
pression, agreeable or.disagreeable, which a poem makes on his mind—the 
colours, sensation, feelings and ideas which it raises and makes to pass 
before. his inward. eye,—and may enjoy the pleasure which they give, or 
feel the dislike which they may occasion, but may make no attempt to des 
termine the. reason why the.one poem gives him pleasure and- the other” 
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does not. - If the- poem gives him pleasurable feelings and thereby. excites 
his interest, he is satisfied and pronounces the poem good ; if it gives no 
pleasure he pronounces it bad or worthless, and sets it aside, and thinke no 
more about it, Ais 


Thus one may luxuriate passively in the colour, variety, wonder 
and mystery, of the Fairy Queen and Earthly Paradise, or the humour and 
truth to life of the Canterbury Tales, or turn away with indifference from 
Gower or Lydgate or from Sordello.or Prince Hohenstiel Schwangan or Pro- 
verbial Philosophy, without thinking of any reason for his pleasure or his 
_ dislike:—it is enough that one gives him pleasure and the other does not. 

- This is no doubt the commonest way of judging poetry. We may 
know nothing about the rules of Aristotle or any other critic, and may 
never have thought on the nature of poetry or what poetry should be, but 
we feel that it gives us pleasure and are content to enjoy what it gives without 
asking any question about. it. 


It is here that personal taste comes in. “When a “poem gives us a 
feeling of pleasure or dislike, and wè have no other reason for its so doing, 
we say that such is our taste. The taste of a particular fruit affects us 
pleasurably and that of another does not, we do not know the reason why. 
A physiologist’ could tell us the reason ; the fruit contains certain chemical 
substances which affect our gustatory papilli in certain ways ; but we care 
nothing for that. So in poetry. From this it would follow that, as we 
cannot find fault with a person for liking or disliking a particular fruit, so_ 
we cannot find fault with one for liking or disliking a particular poem. 
There is no use of arguing about tastes. One is just as good as another: 
(de gustibus non est disputandum). 


Ts there then no standard of taste in poetry, any more e than i in ERI 
tastes ? Indeed we hear very often of good taste and bad taste, in relation 
to poetry and the other arts. This would imply that some ealenntyy is 
attainable even in taste for poetry. 


Yet poetical taste is not determined by physical organs, as taste for 
foods and drinks are. It consists in a mental disposition which may be 
partly innate, but depends largely on experiences, associations and habits 
of early life. Its origin has been studied most fully by Alison in his Essay 
on the Nature and Principles of Taste. Many psychologists have held 
with him, that the partial uniformity of taste which can be accounted 
for by association with agreeable and disagreeable things in early experiences, 
is the only possible standard of aesthetic judgement. But such a standard 
can be only impressionist at best, and no general or permanent uniformity 
of judgement can be attained by it. Further, we want a standard which 
will help us-to see reasons for our judgements, —over and-above the im- 
pressions which things make on us passively.. 
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Yet there is such a thing aè good taste in poetry though it may not 
be absolutely uniform, and good work has been done by critics essentially 
impressionist. Of these none has given better guidance to readers of poetry 
than Hazlitt in his Lectures on the Poets. He gives us no theory of what 
poetry should be, nor explanation why one thing is good and another is 
not, but his natural taste is almost unerring—especially in dealing with 
the descriptive part of poetry and with metaphors and similes—the side 
of poetry which he seems to appreciate most (like Jeffrey and other followers 
of Alison). 


(c) Another way of judging poetry (though closely allied to the 
preceding being essentially impressionist with any element of dogmatism) 
is judging by examples or specimens. The critic may set before us certain 
examples, and may tell us that whatever resembles one example or set of 
examples is good poetry, and that what resembles the other set is not good, 
without giving any other reason, and we are expected to judge poetry in- 
general by our recollection of these specimens. 


This method is followed largely by Matthew Arnold. Though Arnold 
writes so much about criticism, his own criticism does not go much beyond _ 
such general recommendations as the “application of ideas to life,” “sweet- 
ness and light,” moderation and truthfulness in statement, and especially 
“high seriousness” and “the grand style,” giving us specimens of these 
qualities, especially from Wordsworth and Keats. If ever he commits 
himself to definitions, as when he tells us that: “poetry is the criticism of 
life” or “the apie of ideas to Hie they are too general to help us 
much. 


For the main function of the critic is to show the reader how to lay 
hold of the fundamental idea of a poem, and how to make the poem develop 
itself in his own mind as in the mind of the poet. It is only then, that he 
fully comprehends and profits by it. Comparison: with specimens will give 
but little help. 


An example of criticising by specimens is afforded by the ancient 
critic Longinus (prime minister to Zenobia, queen of Palmyra). He wrote. 
a treatise on the Sublime (or the elevated) in literature. By this he did not- 
mean dealing with lofty subjects, but power, force, intensity of expression— 
the power of expressing the deepest thought and strongest passion in a few 
words so as to give the reader an overpowering conception of the thing. 
He proceeds by quoting examples of this power from Greek poets, and often, 
to show his meaning, restates the sense of the passage in language of his own 
nearly as impressive as the original. ; 


Of English poetry it may be doubted whether any one (apart from 


Shakespeare) has attained the intensity of expression admired by Longi- - 
nus more successfully than Robert Burns ‘in many of his shorter poems, 
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But Burns in his strongest poems is always more or less humorous, satiri- 
čal, or sarcastic ; which excludes them altogether from the sublime of Longi- 
nus (who, like other classics, would insist on the “high seriousness” of all 
high art). Browning also exhibits the power in many poems and passages, 
but obscurity and prolixity often impair the effect of his best work. This 
force of expression seems to have been much aimed at by some recent poets ` 
such as Meredith and F. Thonipson, but their straining after force by ex- 
aggerations and by extravagant metaphor, is too obvious to be really im- 
pressive. 

Another way of criticising from exaniple consists in citing the ways 
in which different poets have treated the same or similar subjects, and cons 
sidering the points of difference, to determine which is best. A good example ` 
of this method is to be found in the now perhaps forgotten letters on tran- 
slating Homer by Prof. John Wilson. Wilson quotes translations of ‘the 
same passages by the four translators known in his time (Chapman, Pope, 
Cowper and Southey) and compares them clause by clause, and in so doing 
gives reasons for his preferences, and thereby improves on the merely im: 
pressionist method. (Cf. Arnold on Translating Homer.) 

These ways of judging poetry are all, no doubt, instructive when. 
tastefully applied (as by Hazlitt), but they come short of the main purpose 
and justification of criticism. The true function of the criticis not to say to 
people dogmatically that this is good-or that is bad ; nor merely to tell 
them that this gives himself pleasure, and that does not (his judgment 
depending on the vagaries of taste). No one of these methods helps much 
towards a real appreciation and enjoyment of poetry. His real function 
is to help people to see and feel for themselves what is good and not good, 
and thereby to appreciate and profit by it themselves. Before the critic 
can do this, he has to form for himself an adequate conception of what 
poetry is or should be—in other words, to see what the meaning and purpose 
‘of poetry is—so as to be able to derive from that insight the principles needed 
for an intelligent judgment of what is good and not good in poetry. 


Modern Criticism: First question, What is poetry ? 


The need for a systematic study of the art of criticism was made 
apparent especially in the first quarter of the 19th centruy. Certain poets 
had began to write in a vein of thought and a style of diction different from 
that which had prevailed in the previous century. They were very severely 
handled by the critics of that time. The criticism was mainly of the dog- 
matic kind. The rules and forms essential to good poetry, and the subjects 
and lines of thought alone admissible, had been already determined for all . 
time, the critics said ; and any departure from them was to be reprobated 
as foolish presumption and subversive heresy. Coleridge especially protested 
against this kind of criticism. He called for a psychological inquiry into 
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the nature of poetry, and for principles deduced therefrom which would 
guide readers to a just appreciation of what is good in poetry. eo 

He himself began such an inquiry, but left it incomplete. Words- 
worth and Shelley both contributed much in prefaces and notes. After- 
wards Carlyle and Ruskin supplemented their work with many suggestions 
in the same line of thought, as did Pater and Bradley and others subse- - 
quently. The views arrived at by these enquirers seem to have been gene- 
rally accepted. The main purpose of this article is to simplify, and con- 
dense their conclusions—following especially Coleridge and Wordsworth 
as the clearest (if not also the deepest) thinkers on the subject. 

Tt is agreed, then, that the first condition of sound criticism: is that 
the critic himself have a sound conception of the nature and’ purpose of 
poetry. 

` Must we, then, have a definition of jootis ? That has always beak 
felt to be impossible ; poetry is so like the-wind which bloweth where it 
listeth ; it cannot be confined within the limits of a definition. Neverthe- 
less, though not a definition, some comprehensive conception must be 
possible. All are now agreed that it is in the first place an expression of 
something, and that its excellence depends on the way in which that 
something is expressed. The question therefore is : what is that something 
which it is the purpose of poetry to express and the expression- of which 
is poetry ? l 

Here we may begin with the deseription of Wordsworth : “Poetry is 
the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings recollected in tranquillity.” 
This makes feeling to be the dynamic, or moving force of poetry—the force 
which makes the poet write. But feeling by itself is nothing—to be some- 
thing real, it must be the fecling of some experience whether present, ro- 
membered, or anticipated. That is, feeling rises out of knowledge, and. 
cannot be preserved nor conveyed to other minds without conveying the 
knowledge—the ideas of actual or possible truths—out of which it rises. « ° 

Thus poetry is founded on knowledge and truth actual or possible,— 
out of things known in the poet’s mind. The poet is more sensitive or exci- 
table than other men, and things seen and recollected excite strong feelings 
in his mind, eg., anger, resentment, pity, admiration, gratitude, wonder, 
hope, ete. ; and often this feeling is so strong that it will not allow the poet 
to rest until he has given it full expression first in his own mind, and has 
then communicated it to other minds, and impressed on them the same 
thought and feeling. = 8 

Therefore poetry is not “all in the air” or only idle play, out of all 
connection with the realities of life. It is not based on antiquated mytho- 
logical superstitions, conceptions of things which must pass away and poctry 
l along with them, as civilisation advances (as Peacock argued, and even 

Macaulay showed himself at one time inclined to think.) Such subjects 
may serve for Fancy or the poetry of mental play. Real poetry deals with 
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the deepest truths of life and nature. So long as men think and feel about 
their own nature and destiny, the deepest and truest of their thoughts 
and feelings will be poetry. Poetry therefore is eternal as the heart of 
man. It has the same foundation as science, viz., knowledge and truth, 
and the same purpose as the literature of science, viz., the communica- 
tion of truth and the feelings which rise naturally out of truth known. “It 
is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge, it is the impassioned expres- 
sion which is in the countenance of all science, it is the first and the last 
of all knowledge.” So far as poetry is concerned, therefore, the maxim 
of the poet holds good : “Beauty is ‘Truth ; Truth, Beauty”—poetry is 
the revelation of one aspect of truth and it is in that aspect that beauty 
lies, : 

But if poetry and science have the same purpose, viz., the communi- 
cation of truth, in what do they differ ? 


They differ in the kind of truth which they seek to know, express and 
convey ; they differ in the way in which they obtain the knowledge which 
they convey ; and they differ especially in the ways in which they express 
and convey the knowledge and truth with which they are concerned, to 
other minds. , i . 


(a) As to the kind of knowledge which they seek to express and 
convey, Science takes all truth for its province, and seeks and- values 
truth for-its own sake, whether it can be seen to have any connection with 
human interests or not. Poetry limits‘ itself to the sphere of human in- 
terests,—whatever affects directly or indirectly the destiny of human 
kind, is its province. What has no human interest has no interest for 
poetry. l 

To be sure much poetry concerns itself with external nature. But 
- this is because humanity in this lifefis wholly immersed in and dependent 
-on nature, and everything in nature has interest as affecting, reflecting, 
and illustrating in some way, the life of man. When descriptive poetry 
ceases to have any significance in relation to life, it comes to be more like 
natural history than poetry. Description of nature becomes poetical when, 
instead of being a mere enumeration of things, it makes its details sugges- 
tive of truths, feelings and thoughts bearing on the life and destiny of-men. 
The Roman Lucretius wrote a lengthy metrical work On the Nature of Things. 
It might-have been expected that this would. be merely a dry summary 
of the natural science of his time. But he contrived to make almost every 
line suggestive of some feeling or thought bearing on the life and destiny 
of man as product of nature, and thereby made his work to be a great poem. 
Much of the descriptive poetry of the 18th century however was descrip- 
tion and nothing more, which made Lessing write his Laocoon to deprecate - 
descriptive poetry as mere enumeration. of particulars without putting any 
meaning into them. The new poetry of the 19th century, made much use 
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of natural description, but differed essentially in this, that it made every- 
thing in nature to be a lower form or reflection or illustration of something 
in life, and thereby gave meaning to everything, making its descriptions 
fill the mind with en and feeling. Hence a poet of the new school 
could say : p 
“To me the meanest flower that blows 
Can give thoughts that do often lie too.deep for tears.” 

Lessing’s criticism had been blind to this philosophy of life in nature— 
the supernatural in the natural. 

(b) They differ still more in respect of their methods of obtaining 
the knowledge which they express. Science obtains its knowledge by 
observation and experiment, and inference from the premises thereby ob- 
tained. Its method therefore is inference, and its organon is logic. The 
poet on the contrary, does not experiment nor draw inferences ; he sees and 
feels the truth which he expresses, and he expresses it in such a way as to 
make his reader also see and feel it. He is a seer, and his method is insight, 
intuition, vision.. His gift is “the vision and the faculty divine” which 
consists in seeing deeper into, the truths of nature and life than other men. 
Indeed Coleridge and Shelley would have us believe that in genius (poetic and 
other) the creative power itself of nature, enters into the finite mind and 
reproduces there, in terms of thought, its own work in the world of nature 
—making the life of the macrocosmus live over again in the microcosmus 
of finite mind—and that genius consists in glimpses of the passing vision 
(as Faust glimpsed the secrets of life in his vision of the creative spirit, and 
as Plotinus, Boehme and others, saw them open up before them in ocea- 
sional flashes of insight. This may be mysticism, but nevertheless it is 
true that poetry cannot be produced artificially by any dexterous mani- 
pulation of materials accumulated from without, but must come (as Shelley 
maintained) by an intuition or vision which opens up spontaneously from 
within the mind itself. » 

(c) The difference between poetry and science becomes most promi- 
nent, however, when the ways are considered in which they give expression 
to truth and convey it to other minds. Science expresses truth: as far as 
possible in abstract ideas and general propositions, and the greater the 
degree of generality it attains, the more scientific it becomes, and truth is of 
the most scientific kind when it can be expressed in mathematical formulae, 
which are the highest degree of abstraction possible. 

Poetry tends in the opposite direction, and seeks to express truth 
in the most concrete and pictorial form possible—in the form of images or 
pictures in which the meaning can be seen by the mind’s eye, as we “read 
the mind’s construction in the face”—and therefore intuitively and without 
the reasoning and inference peculiar to science. Its peculiar organon, there- 
fore is Imagination, or the power of embodying truth in concrete imagery— 
. in descriptions, metaphors, similes and other symbolical figures—as opposed 
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to the generalisations and abstractions in which scientific truth is expressed. 
Poetical expression is opposed on one side to a kind of composition which 
is a mere enumeration of particulars (as prose generally is) and on the other 
side, to that kind in which particulars are lost altogether in generalities 
and abstractions (science). 


Thus prose proceeds mainly by enumeration of particulars, adding 
detail to detail ; and its excellence (of style) consists mainly in selecting 
and arranging details in their order of natural connection, thereby drawing 
on the mind easily from one detail to another, and at the same time enabling 
it to grasp all the details together as a whole or series. The poet rises above 
mere enumeration of details. He sees deep into things, and sees what is 
fundamental and genetic in them, and expresses it in such a way as to 
make the needful details rise of themselves in idea without verbal expression, 
and fill the mind with spontaneous thought and feeling. Thus the effect 
of a poem depends not so much on what it says as on what it suggests. 
‘The highest poetry can make many things and events rise before the mind’s 
eye by means of a single image or group of images. Thus the often-quoted 
lines of Marlowe : “Is this the face that launched a thousand ships, and 
burnt the topless towers of Dium ?”present the whole ten years’ struggle, 
to the mind’s eye, and rouse a deeper feeling than any mere enumeration 
of events. Shakespeare’s “The dark backward and abysm of time” ex- 
presses the infinite depth of past time in a few words more effectively than 

many words could express it. . 


Hence it may be said that in the highest poetry only a small part 
of the pictures presented to the reader’s mind are painted by the poet him- 
self. What is most mysterious in the poetic gift—“the faculty divine” —is 
the power which the greatest poets have, of makin ing the images which they 
themselves paint, raise in other minds vistas of mental vision and trains 
of thought far beyond what the poet has himself put, into words. Shakes- 
peare possesses this power of suggestion beyond all other poets (to 
such a degree indeed as to make him out and away, the greatest of all poets). 
Wordsworth also has the power in a remarkable degree. But he does 
not command the same profusion of ideas, so that it is only now and then 
that he rises to the highest lével of poetic achievement. . 







’ Thus Shakespeare’s simple lines— A ze 
“Lamentings heard i’ the air, strange screams of death A 
And prophesying with accents terrible, = 

Of dire’ combustion and confused events 
New hatch’d to -the woeful time ; the obscure bir 
Clamour’d the life-long night ; some say the earth 
Was feverish and did shake.” — 
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fill the mind with feelings of mystery and horror far beyond what is directly 
expressed in the words used. And Wordsworth abounds in lines which fill 
‘the mind with far-reaching thoughtflike these— 


“He springs the hushed voleano’s mine, 
He puts the earthquake on its dark desigi— 
_ The fierce tornado sleeps within his courts.” 


and frequently, lines which suggest trains of leasing fancies such as— 


_ “The lady of the mere ` 
_ Sole sitting by the shores of old romance.” 


Now if poetry is a way of expressing a certain kind of truth, as explained 
above, we can from this, answer the often asked question, what is the use 
_ or purpose of ‘poetry. A common answer is that the purpose of poetry 
is merely to produce pleasure. But this is a very superficial answer. 
There is indeed a.kind of poetry that aims at a certain kind of pleasure— 
poetry which aims mainly at affording relaxation to a weary mind by making 
to rise and pass before it, a train of images which are refreshing by their 
novelty, variety.and beauty, and that without any straining of the mind 
itself—which is the poetry of Fancy or mental play. It is for a kind of 
pleasure mainly that one reads Endymion, or the Harthly Paradise (‘‘the 
idle singer of an empty day”) and perhaps even the Faery Queene. But 
one soon tires of poetry which has no substance in it, i.e. embodies and 
reveals no truth. Hence from poetry of Fancy Coleridge distinguishes 
poetry of Imagination, which consists in expressing thought and feeling 
in concrete imagery. This is the highest kind of poetry. Its purpose is 
not to produce a pleasurable relaxation but to express, and to impress 
on other minds, the thought of the poet. -Some feeling has taken a strong 
hold on the poet’s mind. He cannot rest until he has given it full expan- 
sion and expression. When he has succeeded, he has a feeling of satisfac- 
tion, but this feeling is much more than pleasure in the oridnary sense. On 
the other side, the reader has the satisfaction of being enlightened and 
made to see and feel what he never saw and felt before. But this also-is ^ 
much more than pleasure in any ordinary sense.’ Thus the pleasure which 
the highest poetry gives, is the pleasure of seeing what was never seen 
before.* ; 


Sri John Davies in his poem on 1 the Soul’ has stated the nature of péetry 
thus: . 


. “Thus does she (the soul) when from individual states 
She doth abstract the universal kinds, : 
Which then, ro-clothed in divers names and fates, 
Steal access through the senses to our minds,” j 


This means that the soul discerns deep truths of- nature and life first, in the 
abstract form, and then embodies them in concrete imagery, ` in Which Hey can be 
_ Been directly by the eye of the mind, 
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Modern Criticism : Second question, How poetry should be criticised. 


From this conception of the nature and purpose of poetry we can 
see how poems are composed, and what the function of the critic is. In the 
first place we can see that a poem rises and forms itself in the poet’s mind ` 
somewhat as follows :— 


A poem has its beginning in some fact or truth which the poet sees 
or recalls, and which lays hold of his mind in idea, appropriating to itself 
_ all his thinking power, and exciting some strong emotion—hbe it anger, 
indignation, pity, gratitude, wonder, fear, hope, regret, sorrow; or the like. 
The poet is one who both feels and thinks more deeply than other men ; and 
the idea is at first not adequate to give- full embodiment to his feeling ; 
and this keeps him thinking until the fundamental idea develops itself into 
a system of connected ideas, each with its own shade of feeling ; and these 
reinforce one another, and grow together into one whole of thought and 
feeling in which the original thought finds full expression: But thought 
and feeling -by themselves are but “airy nothing” ; the thinking power, 
as it evolves its ideas, puts them into words ; and words give consistency 
and permanence to ideas and feelings ; and thus an organic whole of thought, 
feeling and language gradually takes form in the poet’s mind, of which the 
fundamental truth (idea) is the soul which evolves and holds them all together 
in one living whole. 


Thus a true poem is not made but grows from a germ within the 
mind, as the plant grows in the soil. It is not art, but inspiration ; it cannot f 
be produced by any labour of the will. A person may have read many 
books, and remember their contents accurately and may bring together 
materials from the fields of memory and join them together dexterously, 
but a poem thus made artificially will be‘like the artificial rose made of ` 
paper and paste—it will have no life. 


Now with an adequate conception of the meaning and purpose of 
poetry in general before his mind, the critic will be able to judge as to what 
is good or not good in particular poems. And from the above conception 
of a poem we can see what questions will have to be considered in criticising 
a poem, 

‘According to Goethe and Carlyle “the first and foremost duty, of 
the critic is to make clear to himself what the poet’s aim really and truly 
was ; how the task he had to do stood before the poet’s eyes ; and how far, 
with such materials, lie has fulfilled it.”. When criticism first asked-: What - 
_ thought has the poet intended to express, and how far has he suceeded in 
expressing it, the way was opened to the only reasonable and useful form 
of criticism. 


The purpose of the poet might be a small and simple one fulfilled 
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_ in a few lines, or might be a comprehensive and complex one involving 
many branches. Thus the mind of Virgil was filled with a conviction of | 
the function and duty entrusted by heaven to Rome, as saviour and arbiter 
of nations ; Dante had a deep belief in the justice of Providence as mani- 
fested, if not in this, then at least in a future life ; Milton was convinced that . 
it was possible “‘to justify the ways of God to man.” These subjects were 
of vast extent. But Virgil, Dante and Milton felt that they could impress 
these truths on other minds in narratives which would be at least symboli- 
cally true. Wordsworth’s vision of the Daffodils was but a trivial expe- 
rience in ‘itself, but it filled his mind with a feeling of the correspondence 
between human life and the life of nature. The words of the child in We 
are Seven confirmed his belief that the soul in early life preserves an intui- 
tion of its own inherent vitality, and therefore of the unreality of death, 
` an idea worked out more fully afterwards in his Ode on Childhood: these 
feelings impelled him to give them formal expression and communicate them 
to other minds. 


In judging the purpose of a poem the critic will have to bear in mind 
the essential distinction between the poetry of Fancy and that of Ima- 
gination and will not denounce-a work like Endymion for wanting logical 
construction and deep lessons of worldly wisdom, nor a classical tragedy 
like Samson Agonistes for wanting flowers of fancy and rhetoric. He will 
not criticise Prometheus or the Witch of Atlass or the Dunciad on the same 
principles as the Essay on Man or In Memoriam. 


It. Having considered the poet’s purpose, dramatic, epic or lyric— 
Faney or Imagination—the critic will have to consider the means which 
the poet has used to accomplish his purpose. The following are some of 
the questions which will occur to him. : 


1. He will consider whether the poem is a work of art or of genius. 
The place of.art in poetry has been a subject of much discussion. Much 
depends on the meaning assigned to the word art. Real art means some- 
thing more than merely to collect materials from different quarters, and 
piece them together in an intellectual mosaic after a pattern ; though this — 
method has been followed sometimes in poetry. It may mean evolving 
from within the mind itself many possible ways of giving expression to the 
fundamental idea, and distinguishing the best. But in this sense it does 
not differ essentially from inspiration unless it be that it takes longer time 
than when the right form of expression comes immediately. Even if 
Tennyson needed more time and reflection than Shelley to find- the right 
words, it does not follow that his work was artificial merely. His ideas 
came mostly from within his own mind and he selected the best and gave 
them order, and in this there was both genius and art. 


The place of art in poetry formed a main subject of dispute between - 
the classical and romantic schools of poetry. The classics attached the 
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` utmost importance to art, as necessary to give symmetry of parts, relevaricé 
and moderation (“sweet reasonableness”) in language, to the exclusion of 
unnecessary verbiage and ornament—but with some consequent tendency 
to imitation and monotony. The romantics accused them of 
being artificial and second-hand in everything, and appealed to spontaneity 
and inspiration, but often fell into prolixity, verbiage and rhetoric. 

2. He will consider how far it is original and how far imitated. The 
question of imitation has also been debated. Can a poet ever be justified 
in using ideas and images which have been used by others before him ? 
It may be said that if he makes a new or a better use of it than his pre- 
decessor he has a right to it. A French poet, when accused of plagiarism, 
said that he had a right to take back his own property wherever he found |. 
it,—meaning that he needed these things more, and could make a better 
use of them, than his predecessor. 

3. With regard to the parts into which the poet has expanded and 
developed his fundamental idea and purpose. -Do all the subordinate parts 
rise naturally out of the subject and do they all harmonize with each other- 
in such a way as to form, with the fundamental idea, one organic whole, 
in which the original purpose is fully realised. This is the problem of unity 
to which -Aristotle and the classical school attached special importance 
but which is a fundamental condition of all art. TEN i 

Thus in the case of a drama, the critic will consider whether the 
successive scenes rise naturally out of the subject and circumstances, and 
are so correlated together as to form one whole of action in which the funda- 
mental intention is worked out ; and whether the actions of the different 
persons rise naturally out of the circumstances and characters ascribed to 
them. He will object'to all scenes and persons, which, even though they 
should be good in themselves, contribute little or nothing to the plan of the 
whole. He will consider also the use made by the poet, of epic elements `. 
in the form of description and narrative, of lyric elements - of song and 
chorus, and of rhetorical declamation. He will consider also the use made 
in tragedy, of comical characters and dialogues (excluded by the classical 
school). oo R ; i 

_ 4. The- critic will consider also the language in which the poet has. 
sought to express his thought, and its fitness for the poet’s purpose. ` ° 

Is it mainly English of native origin, or largely classical (Latin or 
French) ? Is it terse and condensed, or is it prolix, giving more words 
than needed forthe purpose ? If the poet speaks in character—monologue / 
or dialogue—the critic will expect that the language is in keeping with 
the character and circumstances of the speaker. If the poet speaks in his 
own person, what kind of language should he use ? Wordsworth and. 
others hold that the language of poetry should be (with due refinement)essen- 
tially the same as that which could be used in prose (on the principle that 
the deepest thought is best felt when expressed in the simplest language, 

§—2172P—I - : i 
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and that the. difference between poetry and prose lies not in the language l 


- used but in the thought and feeling expressed). Others have assumed that 


there should be a special kind of language, invented and reserved for the | 
use of poets—consisting largely of words and phrases which could not be 
used in prose—an artificial “poetic diction.” Different kinds of poetic 
diction have been used at different times,—e.g., that of the 18th century 


` against which thé Lyrical Ballads was a:reaction. ‘The use of such artificial 


diction and its encouragement by critics, has sometimes led, as Wordsworth 
complained, to the illusion that poetry differs from prose mainly or wholly: 
in the words and phrases used , and not in thought and feeling. >: 
5. Hence the critic may have to consider also the relation. of the 
poet’s style to the various fashions of phraseology and style (poetic diction) 
which have prevailed at various periods, eg., the euphuistic and 
‘metaphysical’ styles with their ‘conceits’ ; the epigrammatic and antithetical 
style ; the periphrastic style, the “homely” and ‘familiar’ style : the extra- 
vagantly metaphorical style ; straightforwardness and affectation of style. 
6. The poem may be largely descriptive or narrative. Description 
will always be important in poetry, because ‘it is the nature of poetry to 
express thought as far as possible in concrete pictures (imagination). The 
critic therefore will consider the poet’s power of description. Is his des- 
cription simply an enumeration of details, like a catalogue of things for 
show (Lessing’s charge against the descriptive poetry of 18th century) ? 
Or, are the several details so related as. to form together one pictorial 
whole ? Or, has the poet the power of painting (by suggestion) a whole 
picture with only a few descriptive touches ? Are his descriptions presented 
wholly for their own sake, or are they such as to express or suggest some 


“meaning (thought or feeling) bearing on human life (as in the descriptive _ 


work of the 19th century poets) ? And are. they all subservient to the 
fundamental purpose of the poem at a whole ? Much the same tests will 
be applied to narrative and lyric poetry. 

7. As poetry consists so largely in power of expressing thought 
in a pictorial form by power of imagination (image-making), similes and 
metaphors will enter largely into poetry. Hence the critic will have to 
consider the poet’s similes and metaphors, each of which should be a mental 


~ picture expressing thought. 


(i) As to his similes : the poet may simply state the fact that his 


subject is like such and such another thing. Or the other thing to which 
` he compares his subject, may be described so fully asto be a complete picture 
. by- itself, containing many more details than those which enter into the 


actual likeness—the simile being thus expanded into a little poem, capable 
of being considered by itself. This was the practice of Homer, especially 
in the Iliad, and the example was followed by Virgil and Milton and by 
many others (e.g, the simile of the bees repeated from Homer in dierent 
ways by both Shakespeare and Milton). 


~ 
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(ii) - The critic will consider also the poet’s ‘metaphors (in which the — 
" similitude is absorbed into the text), which are to many poets the favourite 
form of- expression. Thus the later plays of Shakespeare and the poéms 
of Shelley are tissues of metaphors'. (Indeed some critics, such as Jeffrey , 
and Hazlitt, seem to have thought of postty e as consisting mainly of meta- 
phor.) ' 
. The danger in the use of metaphor will lie in the intermixture. of differ- 
ent comparisons, and confusion of the subject illustrated with the thing nsed. 
to illustrate it (cf. the poetry of Meredith). The critic will have to consider 
whether the metaphors are original, and whether they really express thought 
and feeling and are not mere ‘purple patches’ stuck in for decoration, and. 
whether they serve to deepen the fundamental ‘thought and sre of the 
whole.. 
8. The critic will have to consider also the use made of Wit and Humour 
in the poem, and their bearing on its main purpose—humorous speeches and 
dialoges, satirical descriptions’ as in Dryden, epigrams, antitheses, con- ' 
trasts and sarcasms as in Pope, mock-heroic and burlesque as in Hudibras 
and the Dunciad, and the fusion of satire and burlesque with poetic des: 
cription'and pathos (raising satire into poetry) as in Burns and Byron. 
9. The critic will consider also the harmony of the language and of 
the versification. ‘He cannot be a poet who has no music in his soul.” 
His harmony will consist in the rhythm or flow of the words, - and in- the 


comparative proportions of the clauses, lines, and ‘verses. ahs is a subject 
which ‘requires separate analysis and illustration. , 


10.- The critic will sometimes have to apply the distinction between 
poetry and rhetoric. Poetry includes everything essential to the concrete 
expression of thought and feeling. Rhetoric will include all adjuncts which 

may be ornamental and pleasing in themselves, but add little or nothing 
to the meaning—the thought and feeling—of the poem. It will include 
“flowery language,” métaphor beyond what is needed, descriptive details 
which add nothing to the thought. It belongs to the sphere of Fancy or 
mental play, as distinguished from that`of Imagination or pictorial expres- 
sion of thought. It is pardonable when it gives genuine pictures.of things 
(even when not necessary). It is objectionable-when it produces illusion 
merely, 7.¢., gives an appearance of thought and substance tò what is only 


1 The following example may pent cited from Shelley : :— 
“O thou, 

Who chariotest to their cold wintry bed 
The- winged seeds where they lie cold and low, oh 
Each like & corpse within a grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the spring shall- blow 
Her clarion o'er the dreaming earth, and fill _ 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) - wee 
With living hues and odours plain end-hill.” . 0... -, 
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verbiage. (Thus, to speak of prose, the speeches of Cicero have sometimes 
been compared unfavourably with those of Demosthenes, as often degene- 
rating into useless rhetoric , as also those of Burke.) Such rhetoric was 
condemned altogether by Aristotle and classical critics, but regarded more 
tolerantly by romanticists, e.g., De Quincey. The danger is that it hides 
` under a mass of words, the main purpose of a poem, or even substitutes 
altogether declamation for poetry. - 

ll. Finally, the critic will consider above all the effect of the poem 
as a whole. Is the thought of which it is the expression something new ? 
Does it give even a little glimpse into reality, revealing something which 
no one else has seen before or thinking what no one else has thought before ?. 
If so, it is a good poem.’ Does it do anything to enlighten, encourage, 
stimulate, elevate mankind, casting new light on any of the mysteries of 

“life? Ifso,itisa great poem. This was the point of criticism most insisted 
on by. Thomas Carlyle. 

It follows from the above sketch of the function of criticism that, 
though the critic has no right to set himself-up as a dictator in the realm of 
poetry (as Jeffrey was accused of doing— —~“self-constituted judge of poesy”), 
his function is an important one ; and that the endowment required to 
make a really great critic is a gift of a high order. He cannot rank with 
the original creator of the work criticised, but to be a really good critic he 
has to be a re-creator. He has to begin where the poet began, viz., with 


the original fact of experience or memory which excited the creative impulse . 


or feeling in the poet’s mind, and he has to feel that force working.in his 
own mind as it did in the poet’s mind, and evolving into the same system of 
contributary ideas and feelings, arriving at that whole of thought and 
language which is the poem. He will then be able to judge the poet’s work 
from the inside, having done it over again himself. Hence the critic of 
poetry has to be himself ees of a poet’ (hough only i in a secondary: 
sense). 

But many critics have not confined themselves to criticism in the 
strict sense, but have added extensive commentary and reflexions of their 
own, so that criticism, though not great literature by itself, has supplied 
occasion for much literature of high worth, e.g., Carlyle, Macaulay, Lowell, 
Swinburne, Hutton, Dowden, Hazlitt, Morley, and others. 

But the main purpose of the critic, as such, is to enable other people 
to understand and appreciate poetry. This means that he must help the 
reader also, to follow the growth of the poem in his own mind as the critic 
himself does. In so doing the reader will feel something of the same pleasure 
of creation which the poet felt, and will be able to enjoy whatever insight 


into the heart of things the poet has been able to obtain and express. “The 


vision splendid” will pass before his mind’s eye, less brightly than before 
the poet’s own, but still intelligible. 
*Reprinted from The Calcuita Review (May-June, 1926). 


NEO-ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN 
LITERATURE 


(A RAPID HISTORICAL SURVEY or LITERARY ART SINCE THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION) 


ACHARYA BRAJENDRA Narn SEAL 


Originating in the last century in Germany, in a half-sentimental, 
half-imaginative return to the Middle Ages—while the rest of Europe was 
seething with the germs of that tremendous revolt against the mediaeval 
order which expired in the Titanic energies of the first French Revolution, — 
having its first advent in the weird, ghastly ballads and wild-clashing 
dramas of Bürger and Goéthe, Schiller and Kotzebue, this movement 
spread to England, where an antiquarian revival of Gothic art and literature 
had prepared the way for a historico-imaginative treatment in the romantic 
style. Numbering Scott, Ellis, Ritson, Warton, Gray, Leyden, among 
its adherents, it culminated in the sépulchral horrors and iron clank of 
Matthew Gregory Lewis. In France the mantle of the champion of the 
medieval order fell upon Chateaubriand, whose masterly genius drew, 
as into a vortex, Augustin Thierry, Barante and a band of other young 
enthusiasts who formed the Historico-Romantic School. For, in reality, 
the French Revolution in Europe was conquered by the Middle Ages. The 
age of chivalry, over which Burke pronounced a funeral oration, came to 
life again in the imagination of those days and, decked out in all the para- 
phernalia of picturesque imagery and bizarre sentiment, stalked among 
the children of light like Armida among the host of Christian knights. 

But in this resuscitation, the mediaeval consciousness underwent a 
strange transformation. What was revived was the double, the reflex of 
that consciousness; the antique in masquerade, the externalised, sym- 
bolical stage, risen through the negative criticism of the French Revolu- 
tion, into self-consciousness and subjectivity. This all-important factor 
has made it essential to term the movement neo-romantic. Here, in the 
development of art-consciousness, an epoch began of the mightiest and 
most fruitful significance. Centuries before, the eruptions of the Goths 
and Vandals, through the overthrow of the Roman Empire, had given the 
death-blow to Paganism and the classical type of art and consciousness. 
A new stage had been introduced, the Gothic consciousness, which trans- 
formed the religious and social orders, and gave Feudalism and Catholicism 
to Europe. The world-building process was now dramatically enacted 
over again. The “‘telluric’ phenomenon of the French Revolution, by 
overthrowing the mediaeval order, heralded the advent of a new Kingdom 
of the spirit,.the neo-romantic stage of mind and art. 


» 


. 
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It should be observed that, in our historical account of the origin of 
the eo-romantic movement, we place little value upon the direct influence 
of the French illumination, and far greater stress on the German reaction 
against it, which transfiguréd the mediaeval institutions and raised 
them to the absolute by lifting them up to the plane of self-conscious- 
ness, i nee 

Of this German reaction, Kant, Schelling and, above all, Hegel, were 
the philosophic exponents, so much so that Hegel’s philosophy was twitted 
as a restoration philosophy, and his metaphysics as a new version of: 
mediaeval scholasticism. While, therefore, dating the inauguration of 
the modern literary epoch from the era of thé first French Revolution, we 
think it necessary to point out that neither the iconoclastic, red-handed 
fury of the Seine, nor the cadaverous glimmer of the illumination that 
had preceded it, did, in fact, or could possibly, directly favour the-develop- 
ment of any type of art imaginative faculties of the mind. It is easily 
understood a priori why this should be so. And we do actually find that 
the pre-revolutionary age in France was mainly distinguished by a rich 


_ encyclopaedic, juristic and economic literature,—to speak only of the 


permanent contributions to the stock of knowledge, the main drift of which, 
as of the ephemeral materialistic writings grouped round works with such. 
significant titles as The System of Nature and Man a Machine, was strange. 


- as it may seem, to preach a mechanical subjectivity as the last word of 


wisdom in all branches of social and political science—a mechanical sub- 
jectivity which was the polar opposite of that egoistic subjectivity that. 
lay at the bottom of neo-romantic art: The physiocratic school of political, 
economy headed by -Quesnay—the predecessors of Adam Smith—con- 
sidered agriculture alone to be productive, depreciating the utility of human 
labour as embodied in the manufacturing industries; but, coupled with 
this mechanical conception of economy, was the subjective assumption 
that human legislation might with ease, and ought to, keep up the balance 
between agriculture and manufacture, that were initially so disparate. i 
In juristic and political philosophy, civil, or as it was often called, artificial, 
society was regarded as only a complicated mechanism, put together under 
the contract social, which might be taken to pieces and set up again at any 
time under a fresh covenant. In psychology, in the departments of logic, 
esthetics, and ethics, the conception of mechanical subjectivity expressed. 
itself unmistakably in the cardinal doctrines of associationalism, 

Such rationalism was, no doubt, capable, in an intoxication of self. 
forgetfulness, of giving to the world a heroine of’ Mabille—if we may be 
pardoned for sayng so—figurine as the Goddess of Reason, or the con-` 
ventional forms of David’s pseudo-classic revival, or even the Marseillaise,— 
put scarcely the Faust, the René, the Prelude, the overflowing sentiment 
of Canova’s marble glories, or the unearthly revelations of Beethoven’s 
mysterious symphonies. . : D cae 
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’ Neither would it’be ‘correct to say that the romantic revival attempted 
by apologists’ to the mediaeval order like De Maistre and Scott, who were 
untouched by the crucial doubt that was so universal, founded the epoch: 
of modern literary art. For the origin of that art, as negative criticism 
was an essential pre-requisite, and it is accordingly in literary men and 
artists Who, while the universe appeared to them a huge Golgotha, yet by 
the fatality of a strange temperament; madly sought for the mysterious 
principle, that might. stir the dry bones of the valley into: life,—literary 
men whose lives and personalities, like lofty mountain summits, were 
sundered, as it were, into two by the bolt of Heaven, the Angel’s Peak of 
ideal vision storming in upon the fauces Averni of naturalistic passion—, 
it is in literary men of this type represented by Goethe and Schiller, Novalis - 
and Richter, Senancour and Guerin, Lamartine and Hugo, Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, men for whom the old wisdom and the old hope, the old 
faith and the old charity, have a profound and essential significance, though ~ l 
these are transfigured under the glare of the illumination,—it is in minds 
like these, and not in the crew of that Mephistopheles “who built God a 
church and laughed his word to scorn,” that the neo-romantic conscious- 
ness attained to an articulate and, artistic expression. 

` A sense of discordance or disturbance, of a want of proportion be- 
tween the ideal and norm of consciousness on.the one hand, and the embodi- 
ment and, constitution of nature and society on the other, has been seen 
to be the vital characteristic of modern life and culture. Metaphysically 
speaking, the ideal process or movement of mind and consciousness, has ` 
been found not to correspond to the stream of tendency in the evolution 
of nature and society. This has begotten an- epidemic of doubt and des- 
pair, which, appearing first in the systems of metaphysics and logic, and 
applied to the destructive criticism or negation of knowledge, of the logical 
or elaborative intellect, rapidly spread to the realm of imagination and 
feeling, stifling poetry and religion, and now threatens to cripple or para- 
lyse the healthy and vigorous practical instincts of the race, so as to dissolve 
all social and political organization, having landed us already in the rank 
pestilential jungle of pessimism and Nirvanism, of Nihilism and Anarchism. 
It is beyond our present scope to`deal with the logical and metaphysical 
aspects of this universal movement of negation ; —in a paper on modern 
literary art, we must confine our remarks to the aesthetic and emotional 
phases of scepticism and nescience, with some of their bearings on the , 
sphere of practice. - - l 

Two remarks on the metaphysics of emotion may not be here out 
of place : i 

(1) It has been reserved for our age to apply the Cartesian canon of 
universal doubt to the criticism of the paucity of emotion in man. . If the 
dualism of subject and object in consciousness, as a faculty of knowledge, 
be the standing enigma, the sphinx’s riddle, proposed to every system of 
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philosophy, what shall we say of the more perplexing, more irreducible 
dualism that limits and conditions the personal and social emotions, the 
organ whereby one personality perceives and is related to another? If 
consciousness, in attempting to apply the subjective norm to the object- 
matter, is arraigned of illusion and deceptiveness, what shall we say of 
that organ of the mind which, be it intuition or perception, sympathy or 
emotion, makes ‘belief to bridge over the gulf between different individuals ? 
For, if subject and object be related as unit and irrational surd, one person- 
ality is as incommensurable with .another as an irrational surd with an 
imaginary expression. And if the intuition, or “perception, of another 
personality be thus purely subjective; if self cannot transcend its own 
plane of existence, what becomes of the great sacraments..of religion and 
society, of the fellowship with God and man? What becomes of Love and 
Sympathy, of Faith.and Hope, of Reverence and d: Dependenta, of Prayer 
and Communion ? 

How like the many-coloured bubbles of childhood’s play do they 
burst and vanish into the ambient egoism of the one isolated. consiousness ! 

The question is, not what are the constituent elements of our notion 
of personality ? It is, how is our intuition of an eternal personality possible ? 
Is it a case of unconscious transference, or projection, taking. place under l 
given conditions of perception, which would reduce it after all to subjective 
association, or a ‘subjective necessity ; or-is it a distinct category which 
is objectively valid, as much as categories of the understanding, like subs- 
tance and cause? If this latter be true how is it deduced, how is it filiated, 
what, is its place and position in the dialectical sai aa of the -cate- 
gories ? 

This is the crucial doubt, the great apakan of Buddha acted over 
again in the consciousness of our age—not the reality of this emotion or 
that, but the possibility of any personal emotion atb all, is questioned. - Here, 
in the region of personal and social emotion, in the realm of religion and 
society, as Descartes said of the sphere of knowledge, what is supremely 
needed is a fixed point like that of Archimedes, a solid and immovable . 
basis on which man may pent his feet and communicate the much-needed 
initial movement. 


(2) Over and above this Cartesian doubt, which is a universal solvent, 
and makes an infinite illusion of Love and Hope and Faith, there are anti- 
nomies of emotion, which reveal the internal self-contradictions and conse- 
quent unreality in the personal intuitions and emotions of the mind. Love 

‘has its antinomy, its element of self-contradiction and suicide, its necessary 
limit or condition of dualism, which it seeks, as necessary limit or condition: 
of dualism, which it seeks as necessarily, to transgress or transcend. ‘Hope 
has its antinomy, its struggle towards the-fulness of light, while it cannot 
inhabit any other than the land. of twilight, a perception of which truth 
made Spinoza say, that hope is impossible to the reason. The antinomy 
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of Faith comes out well in that sentiment of Tertullian: The greater the 
impossibility or absurdity of the object of belief the better for the faithful, 
for faith finds its fullest satisfaction or realisation, its highest subjective 
exercise, under such conditions. A little reflection will show that it is not 
the inherent dualism that constitutes the antinomy, but only the struggle 
towards infinity, towards the transcendence of all limitation or dualism, 
while such limitation is a necessory precondition—a remark that may be 
made with equal truth of the Kantian Antinomies of the pure reason. 
Neo-romanticism, then, the badge of modernism in mind and art, 

had its origin towards the close of the last century in a “fine frenzy” be- 
gotten of doubt and despair. A sense of discordance, as has been already 


said, between the inner and the outer, between spirit and nature, between 


the ideal and the real has been from the first the ete uiehing mark of 
modern life and culture. 


A disillusion or disenchantment fing cast a lightless light, robbed of | 
its illusion of infinity ; Hope of its immortality ; Youth of its innocence ; 
Joy of its calm; in one word, life of its self-forgetfulness. The soul of 


` man is an Enceladus, crushed under the dead-weight of a universe. Tho 


organ of inttospection has fallen a victim to an epidemic distemper of a 

morbidly wakeful self-consciousness. The religious consciousness is passing 

through a-horrible nightmare, and the vampire sucks the life-blood out 

of her breast. Mephistopheles, the emancipated intellect, is abroad. A 

misbegotten polytheism, or Fetichism, miscalled positivistic, offers heca- 

tombs on the altar of the worshippers of Jehovah. A hundred flaunting 

banners and standards, with emblazoned devices and legends, stand un- 

furled where the veil hid the Holy of Holies. For, indeed we moderns 

are the builders of Babel in the plains of Shinar, and a confusion has stricken 

us down. How many Babel-towers and Alma-castles and Armida-palaces 

has not the modern spirit sought in vain to erect, where it might take . 
refuge in the day when the fountains of the deep will be broken up and ' 
the flood-gates of the universe let loose. Historic religion, positive reves 
lation, signs and miracles, all such bridges of the senses between the ideal 
and the real,—have been scouted, not as impossible, but rather as hopes 
lessly inadequate, futile, degrading. Churches, so far as they differ from- 
secular organisations, are a thing doomed to be swept away with the debris 
of ages. The social superstructure is perfect, as a machine for turning 
out hideous men and women. The old charities and pieties, the old house- 
hold gods, Lares and Penates, have been forsaken. of ‘theii. worshippers. 

None of us-but is a son of Eli, defiling and desecrating the shrines of the 
Spirit, the great sacraments and symbolisms of man’s existence. 

Such was the consciousness of discord in which neo-romanticism had 
its origin towards the close of the last century, and which is poignantly 
portrayed in the earlier literature of this new epoch. Subjectivity and 
self- consciousness were its Se marks. A monster brood of 
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fovel emotions was the first fruit of this 'neo-romantie sense of discord. 
- ‘The Sorrows of Werther is a piercing cry of insanity born of the universal 
“despair ; ; the Obermann of Senancour strikes the note of infinite impotence 
and sterility ; the Centaur of Guerin is like one of those mortals who, having 
“taken up to their lips a fragment of the reed thrown away by Pan, thence- 
forward wander restlessly for ever, stricken by a secret madness, Even 
so late as the middle of this century, Heine, calling himself the Aristophanes 
of Germany, confesses himself outmatched in grim mockery by the great 
Aristophanes of Heaven. Insanity and suicidal mania ; ʻa sense of infinite ' 
impotence and_sterility ; the mortal madness of the-worshippers of Pan ; 
the horse-laughter of Pessimism run mad ; the. livid flash of humour play- 
ing on the black depths and the hideous chasms of existence ; and, above 
all, ever and anon by fitful snatches, the wild dirge chanting the infinite 
illusion that clings to hope and love and faith and all such nurslings of 
immortality. This is a ghastly. record of original contributions made, 
in its earlier days, by the new epoch to the genera and species: of emotion 
hitherto subjected to artistic treatment in literature. 


A period of criticism necessarily followed ; and we live in this period 
of critical art, wherein the materials of life are being sifted, and an objective 
basis sought for life, so as to lift out of the plane of over-subjectivity and. 
individualism. A new synthesis and reconstruction of the elements and 
forms of life and consciousness—this is the main effort of the later neo- 
romantic literature.of our day. Call it criticism `of life, with Mathew 
‘Ainold, ‘if you please ; or call it imaginative transfiguration, with Alfred 
Austin,—the ultimate goal is a new synthesis or reconstruction of life and 
consciousness towards which the criticism and the transfiguration are so 
many fragmentary essays. The situation, briefly ‘sketched, is: this :— - 
in a general wreck of an old-order world, there is a stir of life and juvenes- 
cence, A thousand new truths are on the anvils in the forge of Minerva ; 
a thousand new creeds and systems, based upon entirely novel ideas con- 
` cerning the origin and destiny, the place and position, of man in nature, 
have come into vogue; a thousand new religions: with new sacraments 
and novel institutions, social and political; an entire renovation or re- 
construction of the social fabric, based upon a new criticism of the social 
instincts and the personal relations between: man and man, have taken 
possession of the vacant and derelict mind of man that had been left deserted 
by Legion. To transmute these current ideas and conceptions into living 
institutions; to invest new truths and systems with novel emotions and 
images; to embody the modern ideal and meaning in sae a 
and types and symbols, and thus to coin them into flesh and blood ; 
interweave them- with the sympathies and affinities, the historic TA 
and imaginative interests of the race ;—to make them essential conditions 
of the conservation and solidarity of the social regime, and thus to enlist 
the conservative instincts of order, obedience and reverence jn their behalf ; 
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this is the vocation of neo-romantic literary art, as the High~Priest of 
Humanity and the Divine Interpreter of the Universe. 


Modern lyrical poetry is one of the most potent agencies in working 
out this new synthesis of life. ` It opens up a whole world of strange self- 
conscious emotions, of labyrinthine tortuous self-revelation, or original, 
intensely modern moods and characters and situations ;—in short, of new- 
born instincts, intuitions and desires that, in their generic difference from 
the old-world hope and faith and imagination, may be compared with the 
fauna and flora of a new geological period. The lyrical problem is to 
construct a new emotion, a new tone or harmony, out of given materials of ` 
life, viz., one or two characters, a scene in the background, and an artistically- 
contrived situation. DeQuincey’s analysis of a lyrical poem as a work 
of art into the imagery, the sentiment and the conception, is still signi- 
ficant. The imagery corresponds to what we have termed the materials— 
; the tissue of character and scene and situation. The sentiment we call 
the emotion, note or harmony which is struck out of these materials. The 
conception is the central idea round which the emotion plays, or which 
the emotion lights up. For, in truth the invention of-romantic scenes 
and situations is the mythopoeic effort of our age,—the concrete embodiment 
of symbol and imagery is our modern mythology. The new birth of an 
elementary emotion constitutes what is so vaguely called trnsfiguration ; 
it is this newly-evoked emotion that transfigures the imaginative materials 
of life. But our mythopoeic symbolising, imaginative effort, as much as 
the emotional transfiguration that accompanies it, centres round those 
regulative, ideas and conceptions which constitute modern ‘culture, and 
the modern criticism of life. What is fundamental and essential to the 
modern poem, therefore, is this criticism of life, this ideal content of con: 
sciousness. A criticism of life, followed by the building up of a mythology, 
or the mythopoeic process—and lastly a transfiguration,—this is the effort 
of neo-romantic literary art and especially the neo-romantic lyric. In 
Goethe and Novalis, Richter and Heine among the Germans, in Lamartine 
, and Hugo, Theophile Gautier and Musset among the French, in Browning 
and Buchanan, Swinburne and Gabriel Rossetti and Lewis Morris. among 
the English—a criticism of life in a greater or less measure—a mythopoeic 
-process more or less active,—a transfiguration with more or less emotio- . 
nal freshness and novelty ;—in ore word, an effort, more or less 

successful, towards a new synthesis, or reconstruction of life and cons- 
ciousness. : , 

The neo-romantic movement, therefore, cannot be properly said to - 
‘form a school. It represnts a type, an order, a new stage, or stratum, in 
-the evolution of consciousness. It makes as distinct an advance -upon 
the preceding stage—the romantic—as that does upon the classical and 
neo-classical, and the latter upon the oriental and neo-oriental, types of 
mind and art. l 
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To sum up the results of the preceding -historical survey in a con- 
venient formula oF canon of neo-fomantic art: * 

Two conditions are necessary to the genesis of the neo- romantic 
stage of mind and art :—(1).A sense of discordance between the inner and 
the outer, between spirit and nature, the ideal and the real. The social - 
environmént is one of sturm und drang, of fret and fury, of ideal revolt or 
uprising of the human spirit. The movement takes its actual rise, how- 
ever, not in an unhealthy ferment-of dissolution, but in an inevitable process 
which transfigures the old order, and lifts it up to the absolute by raising 
it into self-consciousness and subjectivity. Thus a current of transfiguration 
sets in, of which the significance will shortly be seen. 


~ 


(2) The second element is that of subjective egoism, which, arising 
in the passage from a mechanical. subjectivity, sets up the gratification 
of the individual consciousness as the standard in questions of truth and 
falsehood, right and wrong, beauty and ugliness. No stage of mind or 
art, however, can subsist in an atmosphere of mere negation ; arid accord- 
ingly we find that, in the course of the development of the neo-romantic 
art and consciousness, the negative element—the deadly strife with doubt 
‘ and despair, and the subjective egoism—tends to disappear, and critical 
and constructive elements come into play. At this stage there is a fusion 
of the two streams ; the current of transfiguration of the old order mingles 
with the stream of positive reconstruction of the new. The confluence 
results in a mighty stir and commotion. An objective basis is sought for 
life, so as to lift it out of the plane of over-subjectivity and morbid self- 
consciousness. In the reconstruction, or new synthesis of life and čons- 
ciousness thus attempted, novel ideas as to the place and position of man 
in the universe, and his destiny, a new criticism of social life and relations, 
and new ethical and religious ideals, possess the minds of men.” The func- | 
tion of nco-romantic literary art is to embody these regulative ideas and 
ideals in correspondent types and symbols, to invest them with appropriate 
emotions and images, to interweave them with the sympathies and affinities, 
the historic associations and the imaginative interests of the race, and , 
thus to make them essential conditions of the conservation and solidarity 
of the social regime. The critical and constructive elements of neo-romantic 
literary art may be systematically analysed and methodically registered 
by the help of a convenient formula, or canon, of criticism, which takes 
note of three fundamental aspects : 

(1) The ideal content of consciousness, the regulative idea or central 

conception, which is here an objective criticism of life. 
(2) The mythopaeic process, or embodiment of this idea in a 
Vorstellung—which may be termed the mythology of literary art. 

(8) The crowning transfiguration, or the birth of 4 new emotion, 
as of a new tone or harmony, transfiguring the imaginative 
material. 
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Each of these three fundamental phases of literary att is here for: 
intilated with special reference to what is distinctive and characteristic 
in neo-romanticism. Taking the regulative idea, for example, it is seen 
that in the earlier history of the movement, this element was determined 
by a negative criticism which transformed and transfigured the ideals 
and conceptions of the romantic stage ; a transfiguration which culminated 
in an egoistic subjéctivity, a morbid self-consciousness, an all-engulfing 
individualism, as has been described above. By the law of rhythm, to 
use Spencer’s expressive term, a healthy reaction has been brought about, 
and the great regulative idea of this second phase, upon which the neo- 
tomantic stage has entered, is to lift us out of the plane of over-subjectivity 
and give an objective basis to life and consciousness. To note only orie 
or two striking manifestations of the spirit of the age, this objective aim 
has given to the world the synthetic systems of Hegel and Spencer in the 
department of philosophy, the historic method in the department of history 
and politics, the conception of. organism: and organic development in socio- 
logy ard ‘ethic, the realistic school in the department of art. What is 
characteristic of our age is a criticism of life; by which we do not mean 
vaguely, with Mathew Arnold, a habit of judging by the standard of the 
best and highest that is known in any department, but what is entirely 
different and fir more definite and tangible, viz., an objective criticism, 
éstitwating and appraising things and institutions according to the measure 
in which they fulfil the end or law of their own being, or reflect the regulative 
ides of their type or pattern, and not according to the measure of their 
adaptation to our subjective desires, or individualistic appetite. This 
objective criticism of life and synthesis of consciousness amounts, indeed, 
to a correction of the parallax and aberration in the heliocentric system 
of Kant’s critical philosophy. Thus it is that the objective criticism of 
life in philosophy. Thus it is that the objective criticism of life in a Goethe, 
or a Browning (for Browning is objective in his application of the natural 
‘history ‘method to the delineation of mood and passion), rises superior, 
so far as the idea is concerned, to the dogmatism of a Milton, or even the 
marvellous unconsciousness and impersonality of a Homer or a Shakespeare. 
i Similarly the mythopoeia, and the transfiguration accompanying 
the objective criticism, are peculiar to neo-romantic art. To take the 
transfiguration, for instance, it is found to consist in the birth of a new 
elementary emotion that transfigures the imaginative. meterials of life, 
i.e, an emotion which takes the place of the distinctively religious feelings 
in lifting us to the absolute and the infinite. This last element will be at 
once seeri from our remarks in the previous section on the transitional stage, 
to bejdistinctively neo-romantic in aim and character. We should, perhaps, 
note that the term - transfiguration ‘is here employed in œ sense quite 
distinct from that which Alfred Austin endeavours to affix toit. He uses 
transfiguration to express “an imaginative exaltation of the perceptions, 
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feelings, thoughts and actions, of which life consists.” Imagination and 
exaltation are the essential elements of Austin’s “transfiguration.” The 
exaltation is simply what Edgar Allan Poe would have called “intensity 
of sympathetic mood.” Treating, as these writers do, of poetry in general, 
and not having any particular stage in view, they could not of course get 
beyond mere exaltation or intensity of sympathetic mood. In the transi- 
tional stage of neo-romanticism, the exaltation or intensity tends to expand. 
formlessl¥ and illimitably ; and it is this particular form of exaltation, this 
lifting up to the absolute and the infinite, for which we desire to reserve > 
the term ‘transfiguration’. Further, it is not an image, but an emotion, 
that constitutes the essence of transfiguration. This is the substratum 
of truth in Hegel’s paradoxical saying, that art passes over into religion. 
The imaginative or symbolical apprehension of the absolute gives place 
to the emotional medium of apprehension. ` l 


It next behoves us to exhibit and illustrate, with the wealth and 
amplitude of historic detail, the course that modern literary art, as thus 
defined and sketched in broad outline, has followed in Europe. This would : 
be nothing less than a comprehensive history of European literature, in 
its aesthetic department, for the last hundred years—a supplement to Hallam’s 
standard work, which has become a vital and essential need. For in our 
age, in a truer and higher sense than ever before, there is an organic unity 
and solidarity in European literature, which makes a general history neces- 
sary to the right estimation or understanding of any particular literature. 
Gervinus- and Bauer, in their special histories, are fully alive to this fact, - 
and endeavour to mirror faithfully the general European features of a 
literary or artistic movement, “the form and pressure of the age, the body 
of the time” ; but, this is impossible to do adequately without a standard 
history of the literaturé of Eutope,. since the first French Revolution, codi- > 
fying a set of accepted gerieralisations. And so the special histories of 
modern literature, whether German, French or English, ‘particularly the 
last, suffer in respect of comprehensive grasp, luminous generalisation 
and philosophic criticism.. Their survey is not from the commanding , 
‘height of the’ philosophy of history. Even Taine, philosophical historian 
and critic as he is, does not rise to the high generality of a European stand- 
point which a correct philosophy of history indicates as essential. In 
short, what. Welcker achieved for the Greek epos and drama, and Théophile 
Gautier failed to.achieve for the fine arts of Europe; what that master 
‘of romanticism, Barante, did not even dream of achieving for the literary 
history of the eighteenth century—must be done for the past revolutionary 
literature of. Europe, in its aesthetic department. 

A task like this cannot, of course, be attempted in the pages of a 


- Review; But it may be useful to note, in connection with the following 
: section, that, if such a history be undertaken, the classification of varieties 
of literary, art. must proceed. in.the primary divisions, not upon outward 
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differences of form or manner, but upon internal distinctions in regulative 
ideas and symbolical material. For these latter distinctions alone’ consti- 
tute schools of art. There is not an epic school, a dramatic school; a lyrical 
school; one school for the domestic novel, another for historical romance, 
another again for the society novel. These external differences of form, 
no doubt, entail important distinctions ini respect of: symbolical material. 
The representative matter of the epic, which is a conflict of energy, is funda- 
mentally distinct from that of the lyric poem, which is an outburst of emo- 
tion. But distinctions of external form, and even of representative material; 
when unaccompanied by divergence in central ideas or artistic ideals, are 
insufficient to constitute different schools of art. Omitting the novel, 
for example, and confining our attention to poetry, the hundred contem- 
porary schools of European poetic art are, one-and all, determined by 
differences in regulative ideal, and not by external marks of form or manner, . 
or even by mere distinctions of representative matter. The naturalism 
and individualism of the European poetry of to-day; its neo-paganism 
and pre-Rephaelitism ; its genre painting and antique masquerade ; its 
pot-boiling realism, as well as its impalpable transcendent idealism ; its 
criticism ; its transfiguration ; its introspective analysis; its pathologiéal 
interest, aswell as its beautifully objective art, that sets the social “milieu,” 
the historicosociological forces against individualism and subjectivity, 
are only some of the varieties of neo-romantic literary art, and as such, 
will demand notice in any history of European poetry, and their very men- 
tion will suffice to show that the classification of art in such a history must 
be based upon a philosophical analysis of the regulative ideas of our age, 
. taken in conjunction with its matter of life and consciousness and not 
proceed upon considerations of outward form and manner or distinctions 
of subject or theme. Hegels philosophy of art is vitiated by a-lurking 
fallacy of this nature. The distinctions of type, and those of form and ` 
matter, almost exhaust his principles of division. The ideas play a sub- 
ordinate part in the division, being valued almost solely for individual 
characterisation. Taine has a surer grasp and insight in this regard. 


We have said that the best test and illustration of the theory advanced 
in the present paper would be afforded by a history of European literature, 
in its aesthetic department, for the last hundred years. Such a history 
wouldbe more than atest and an application ; it would lend shape and hue, 
and furnish material contents, to what is here presented in abstract and 
colourless outline. It would also provide opportunity for a classification 
of artistic types of the neo-romantic stage, based upon a philosophical in- 
vestigation of regulative ideals in their rational order and sequence. Though 
the magnitude of the undertaking forbids us to apply such a test in these - 
pages, we think we can provide a severer test still, though not one so fruit- 
ful or significant. We shall trace the rise and manifestation of the neo- 

| romantic movement in Bengali literature, and thus estimate the value, 


BRAJENDRANATH SEAL! AS A LITERARY 
CRITIC 


AMALENDU BOSE 


(Synopsis of a lecture delivered on the occasion of the one hundredth 
_ anniversary of Dr. Seals birth). 


Dr. Brajendranath Seal’s sustained contribution to literary criticism: 
` is confined to a slender book entitled New Essays in Criticism, a book of 
about 150 pages, published in 1903 in Calcutta by a firm called Som Brothers. 
The first edition was not followed up by any other edition. The book is 
now one of the scarce books of our country; few libraries and fewer ins 
dividuals possess a copy ; the National Library has two copies, one damaged 
and the other, a. gift, in good condition. From every point of view, not 
just the reason of piety called forth by this centenary year, it is highly 
desirable that the book should be immediately reprinted. 

The book contains two essays: (1) “The Neo-Romantic Movement 
in Literature ; ; a paper on the Philosophy and History of Art’, from page 1 
to page 105; (2) ‘Keats’ Mind and Art: A Study’, from page 107 to page 
155. The first essay was originally published in the Calcutta Review in 
1890-91; the second essay, written in 1888, was first published as a part 


` _ ofthis book. Although Brajendranath was 39 when the book was published, 


he was only 24 when the Keats essay was written and 26 when the other 
essay was published in the Calcutta Review. In the absence of. any evi- 
dence to the contrary, we should be justified in regarding the printed forms 
of the essays as representing their original forms; these essays, in form, 
style, content and attitude, faithfully reflect the mind of Brajendranath 
Seal when he was in his twenties. The title of the book, however, might 
have been decided on at the time of printing i in 1903 as a calculated challenge 
to Matthew Arnold’s famous Essays in Criticism. 
For so young a man, the range of knowledge evinced in these essays 
is breath-taking. Fora young man of 24-26, it is not-impossible (though it 
is certainly exceptional and impressive) to postulate a brilliant scientific 
concept or to create an impeccable work of imagination. A’ Marlowe, 
à Keats, a Ramanujan, would be'instances of the rare young genius. The 
essays of New Essays in Criticism, the work of a man hardly less young, 
‘represent, however, a different kind of mental energy, viz., the scholarly, 
` the intellectual, the philosophical, an energy that requires a different kind 
of milieu and preparation than are required by the almost magical and 
sudden efflorescence of the creative faculty, artistic or scientific. We 
dg not yet know how precisely the creative faculty of man works. Once’ _ 
upon a time, the belief was that a man bursts into prophecy or poetry when 
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` inspired into it by the unanalysable descent of the divine spirit on him. . 


In our own times, that inspiration i is sought to be found, not in any divine 
source, but in, the equally unanalysable depths of the human consciousnsss, 
perhaps of the millenium-long race-memory, as Jung said. There is then, 
in the nature of the creative faculty an element of the supra-rational and 
the mystical. But in the faculty of which Dr. Seal’s Essays are specimens, 
there is nothing supra-rational or mystical; this is.a. faculty which, on 
the contrary, is the product of the ratiocinative rather than the ‘creative 
energy. This faculty, for purposes of proper organization and expression 
of its fullest gamut and effectiveness, requires a wide and deep range of 


‘study, a range that can be acquired only after years of concentrated and. 


continuous reading and contemplation. The range of study to which ` 
Dr. Seals” essays testify is extraordinarily wide and deep, almost un-, 
believable and-incomparable in a young man in his early twenties. 
"Let us briefly consider this range. Dr. Seal’s theory of literature | 
is based on the Hegelian view of it ; his presentation of this.view is masterly, 
and yet, as I propose to show presently, Dr. Seal’s theory is no mere imitation 
of Hegel’s. The triumph of Dr. Seal’s literary thinking lies in the in- 
dependent advance that he makes on Hegel. If Hegelianism provides the 
focal point of Dr. Seal’s literary theory, he is hardly less familiar with other 
European philosophers and schools.of philosophy, both ancient and modern, 
from the early Greeks to the Positivists and Evolutionists of the nineteenth 
century. Such a familiarity may perhaps be expected in a scholar who 
is himself growing into a philosopher. What I find astonishing is the range 
of his literary studies. He is entirely at home in the works of the German , 
writers of the romantic school: Goethe, Schiller, Kotzebue, . Burger, 
Richter, Heine ; the works of the French writers of the romantic school : 
Victor Hugo, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Alfred. de Musset, Augustine , 
Thierry, Gautier and Maurice de Guerine ; the works of the English writers __ 
of the same school: Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Byron; Shelley, Keats; 
Tennyson, Browning and Swinburne, These are the names of the major 
writers and perhaps it would be said that a familiarity with their works is 
not altogether exceptional. To my mind, the familiarity is exceptional 
when we consider that: Dr. Seal has not limited his reading to English writers 
only and when we consider his age at the time of writing these essays. The 
familiarity, however, would strike one as particularly exceptional when- 
we find him thoroughly conversant with'the works of a number of lesser 
writers who are, to most students—even the professional students—of 
literature, mere names’ to be found in literary history. Unless one is doing 
a-thesis-on these writers, how many scholars of literature go to the writings 
of the. Wartons, Ritson, M. G. Lewis, or of Ellis and Leyden and Lewis’ 
“Morris ? Who would read, even in the nineties of the last century, that’ 


‘pompous epic gone with the wind now, the Epic of Hades? . Dr. Seals 


. knowledge of Hallam’s comprehensive history of European literature, the 


. 
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accounts of Gervinus, Bauer. and Taine Df Welcker’s treatment of Greek ` 
epic and drama, Theophile Gautier’s historical analysis of European paint- 
ing, and of Barante’s colossal Literary History of the Eighteenth Century, 
may be rivalled by the-range of studies of a Saintsbury (Dr. Seal’s contem- 
porary) or a Rene Wellek or a Jacques Barzun of our own times, but my ` 
point is that no critic in his twenties has shown a comparable broadness 
and catholicity of reading and, what is more important, no one has brought - 
to beat upon his reading that passion for ideas, that vision of the course 
of history, that gift of independent analysis, which are writ large and lumi- 
nous on every sentence of Dr. Seal’s little book. i 


New Hssays in Criticism contains two essays : of these two, the first, 
that on ‘The Neo-Romantic Movement in Literature’, seems to mie clearly 
the more important piece, the second one being essentially an admirable 
application of the central philosophy presented in the first. It is important 
for another reason. In the third section of this essay, Dr. Seal-applies his 
mind to the Neo-Romantic Movement of Bengali Literature ; it is a pene- 
trating examination of trends in Bengali literature of the late nineteenth 
century that no serious analyst of the history of Bengali literature should 
overlook, though, I very much fear, no such analyst has yet taken this essay ` 
into account. And that is a great pity, for Dr. Seal’s essay can’ provide-' 
the. historians of. Bengali literature with that philosophical foundation 
which our histories sadly lack but without which all such histories are re- 
duced to mindless chronicles’ or tendentious patterns. That Dr. Seal 
has devoted a whole section to Bengali literature also testifies to his capacity 
for independent and seminal thinking, not to speak of his vivid pre-occupa- 
tion with his own culture. Dr. Seal’s business in the essay is not to for. — 
mulate a literary theory that would apply to European literature only 
but to discover a truth of literature that would hold good for all literature, ~ 
even Bengali literature that belongs to a distant and different tradition. 
Dr. Seat was a Syncretist. l 


His Syncretism comes out in a sentence” ‘of the prefatory essay and, 
of course, in the longer essays all through. In the Preface, Dr. Seal says 
that his intention in the book is “‘to-exhibit the genetic method as applied ` 
to literary. criticism from the pilono poito: -historical, the comparative and 
the psychological points of ` view.” To Dr. Seal’s thinking there is no 
_ simple, single approach to the truth and value of literature, ‘no*monolithic ° 
method that alone can extract the full sighificance from literary works. 
Modern knowledge brings to man’s service‘a number of techniques all of 
which should be harnessed to the business of. criticism. The foundation — 
‘of this syncretism is provided by Hegel’s celebrated work on aesthetics. 
Dr. Seal says: t 


What is primarily, requisite is that a wide enan should 
-. be arrived at concerning the idea, or central standard, that regulates 
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the aesthetic instincts and efforts of our age, and it should, in the 
next place, be sought to trace the origin and development of this 
idea out of the deep-working currents and forces of modern life and 
society, as also to work out its filiation to the entire movement of 
~ aesthetic ideas in history. 


* 


In Hegel’s philosophy of Art, Religion, Philosophy and Art, each seeks to 
apprehend and realize the absolute though each has a separate medium of | 
reflecting the absolute. The organ of Art is the imaginative or represent- _ 
ative faculty ; that of Religion is the emotive faculty; and that of Philo- 
sophy is absolute cognition. One is reminded of a similar categorization ` 
of the basic faculties in Benedetto Croce. When we limit ourselves to 
Art alone; we find, as Hegel says, that every work of art can be analyzed 
into three elements as follows : 
(a) the idea of the artistic inspiration that seeks realization ; this 
is the Soul of Art ; j 
(b) the representation or symbol which is the Body or Matter of Art ; 
E (c) the reflection of the idea by the symbolical or representative 
matter which gives us the concrete work of art. 
If this ultimate reflection becomes faint and obscure, if, in Dr, Seal’s words, 
Hegel’s view stands that “the ideal is insufficient to regulate the huge dis- . 
orderly mass of lawless or grotesque images, as in primitive architecture, 
and in Mythopoeic allegories, analogies and symbolisms generally, the. 
type of art...... is Oriental.” If, however, in course of the dialectics of 
intellectual history, the representative matter loses its predominance and 
lawless grotesqueness, if it becomes permeated by the ideal or the pure 
concept, the result would be graceful symmetry and repose: this would 
bo the classical phase of art.’ A further phase is that of romanticism in 
which Matter is transcended by Form (by Form, Dr. Seal understands 
the spiritual constituent of art, the Soul, the Idea, that seeks realization), 
in which the Symbol (by Symbol, Dr. Seal understands the Body or Matter 
of art, or, as we should call it in the parlance of the aesthetics of today, 
the Image) is overthrown by the Soul. In romantic art, one is made aware 
of “the hopeless inadequacy of all representative matter and symbol to 
reflect the ideal or conception.” l ' 


Dr. Seal does not bring in the Platonic theory of Ideas in his treat- 
ment of the progress of Art, but, it seems to me, a distinction between 
noumena and phenomena lurks behind his concept of romanticism which 
he finds to be the dialectical apex of the coursé of art. In our own times, 
the nature of romanticism has been ruthlessly probed from a variety of 
angles; it has been defined from almost as many points‘of view as the 
definers till at last a recent historian of English romantic poetry (Dr. Ian 
Jack, the author of the Oxford History of English Literature volume on 
the Romantic poets) has found it necessary and possible to avoid using 
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the word ‘romantic’ in course of his six hundred forty-page long book. As 
far back as 1821, Byron had sarcastically referred to Schlegel and Madame 
du Stael who; kè thought, had endeavoured “‘to reduce poetry to two systems, 
classical and romantic.” The deep-seated pragmatism of the British 
nature prevents British critics from correlating literary facts, the arte- 
facts , to qualitative categories. British critics distrust abstractions and 
generalities, One need not therefore be seriously disturbed by Byron’s 
sarcasm or Ian Jack’s anarchism. What is however a cause of scepticism 
is the fact that the term ‘romanticism’, interpreted in a thousand ways 
and one, has today become incapable of bearing any precise meaning. In 


his powerful book, Classic, Romantic and Modern, J. acques Barzun has 
collected a number of various usages of the term ‘romantic’, showing how 


the word hás meant to different people such different things as attractive, 
unselfish, exuberant, ornamental, futile, ‘heroic, conservative, revolutionary, 
formless, formalistic, and so on. The word has been used to refer to love, 
music, Christianity, sensuality, and a score of other things. As Professor. 
Lovejoy, the distinguished Harvard historian of Ideas, suggests in his 
work on discriminations of the meanings of the term ‘romanticism’, the term 
has myriad meanings, one meaning being as correct as another, all meanings 
arising from the myriad passions and attitudes of an age. A 

But although such semantic imprecisions seem to cloud issues, one 
must not approach any human. activity, leastways literature, from an 
anarchist, atomistic angle. An artist is no doubt a highly individual being ; 
every artist achieves a unique effect. Nevertheless, since the artist too is 
as much a member of society and as much liable to the processes of existence 
as any common mortal, and since (as Aristotle rightly maintained) there 
cannot be any knowledge without categories and discrimination, literary 
criticism must have recourse to terms of generalisation. Thus, in spite 
. of Byron’s gibe, the Germans and the French were right in using the terms 
‘romantic’ and ‘classic’, and Dr. B. N. Seal gives evidence of philosophical 
good sense and literary sensibility when he adheres to the terms and, what 
is more, seeks to refine their meanings. 3 

After accepting Hegel's three elements of art, Dr. Seal proposes ‘‘to 
enlarge, correct, bring up to date Hegel’s doctriné, to carry the investigation. 
beyond the point of the pre-Revolutionary age” (i.¢., the age of the French 
Revolution) to which Hegel had brought it. Art criticism, says Dr. Seal, 
must direct itself, not, as in Hegel, to the abstract character of the re- 
presentation of the Idea, but rather to the rhythmic and articulate embodi- 
ment of perceptions and images; feelings, and ideas. And since Dr. Seal 
entertains this trans-Hegelian view of the true direction of literary criticism, 
he inevitably declines to accept the Hegelian tri-serrated levels of art, 
He declares in unambiguous language that “the classification of types of 
art, which is simply logical and abstract, cannot exhaust the possible 
varieties of its concrete stages.” It follows therefore that the Hegelian 
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postulation of the consummation of the course of art in romanticism also 
falls through. Dr. Seal says : “It is idle, therefore, to say, as Hegel says, 
that the romantic type is final, and that art, as a historic movement, culmi- 
nates, after the romantic type in religion and philosophy.” 


The position of Dr. Seal, then, is at once-Hegelian and trans-Hegelian : ` 
it is Hegelian insofar as it accepts Hegel’s theory of the nature of art and ` 
of phases of art ; it goes beyond Hegel in denying a closed, static and deter- 
ministic destiny for art. There is an endless vista of promise even beyond 
romanticism, however impressive and exciting the romantic phase of art 
may be. In this dynamic concept of the course of art lies Dr. Seal’s ori- 
ginality, his bold independence of Hegel. Dr. Seal does not make any 
direct reference to Darwin or indeed to any thinker of the Evolutionist 
school, but I may be permitted to offer the conjecture that the theory of 
Evolution and its basic thesis that life is a ceaseless continuum. are cons- 
tantly at the back of Dr. Seal’s mind and enable him to think beyond Hegel. 
Referring to the Indian Puranas, the Babylonian and Semitic ‘mysteries’ 
and the long tradition of the custom of crucifixion—how delighted Sir James 
Frazer and T. S. Eliot would have been to find a kindred spirit in the Indian ' 
savant !—Dr. Seal highlights other important omissions from the Hegelian 
pattern, the omission of the claims of prehistoric antiquity and of the coming 
race, the omission also of the period of transition between the dissolution 
of the old and the advent of a new order. Thus Dr. Seal leads.us on beyond 
the stage of romanticism to which Hegel had brought us in his work on 
Aesthetics ; he leads us on to the next phase which he calls neo-romanticism, 
describing the neo-romantic movement as a movement which may be des- 

` cribed as the badge of modernism in mind and art. The historical view 
of Art that Dr. Seal advocates is an exceptionally complex, involved and 
difficult intellectual adventure into which not many men would be entitled 
to plunge, and at no time has Dr. Seal conceived of the critic’s function 
as glib and dilettantish. It would be necessary, says Dr. Seal, to possess 
a comprehensive philosophy of history which is a necessary precondition 
for a comprehensive philosophy of art. It would also be necessary to cor- 
relate the artistic products to their material conditions ; the term material 
is used by Dr. Seal not in the Marxian context but to mean such purely 
` physical data as (to use his own words) stretch from “the uncouth mammoth» 
bones of the glacial and interglacial epochs to the grotesque Sphinx-like 
shapes and ever-fluent rainbow hues of Richter’s, or Carlyle’s, or Hugo’s 
rhapsodies.” The critic must possess yet further knowledge, the know-' 
ledge of sociology and the knowledge of ethnology. Dr.. Seal admires 
Hippolyte Taine’s frequent references to the environment in explaining 
-the genesis of any product of literary art, his reference to the ‘milieu’ of 
art. One may humbly suggest at this point that Dr. Seal has perhaps 
rather overrated the value of the ‘milieu-slanted assessment of art. As 
-Bonamy Dobree has wittily said, “Much has lately been made of the ins 
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fluence of economics: too much, for- Marx cannot account for Milton.” 
Milieu with Dr, Seal is not necessarily the economic aspect of the environ- 
ment only, milieu comprehends the total conditions of the environment, 
. And yet, one knows that the nineteenth century faith in the predictability 
of any cause-and-effect chain of events has crumbled, down today in the 
face of the modern concept of indeterminacy, and also that the notion of the 
significance of environment in the creation of the work of art has steeply 
‘diminished. No amount of researches in environment can explain the 
poetry of Catullus, Chandidas, Hafiz, Villon, Heine, Walter de la Mare. 
There is a second feature in Dr. Seal’s essay which, one may humbly suggest 
again, must make the modern reader demur. This is Dr. Seal’s strange 
conjunction of names of poets. He mentions Matthew Arnold and Alfred 
Austin in the same breath ; Kotzebue and Schiller ; Browning and Robert 
Buchanan ; Gabriel Rossetti and the Australian poet Lewis Morris. Such 
yokings together rouse a suspicion about the validity of the theory that 
leads to such aberrations of. judgment. Perhaps however Dr. Seal yoked 
these names together not to suggest any qualitative but a generic analogy. 
There is a third feature in Dr. Seal’s cogitations which rather detracts 
from the value of his general theory. Hegel’s philosophy of art, Dr. Seal 
finds, is “vitiated by a lurking fallacy’, the fallacy, namely, of concentrating 
on distinctions of type alone without making allowances for growth and 
change. If there be a lurking fallacy in Hegel, there is, one fears, a lurking 
weakness in Dr. Seal’s view of literature. Dr. Seal focusses his whole 
attention on poetry; he has not a word to spare on drama and, what 
isa yet more serious omission, on fiction. Whether we like it or not, fiction 
has established itself as the dominant art form of modern times since the 
- nineteenth century ; the greatest names in literature today are the names 
of novelists—Balzac, Dickens, Hardy, Tolstoi, Dostoievski, Stendhal, . 
Hemingway, Sholokov. Dr. Seal writes, “Omitting the novel, for example” 
and so on. But he offers no reason for this grave omission which reduces 
a discussion of any theory of literature to linear abstractions merely. One 
has a feeling that had Dr. Seal been interested in fiction and included fiction 
in his theory of literary art, his theory would have stood on much firmer 
ground than it does at present. 


. The third section. of Dr. Seal’s book is devoted to an examination of 
the Neo-Romantic Movement in Bengali Litefature. What is, to my mind, 
most admirable about those spendid men and women who fode on the 
crest of the nineteenth century Bengali renaissance, and of whom 
Dr. Brajendranath Seal was a grand and almost the last representative, 
is that they went to Western knowledge not with a view to losing their 
native identity-in Westernism but rather with the aim of testing the validity 
of their own tradition in the light of Western thought and vice versa and, 
sometimes, also to devise, if possible, a synthesis between the native and 
the foreign. Dr, Seal’s erudition in respect of European aesthetics is put 
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to use in his estimate of his own literary tradition; that is, the Bengali. 
This is an attitude which should serve as a model to many students of ~ 
literature in our country who keep separate Western and Indian literary 
theory and practice and thus maintain a double standard. If Art is.® ` 
way of truth, the truth must transcend demarcations of space and time. 


i 


Dr. Seal does not survey the whole range of Indian literature. from 
his syncretistic angle. One wishes he had done so; the result would have 
been a lucent path-indicator to students of Indian literature, especially 
Sanskrit literature. Even his deliberately, restrictive treatment of Bengali 
literature is extremely cursory in respect of the ~pre-Michael periods, 
Granted that at the time this book was written, Dr. Dinesh Sen’s great 
history of Bengali literature had not yet been written and therefore a know- 
ledge of our literary past was denied to the Bengali intelligentsia, the un- 
happy fact still remains that Dr. Seal does not refer at all to the great 
Vaishnav lyrists. Consequently, I find ‘his description of the works of 
Kashiram Das, Krittivas, and Bharatchandra as specimens of indigenous 
Orientalism (using the term not in a geographical but in a qualitative sense) 
rather questionable ; Dr. Seal has not been able to discern the sophistication 
and classicism of our literature which had left its oriental phase far behind. 
While however Dr. Seal contrasts Kasiram and Krittivas with Michael 

_ and Hemachandra as writers of epic poetry, he is admirably wise in in- 

~ dicating a major difference between the earlier writers and the later: 
the later writers use old mythology symbolistically to provide meaning 
for the contemporary situation. This was how Shelley. dealt with the 
Promethus theme, Keats with the Hyperion theme, R. H. Horne composed 
his‘shilling epic’ on the story of Orion and Matthew Arnold wrote his Merope. 
Dr. Seal calls this the ‘metaphysical epos’ and agrees with the well-known 
‘thesis of Dryden that the epos has been irrevocably lost to mankind, or at 
least to Christendom, as it is impossible for a modern poet to build his 
work on the sandy foundation of supernatural agencies. Had Dr. Seal taken 
modern fiction into account, had he thought of Balzac’s works, Tolstoi’s 
War and Peace, Dostoievski’s The Brothers Karamazov, and foreknown 
Selma Lagerloff’s and Ladislas Reymont’s panoramic visions of life and 
scores of other novels, he might have concluded that the epos is not dead, 

it still remains, remains after a sea-change into the form of the novel, and 
that in its new shape the epos is a throbbingly vital art-form. In course 

of his consideration of the oriental to. occidental movement of the epos, 
Dr. Seal has a number of deeply suggestive obiter dicta to offer. For ins- 
tance he suggests that the old Homeric epos has been splintered into ‘a 

_ thousand metrical narratives and historico-romantic chronicles in verse 
of the nineteenth century. When Dr. Seal made this remark, I wonder, 
did he have in mind the Arthurian poems of Tennyson, Robert Stephen 
Hawker, Matthew Arnold, William Morris, Swinburne? But in none of 
these poems is there any attempt to inject undiluted the heroic ideals and. 
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spirit that one finds in the Volsunga Saga and Grettir Saga or even in Beowulf 
and Malory. Heroic poetry had died along with the death of the heroic 
world. Nineteenth century poets borrowed the fables of the Arthurian 
legend but they were essentially preoccupied with the amatory and didactic 
sophistication of these fables. 

Dr, Seal further says that modern poets, fretting under the lack of 
breadth and dignity of the metrical narrative, finding that. the narrative 

` romance is incapable of serving as a vehicle for elevated themes such as 
the fate of dynasties; empires, nations, have cast their visions in the dramatic 
mould. The instances Dr. Seal offers are from Schiller, Hugo, Browning, 
Tennyson, Swinburne and Buchanan. Perhaps the noblest example for 
his purpose would have been Hardy’s. colossal Dynasts. And in this con- 
nexion, Dr. Seal further suggests that once the furor epicus of ancient times 
is channelised into the dramatic mould, i.e., the mould of the modern 
closet drama (the non-theatrical reading play), we have in Goethe. and 
Byron, Shelley and Browning, an exhibition of inner drama, a display in 
which the protagonists are vast symbols and metaphysical entities, a world 
that is entirely of the mind transcending physical conflicts and relation: 
ships. The intellectualization of drama in our times, its inwardness, its 
rejection of external action and increasing recourse to symbols and 
some- times (as in Eugene O’Neill’s; Lazarus Laughed) even to 
allegorical figures of the medieval Morality type, and sometimes (as in 
Yeast’s Four Plays for the Dancer) to masked figures, have been interpreted 
generally as the incursion of psychology into the arena of drama, Perhaps 
Dr. Seal’s explanation. of the reading play as a derivation from and a substi- 
tute of the vanished epic is, historically considered, a more plausible view 
of the matter. 

‘The neo-romantic phase of Bengali literature Dr. Seal finds in the works 
of Chandrasekhar Mukhopadhyay (Udbhranta Prem), in the poems of Kamini 
Sen (she was not yet married), the lyrical works of Hemachandra Banerjee 
and the works of Biharilal Chakrabarti, and, of course, in the earlier works 
of Rabindranath. Dr. Seal sets this poetry firmly against the background 
of the social changes that had gradually overrun nineteenth century Bengal, 
and in doing so, Dr. Seal (with Taine in mind all the tirne) ushers in a wholly 
new standard of literary criticism for application to Bengali works, a.standard 
which, I am afraid, has not yet been consistently and knowledgeably applied 
by others. Dr. Seal’s analysis of Bengali neo-romanticism, however, suffers 
from one major defect, the defect of an over-enthusiastic litérary response. 
His enthusiasm for Udbhranta Prem, that repository of gushy, lachrymose 
sentimentality and wild and flabby prose, is not likely to be shared by many 
readers of Bengali literature today. 

As for his own style of writing, Dr. Seal is, generally speaking, precise, 
methodical, thoughtful. To persuade by argument is his. aim, to convince 
by knowledge, to win over by assembled facts. His impressive reading 
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of literature is enriched further by his discovery of analogies: with other 
forms of art. Consider such a sentence as the following :— 


As products of art, they [ Dr. Seal is speaking here of the works 
of Kasiram Das, Krittivas and others] bear the same relation to the . 
later classical epos of Michael Madhusudan Dutt and. Hemachandra 
Banerjee, whose style of workmanship is strictly occidental, however 
they may derive their materials, as all great poets must, from no 
national storehouse, that Indian sculpture and painting, as exhibited 
in the rock-caves, and Indian architecture of the rock-cut Chaityas 
and Viharas, or of the Hindu temples of Southern India, do to ‘the 
Parthenon, or the Roman Basilicas, Pheidias, Zeus, or Athene, of 
_ivory and gold, or even the remains of Byzantine painting, and sculp- 
ture. : . : 


Here is an example of aesthetic sensibility wedded to a knowledge of art 
that is astonishingly wide, panoramic, unrestrictive, and yet synoptic. 
Dr. Seal is an inheritor of that tradition of aesthetic philosophy which, 
beginning in Lessing’s Laokoon, had flowed through Pater and Mallarmé and. 

the Pre-Raphaelites, the tradition that believed in the inter-dependability 
` and ‘inner-changeability of the various arts so that poetry could convey the 
effect of music, music could be dramatic, painting could be lyrical, and 
so forth, A synoptic philosopher, Dr. Seal is unrestrictive in his style 
too. By and large, as I have said above, Dr. Seal’s prose is rational. Yet 
at times, significant times and heightened occasions, Dr. Seal’s prose rises : 
to the cadence and tone of poetry, clause piled on clause in meandering 
motion, cumulatively effective in their balanced sonal movements, words 
and phrases charged with imagery and passion. Let me illustrate my 
point with reference to a paragraph even though it is lengthy. 


A disillusion or disenchantment has cast a lightless light, as 
of sulphur and brimstone upon the universe. Love has been robbed 
of its illusion of infinity; Hope of its immortality; Youth of its 
innocence; Joy of its claim; in one word, life of its self-forgetful- 
ness. The soul of man is an Enceladus, crushed under the dead- 
weight of a universe. The organ of introspection has fallen a victim 
to an epidemic distemper of a morbidly wakeful self-consciousness, 
The religious consciousness is passing through a horrible nightmare, 
and the vampire sucks the life-blood out of her breast. Mephisto- 
pheles, the emancipated intellect, is abroad. A misbegotten poly- 
theism or Fetishism, miscalled positivistic, offers hecatombs on the 
altar of the worshippers of Jehovah. 

Such was the consciousness of discord in which neo-romantisiom 
had its origin towards the close of the last century, and which is 
poignantly portrayed in the earlier literature of this new epoch: 
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Subjectivity and ‘self-consciousness were its distinguishing marks. 
A monster brood of novel emotions was the first fruit of this neo- 
romantic sense of discord. The Sorrows of Werther is a piercing 
ery of insanity born of the universal despair; the Obermann of © 
Senancour strikes the note of infinite impotence and sterility; the 
Centaur_of Guerin is like one of those mortals who, having taken 
up to their lips a fragment of the reed thrown away by Pan, thence- 
forward wander restlessly for ever, stricken by a secret madness. 
Even so late as the middle of this century, Heine, calling himself 
the Aristophanes of Germany, confesses himself outmatched by the 
great Aristophanes of Heaven; Insanity and suicidal mania; a 
sense of infinite impotence and sterility; the moral madness of the 
worshippers of Pan; the hoarse laughter of Pessimism run mad; 
the livid flash of humour playing on the black depths and the hideous 
chasms of existence ; and, above all, ever and anon by fitful snatches, 
the wild dirge chanting the infinite illusion that clings to hope and 
love and faith and all such nurslings of immortality. 


This is imaginative prose of a notable order, at once imaginative and 
thoughtful, the thought abstracted from its logical and factual ramifica- 
tions and charged and penetrated through and through with a visionary 
gift. Little wonder that Brajendranath also wrote poetry. The poetry of 
The Quest Eternal has its roots in the verbal felicity of this passage and 
several other passages of New Essays. The Greeks conceived of poetry as 
creation ; the word for the poet in medieval Scottish was maker. Brajendras 
nath is a maker, a creator of beauty out of verbal ingredients. But 
Brajendranath was also a poet as the ancient Indians had conceived the 
poet to be, for in the Upanishads (in the Shwefishwara, for instance), the 
poet, the -kavi, is a krantadarsht, the seer and the prophet. Brajendranath | 
Seal was a poet and a thinker, an analyst and a synthesiser, a visionary 

and a rationalist, rolled into one; in his capacious synoptic mind, there 

was no dichotomy between reason and imagination. Dr. Brajendranath 

Seal was a noble representative of the quintessential Bengalee character 

at its best, a character in which, with seeming paradox, there is a profound 

co-existence of imagination and intellect. l 


USE OF INTEREST AND PERSISTENCE. 
‘TESTS FOR THE PURPOSE OF ALLO- 
CATION IN MULTIPURPOSE 
SCHOOLS OF INDIA 


SRINIBAS BHATTACHARYYA 
INTRODUCTION - 


The problem of allocation particularly in multipurpose Schools in 
India has assumed a great importance in recent years. It is really pur- 
turbing for guidance is to find out a suitable basis of allocation when one 
is confronted with so many forces working behind. The main purpose 
of introducing the diversified courses is to cater to the needs and interests 
of children and, provide them a suitable medium of personality develop- 
ment, With this objective in view a teacher counsellor has a primary 
responsibility of finding out certain objective method for helping the child 
in choosing the right course most suitable for his development. 


` Am OF THB INVESTIGATION 


The aim of the present investigation has been to see how far interest 
and persistence assessment can serve the prognostic purpose in the matter . 
of selection and allocation, With a view to testing the hypothesis both 
interests and persistence tests constructed and validated by the writer 
were used for ‘predicting the success in respective courses. 


PURPOSE AND PROOHDURE 


‘The use of a composite battery ‘of tests both for the assessment of 
persistence and interests was prefered because of the scepticism on the 
efficacly of a single test or instrument in helping to formulate a scientific 
allocation procedure. 


CoNsTRUCTION oF THR THST 


Four subtests were constructed for the measurement of interests 
at various levels. The first sub-test was a questionnaire in the line of 
Kuder preference record while the second one was an information test. 
The basic assumption was that One’s interest motivates one to keep more ` 

information and to ébserve more in specific fields of interests. The third 
and the fourth sub-tests were mainly situational. ‘These were constructed 
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in the hope that they would give the investigator greater opportunities to 
observe directly the subject’s reaction to life like situation in the forms of 
their preferences to the activities presented in the test. The items com- 
prising the test have been so selected that they may give an indication of 
the subject’s manifest interest in relevent fields. The items were presented 
in pairs in such a way that each type of interest i is represented as compared 
to the other. . 

The second situational test was mainly similar except th at the stimuli 
presented are in the forms of news item. It was assumed that one’s interest 
would be reflected through his reading material chosen out of few at his 
disposal, 

Similarly a battery of persistence tests was also constructed in the 
hope that the composite score would prové-more dependable for the pur- 
pose. The first sub-test was again. a questionnaire which consisted of 
few questions designed to measure persistence at the cognitive level. The 
second sub-test has been constructed. on thé assumption that one woud 
indicate his persistence even by identifying himself with a particular 
character out of few depicted in a story. This is a disguised form of the 
questionnaire which was attempted for bringing out certain amount of 
projection. The third test for the assessment of persistence, was a per- 
formance test, where four different types of activities are provided with 
the assumption that one’s persistence varies inversely with one’s fluctua- 
tions, even in a limited period. Instruction was given so as to make it 
clear that the children could spend all the time on any one, or could attempt 
any number of activities in a limited period. The scoring of this test was 
guided by the consideration that a less persistent person is more G 
to fluctuation even in a limited panoi - i 


Virtoanion PROCEDURE 


Item validation was carried out by the u-L method for finding ‘out 
the internal consistencies of each item score, with the total scores in the 
particular field. 5 ; >o 

External validation was also attempted by compaining test, . scores 
against teachers ratings as external criteria, , 

In the case of interest test chi-square test was applied for finding 
out the discriminating power of each item. The efficiency index of each 
item was determined by the extent to which the given item discrimmates 
among students in various courses differing-sharply in their function. 

‘Tests were revised in the light of the findings of the pilot study before 
the main enquiry started. 


MAIN EXPERIMENT . 


j l An outline of the experimental design followed the main investigation 
as-given under the following heads ; e; 
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- (a) Hypothesis. 
(6) Techniques and tests. 
(c) Population. 
(d) Statistical Procedure. 


` HYPÒTEHESIS ` 


The following hypothesis were set before the main experiment started. 
(1) In secondary school pupils of India, interests are identifiable even at 
the age of 13 or 14, (2) In spite of overlap in some types of interest there 
are some broad basic patterns of interest. (3) In secondary school, interests 
` tend to be influenced by sociological areas and educational streams. (4) 
Pupils at secondary level show a general factor of persistence in varying 
degrees. (5) In secondary school pupils, both interest and persistence ai are 
related to success in certain courses. 


TEST PROGRAMME 


As mentioned before, the interest test battery included the following. 

(1) Questionnaire (2) Information test: (3) Situational tests (1 and 2 ) 
Similarly the persistence test battery included questionnaire (1) disguised 
questionnaire, performance test and teacher’s ratings. 


POPULATION 


` The whole population selected for this investigation was representa- 
tive as the same was drawn from urban, (industrial, commercial, residential) 
and rural (agricultural areas), The total number of children tested wag 


1,200. 


STATISTIOAL TREATMENT 


Analysis of variance was carried- out for finding the denien of 
the differences of means between streas and areas. Inter-correlations 
between the different sub-test on interest and seisistence along with the 
criteria scores, were found out for the purpose of going to the next step, 
viz., factor analysis. Factor analysis of all the inter-correlations revealed 
the loading of each factor. 


REGRESSION ANALYSIS 


Regression analysis proved very helpful in combining interest, scores 
und persistence scores for the purpose of predication. 


RuSULT 


As the investigation was designed for a study in the assessment of ` 
interest and persistence, the first step was to construct and validate auitable 
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tests of interest and persistence for the purpose of educational guidance. 
The problem of validation was rather embarasing as it was not very easy 
` to find out a suitable external criterian. Various processes of validation . 
were therefore adopted and carried out. Analysis of variance was parti- — 
cularly, helpful in throwing light on the problem of allocation from a socio- 
logical stand point and it has been observed that both area and streams 
affect interest in certain cases. Similarly factorial analysis has revealed 
very interesting facts, A general factor of interest and persistence has 
emerged, although in the case of interest two clear-cut broad categories 
have been found. They seem to be identifiable with literary/artistie and 
practical/scientific interest. It also appears that there is a good deal of 
overlapping between three different types of interest, namely, technical, 
science and agriculture, and PEES, between interests in fino arts, com- 
merce-and humanities. , 


figs 


REGRESSION ANALYSIS ` 


A study of Inter-correlations between interest, persistence and school 
attainment (vide tables given in the following pages) and of the factor 
loading obtained by Alexander’s methéd of rotation suggest the possibility 
of combining more than one interest variable with persistence for the pur- 
pose of predication in each field. Regression arialysis is designed | 80 a8 to 
find out the best possible equations for predication. 

The prediction i in this case aims at finding out some clues to allocation 
posite into a new educational system. 


“Tables of first factor loadings (with ‘G’ Criterion as the reference 
test) suggested the following combinations of interest variables for the” 
purpose : i 


Course Combination, of Interest variables 
Fine Arts (A) Fine Arts (A) Humanities (E) 
Technical (B) Technical (B) Science (F) 
Commercial (C) Commercial (C) - Humanities (E) 
Agricultural D) Agricultural (D) Science (F) 
Humanities (E) Humanities (E) Fine Arts (A) 
Science (F) Science (F) Technical (I) 


The following table shows the inter-correlations between the different 
variables and the criterion : 
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1 "39 3. 4 
Interest Interest f A 
' Criterion in F.A. in Hum. Persistence 
a A E. F 
1. 1° 523 ` 21 “404 
2. 523 1 231 *432 
3. 291 231 1° 379 
4.. +404 "436 ` 379 1 


The Regression equation obtained from the analysis is : 
© K='416z, +°2012. +175 2, 


So that the best weights assigned to A.E. and P, are 416, 201 and 176 res- 
pectively. - , 


On substitution of the values for x1, x2 and x3, we get R*=='346 and 
R589 a value which is greater than all the individual correlation co-effi- © 
cients yielded by any of the variables and also significant. . All the re- 
gression co-efficients in the equation are significant against the approximate , 
values obtained by Thomsons’ method. l 


Technical Course : 


1 , 2 8 4. 
G B F P ; 
1. 1 384 "309 411 
2. "384. 1 253 421 
3. ‘309 "253 1 416 > 
4. 4l ` ‘421 416 1 


A similar procedure was followed and the regression equation obtained 
_ a8 follows : : 


K, = 243p, + 13ra +2782 


The coefficients of ‘243, '136 and ‘278 yield the R of ‘497 which is . 
higher than any of the individual correlations. 


We comment, however, that the value of R is lower in this case than 
- in Fine’Arts Course mainly because of the lower correlation between techni- 
cal interest and the criterion. i 


The inclusion of another interest variable elightly improves the eff- 
ciency of ‘the equation in this case. The significance of the regression 
co-efficient (°136) is just above the required level of significance, 


9-21 72P—1 
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The inclusion of Pre-resistence in the battery considerably increases 
the ‘value of R and this fact supports our hypothesis No. 5. 


Exploration of Personality for Counselling. 


Commercial Course : 


1 2 3 4 

G Cc E P 
1 I 372 ‘198 398 
2 372 ee | 108 387 
3 198 108 1 390 
4 398 ‘387 390 1 


On an inspection of the above table it is seen that Interest in Human- 
ities has rather a poor Correlation with the Criterion and it is, therefore, ; 
unlikely that its inclusion in the test battery will effect much improvement. 


Aitken’s modified method of Pivotal Condensation gives the regression 
-co-efficients of -261, ‘91 and ‘270 the best weights to be assigned to Com. 
mercial interest, Humanities interest and Persistence for prediction. The 
co-efficient of 091 is very paoi when. its significance is ontod, 

' The following equation : 

K = "261, +091 no +°270,, l 
gives R of *471 which is of course higher than the individual correlation 
and is significant. a f 


Agricultural :. 
1 2- 3 4 
G D F P 
l. 1 317 185 404 
2. ‘317 1 -209 442 
3. ~135 "209 1 451 
4. 404 442 451 1 


Dt . 

It is observed from the table that the correlation between persistence . 
test and criterion is the highest in the matrix and appears to have a big 
effect on our multiple correlation. 

Regression analysis in similar line gives the co-efficient of -191, 051 
and °340. We comment here that the negative co-efficient of —051 be 
assigned to interest in science is not unexpected because of the relatively - 
lower correlations between two interest variables and our criterion. This 
value is also very far from its level of significance. 

A multiple correlation of -451 is however obtained from the equation 

X,='191,, + °051,. + 340,, 
and is nearly significant. 
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Wo may further comment in this connection that the second interest 
variable does not improve the regression equation because of the possible 
overlapping, of agricultural interest with`many other fields of interest. 
The persistence test, has, however, a very significant loading on the re- 


gression equation. 


Humanities : 
-G 
L 1 
2. “B47 , 
3. ‘172 
4, 404 


“2 


E 


‘347 


1 


-225 


z 379: 


3 
A 


172 
225 ~ 


1 


432 


4 
P 


404 
379 
` +432: 
1 


The above table shows inter-correlations between the variables and 


the criterion. 


After the correlations are computed by Aitken’s method the following 


equation is obtained: 


X,= "2302, + 01845 + 320r 


It is seen that the negative ‘regression co- efficient of — “018 to be 


assigned to interest in Fine Arts is rather unexpected. 


The multiple correlation (E), of 433 which is almost the same as the _ 
individual correlation between criterion and humanities interest hardly 
justiftes the inclusion of this variable for the purpose of prediction. The 
significance of other two regression co-efficients is, however, satisfactory. 


Science Course : 
G 


1 
“352 
‘208. . 
“397 


W ad ma 


2 
F 


"352 


1 


| 1231 
“416 


T 
B 


‘208 


‘231 
I 
42) 


P 
°397 


416. 
421 


4 


I 


The regressional analysis with the correlations given in the above 
table offers the following equation : 
X= "2242, + '°O85no +2897 

The weights. to be assigned to. G, F and B are respectively +224, 035 


. and ‘289, 


In this case also, the poor regression co-efficient of (035 does not 


encourage the inclusion of the variable for the purpose of allocation.. 


The 


value of R (viz. -448) though not very. high i is, oF course, greater than all the 


individual correlations. 


So far as the significance of R (Multiple correlation) is concerned, 


this has been tested by Garrett’s formula : 


1—R? 


% SEgr= 


_ Where, m=number of variables being correlated. 


- n=size of sample. 





n—m 
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The SEs have also been ies against the- values cbtaitied by the 


following formula : 
ie de n—p—l 
-Ep 
1—R? p 


In this connection, we comment that Aitken does not give any method 
for testing the significance of each regression co-efficient. 





Thomson’s method has, therefore, been followed for judging the 
significance of each regression co-efficient against the square root of the 
standard efforts of the regression co-efficients which are the digonal ele- 
ments of the reciprocal matrix. Computational details are given in the 
Appendix. . bn ade 


A summary of results of the test of „significance i is, therefore, given 
below : ` 


È 


Sioniinaas of Multiple Correlations : 


Group F—valués significance ` _ Group F—values significance 

Fine Arts 34°9 at 05 and 01 levels, Agriculture 16:6 at 05 and 01 levels . 
Technical 21°4 Do. Humanities 15-1 Do. 
“Commercial 18: 4 Do. Science 16:3 Do. 


It will be seen that in all cases the inclusion of the first variable (res. 

` pective interest) and third variable in the test battery increases its efficiency 
in predicting success in each course. It is, however, unexpected that the 
regression ¢o-efficients of the second variable (Interest in certain other field) 
have not proved significant in four out-of six groups. It is only in Fine 
Arts and Technical groups that the second vatiable has increased the valne f 
of R to a significant extent. 


OBSERVATIONS 


Regression analysis presents a picture relevant to the problems of 
allocation in India. In most of the cases, interest variables along with 
persistence test had given significaritly better prediction than the single ' 
interest test. The variability of the regression co-efficients in various 
groups, suggests that our test battery can provide part of the evidence 
needed in determining the allocation system. 


Tn an emerging educational system like that in India, there is still “ 
much inequality between opportunities available in different areas by 
people of various social strata: The problem of allocation is too complex 
to be solved as the Basis of Multiptizpose Schools also appears to be shaky, | 
as a system is a new and relatively untried experiment be set with innunie- . 
rable practical difficulties. 


ey 


CAPITAL OF THE SAKYAS: 
- D. o. SIRCAR 


According to the Pali sources, Lord Buddha was born at the Lumbini- 
vana near ‘Kapilavatthu’, the capital of the Sakyas; and Lumbini is 
stated to have been situated between Kapilavatthu and Devadaha in the 
Sakya territory. 1 The site of the Buddha’s birth place is determined by - 
the inscribed pillar raised by the Maurya emperor Agoka (c. 272-232 B.C.), 
now known as the Rummindei pillar, about a mile to the north of the village 
of Padariya within the Nepalese Tarai. The village lies about two miles 
to the north of Bhagwanpur, ‘headquarters of the Nepalese Tahsil of that 
name and about five miles to the north-east of Dulhg in the. Basti District, 
U.P. š > 

According to the inscription engraved on the pillar, Agoka raised 
it on the occasion of his visit on pilgrimage, when he was anointed twenty 
years, to the spot where Lord Buddha was born.? It is well known that 
Agoka instituted a regular dharma-yatra (pilgrimage) to the Buddhist holy 
places and visited Lumbini (Buddha’s birth place) and Sambodhi (Bodh- 
gaya, the place where the Lord obtained bodhi). These are two of the 
four greatest holy places of the Buddhists, associated with the career and 
activities of the Buddha, the two others being Mrigadava (Sarnath where 
he first preached his doctrine) and’ Kusinagara (Kasia in the Deoria Dis- 
. trict, U.P., where he breathed his last), which also Asoka may have visited 
though no trace of the evidence to prove this is now available. There 
is no doubt that the Sakya capital was situated in the neighbourhood of 
the site where Agoka’s Rummindei pillar now standa; ; but its seat location 
is disputed. 


Kapilavatthu is described as a city near ths Himalaya and as having 
been founded by the sons of Okkaka (Ikgvaku) on the site of the hermitage 
of- the sage Kapila. It is said that, when the sons of Okkaka went into 
voluntary exile and were looking for a spot on which they could found‘a 

-city, they came upon Kapila in his hermitage in the Himava (Himavat) 
by the side of a lake. The sage was versed in the science of bhamicala ` 
and knew the qualities of sites. He advised the sons of Okkaka to build 


i. For references, see Malalaéekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, s.v. 
Lumbini, Kapilavatthu, Devadaha, Kapila. 

2. Sometimes it is wrongly believed that, according to the Asokan epigraph ` 
on the Rumrnindei pillar, the people in charge of the Lumbinj-vana raised it to comme- 
morate Aéoka’s visit to the Buddha’s birth place. See Malalasekera, op.cit., Vol. II, 
p. 784 ; cf. Sirear, Inscriptions of Asoka, 1967 ed., p. 69. 
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- a settlement on the site of his hermitage, which, he knew; would, become 
the capital of Jambudvipa and the abode of invincible people. It is 
difficult to say whether the story is an echo of the well-known legend of 
Kapila’s association with the sons of King Sagara of the Ikşvāku clan as 
noticed in the Ramayana.* 

In the Sanskrit. Buddhist works, the Pali name ‘Kapilavatthu’ i is 
generally quoted as ‘Kapilavastu’ which is also called Kapilapura. The 
city is mentioned as Kapilasya vastu in the Buddhacarita’ and as Kapil- 
hvaya-pura in the Lalitavistara.6 The Divydvadina thrice mentions the 
city as Kapilavastu. It is therefore intelligible why Childers’ Pali Dictionary 

' gives the Sanskrit form of Pali ‘Kapilavatthu’ as ‘Kapilavastu’ and N.L. 
Dey’s Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India and B. C. 
Law's Historical Geography of Ancient India adopt the same form $ the 
name. ; 

It seems, however that the. correct Sanskrit form of Pali ‘Kapila- 

‘vatthu’ is not ‘Kapilavastu, but ‘Kapilavastu’ the confusion being due 
to the fact that the Sanskrit words vastu and vastu both become vatthu in 
Pali. The Pali word vatthu (neuter gender) standing for Sanskrit vastu is 
explained as “‘substance, object, thing, matter; occasion, cause; plot 
or subject, story, narrative’, while the meanings of vaithu (masculine 
gender), Pali equivalent of Sanskrit vastu, are quoted as “ʻa site, building 
ground, floor.”? It is quite obvious that Pali Kapilavatthu can only stand 

‘for Sanskrit Kapilavastu because it was a city built on ‘Kapila’s vast’ 
or the site of his hermitage according to tradition. 


3. Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 514, 516. 
4, I. 40. 24-30. . 

5. I 2. 
6 
7 


. Ed. S. Lefmann, p. 243 ; cf. pp. 58, 77, 98, 101-02, 113, 123. 
. Kee Childers, A Dictionary of the Pali Language, s.v, vaitthu (n) and vaitthu, 


m) ; also “‘a, house, an abode, a dwelling place” according tò Sanskrit, lexicons: 


~ 


MANMOHAN GHOSE : HERE OR THERE. ? 
` OK Liat l 


i 
I. ENGLISHED’, YET INDIAN 


Manmohan Ghose, better known as M, Ghose, was not a pioneer 
among Indian writers. of English verse. But in his werks Indo-English 
poetry has reached an all-time standard of excellence and perfection hardly 
equalled by any: other such writer before or after him. 


The whole work of this gifted poet was not so long accessible to general 
readers. Parts of it were published as separate brochures or volumes in 
England. and in India. ‘Many of his poems appeared in periodicals and 
magazines. But the greater portion of his poetic creation remained so far 
buried in manuscripts. The effort, though belated, now made by the 
University of Calcutta to publish the complete works of this poet at the 
centenary of his birth, is welcome. ` 


Detractors have complained that M. Ghose is neither ‘here’ nor ‘there,’ 
that is, the character of his poetry is neither purely. Indian nor absolutely 
English ; the man has been denationalized, and yet not completely natural- 
ized in the land of his spiritual adoption. _The contributors to The Dutt 
Family Album in the nineteenth century were all westernized\in their ways 
and attitudes, while in the twentieth century the two women poets, Sarojini 
Naidu and Tara Dutt, with all their skill in the handling of the English 
language and excellence in the quality of their poetry, remained in spirit 
basically Indian. It would be rather correct to say that M. Ghose is both 
there’ and ‘there’ ; he is fundamentally Indian, also thoroughly ‘Englisked’. 
Perhaps he is oftener ‘there’ than ‘here’, sometimes alternately ‘here’ and 
‘there,’ at rare, happy poetic moments he is simultaneously ‘here’ as well - 
as ‘there’. He is not a ‘solitary reaper of alien corn’: he is not solitary 
being in good company of a whole generation of Indian versifiers in English ; 
nor has his poetry been felt as alien either by the poet himself or by his 
readers, English or Indian. es 


II. EDUCATION AND RECOGNITION IN ENGLAND 


' As English is not a language of the land, but has been learnt and 
acquired as the foreign ruler’s language, and-since the English verse com- 
posed by Indians has been at best induced and derivative in character, 
it has been found naturally associated with high education and scholar- 
ship in the writer. . , i 

At the early stage, however, in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
the pioneer Indo-Anglian poets had lived, learnt, and written before the 


‘ 
, 
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Universities were founded in India. Obviously they mastered English 
and developed their love of English literature through self-culture and 
favourable environments and associations. Either they were’ educated 
privately at home, often under English tutors, as at Tagore house of Jora- 
sanko or in the Dutt family of Rambagan, or they studied in English- 
oriented public institutions like the Fort William College or the Hindu 
College, David Hare School or the Oriental Seminary, where their love 
of English literature was fostered by European or Eurasian teachers like 
Palmer, Wilson and Heber, Hare, DeRozio and Richardson. 

But Bengalee writers of English verse in. the second half of the nine- 
teenth century and in the twentieth have all received their education, 
and even degrees, under the modern Indian educational system with its 
stress on the English language and literature, and some of them have pro- 
ceeded to England for higher studies. All the Indo-Anglian versifiers 
from Romes Chandra Diatt to Manmohan Ghose belong to this group. 

M. Ghose has his education at Oxford and won distinction in Classics. 
His Oxford training gave him a fine scholarship and a cultivated critical 
taste which he brought with advantage to his poetical work. P 

M. Ghose had too the first readers of his poetry in England. -While 
staying there, he had a small volume of his poems, entitled Love Songs and 
Elegies, published in 1888 by Messrs Elkin Matthews. By an- exquisite 
art it at once assured the writer recognition asatrue poet, which would 
not have suffered diminution even if he had produced nothing more. The 
extent of appreciation of his poetry by the English readers may be measured 
by the warnith of feeling and enthusiasm with which rising English poets, 
like Laurence Binyon, Arthur Cripps, and Stephen Phillips, collaborated 
with him in bringing out a small volume of poems, entitled Primavera two 
years later in 1890. Blackwell undertook the publication. The volume 
‘was bound in brown cover for which Selwyn ‘Image had sketched an ex- 
quisite design. It was received with indulgence, and it had a second edition 
within a short time. 

; Binyon later wrote the Introduction to M. Ghose’s Songs of Love aa 

Death brought out by - tlie University of Calcutta. He acknowledged 
M: Ghose as occupying a definits position among the English poets, as being 
nee from them in' certain respects and not completely imitative. “To 

’, observes Binyon, “he is a voice among the great company of English 
singers, somewhat apart and solitary, with -a difference in his note, but 
not an à echo.” 


TH. INSPIRATION—WESTERN, EASTERN, Fusron 


The sources of inspiration of the English verse composed by Bengales 
writers have been both life and literature of the West as well as of the East. 
M. Ghose was not particularly concerned with eastern thought and life. 
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India ‘did not occupy his mind. For bim, said Binyon, “the country itself 
was full of charm and romance; he loved the primeval ‘simplicity of her 
people and their life. ‘Only he remained outside it.” Rather the force 
of western inspiration reached its highest volume and operative’ power in, 
this cultured son of Bengal. M. Ghose himself admitted: “With Indians 
my purely. English upbringing and cies, puts me out of ae 
‘denationalised,.” that is their word. for me.’ 


In India he felt like an exile from ak On his return to India 
he continued writing English verse .in Indian surroundiigs, from which his 
poetry’ failed te draw any natural inspiration ‘and nourishment.” The- 
note of isolation is quite marked in his later verse, and it hampers even the 
freedom. of expression. He has been rather an eloquent interpreter of 
western thought and life to India. Circumstances have prevented him 
from being an interpreter of India to the West. His taste in every matter 
was distinctly English. He had a romantic admiration for England which 
was to him a land of Romarice, nurturing the imagination of a poetic child, 
He studied most earnestly English and Greek literatures ‘and developed 
a rare spiritual affinity to them. Evén as a-school-boy be was well-read 
in English lyric poetry from the Elizabethan age downwards. ‘He was-not - 
simply influenced by traditional English pocts, Romantics like Wordsworth 
and Keats, and Victorians like Tennyson: and Rossetti, but with him true- 
born’ ‘contemporary poets of England like Bayon and Cripps felt ae 
to’ collaborate. 


While in the nineteenth century the Indian writers ‘of English verse 
drew mythological and legendery materials generally from native and eastern 
sources, in the twentieth century the works of Toru Dutt, Aurobinda- Ghose, 
and above all of Manmohan Ghose show an easy, spontaneous assimilation 
and a free, happy application of materials from the mythology of the. West. ` 
M.. Ghose would choose a Greek legend, that of Perseus, for the subject 
of a long poem: rather- than an Indian myth or lore. His muse culls per- 
petually from the wide realms of Greek mythology and ‘classical. literature, 
and sojourns occasionally to the rich fields of mediaeval and Biblical themes. 
His poetry is full of allusions to Olympus, Ins and Dido, Procris, Evadne 
and Phillis. All sorts of figures from antiquity—Adam, Eve and Cain 
_from the scriptural world, Helen, Hector and Achilles from the ‘classical, 
and Arthur, Bedevere and Charlemagne from the mediaeval—jostie dhere. 
In desoribing The Rider on the White Horse, who. obviously symbolizes 
Death, he mentions Pluto and Charon. The figure of the Rider ‘himself 
resembles the image of the Knight on a white palfrey taking away his lady 
in ñèdiaeval romances. An equal skill is shown in calling up images for 
the sake of comparison. The tall pine, Atlas- like, props gloom and worlds. 
The mossed oak gives the poet calm, “sweet Dodonaen. id The _ breezy 
birch tosses its head in “‘bacchanals of sunshine.” 


Oscar Wilde, being attracted by M. Ghose’s early poems, observed, 
10—2172P—I 
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“His verses show how quick and subtle are the intellectual sympathies 
of the oriental mind, and suggest how close is the bond of union that may 
someday bind India to Englishmen by other methods. than those of com- 
merce and military. strength.” ee ame he 4 eas" 


Tt is, however, significant of the Bengalee | writers of English verse 
that the.more advanced western education they receive, the more ‘they tend 
to be oriental in their tone an@ spirit. Toru Dutt and Sarojini Naidu are 
illustrations to the point. Their presentation of life and characters, and 
their conception of men and women, whether of the higher order'of society 
or of the rustic types, bear a distinctly Indian stamp. Not only the depic-’ 
tion of individual life is Indian, but the social and political views expressed 
have also a direct bearing on the Indian situation and tradition. 


M. Ghose, Binyon holds, was “after all aia in his nates: His 
verse follews the forms and traditions of English poetry, but his tempera- 
ment and attitude were Eastern. Physically he responded joyfully to 
the congenial ardour of the Indian climate.’ He revelled in its floods of 
sunlight and luxuriant leafiness.” The natural scene, the social setting, 
and the atmosphere, may sometimes, though not always,.be localized in 
India. And it is oriental philosophy that is implied in his conception 
of death as an entry into a wider life. ‘Take my plunge in that infinite 
sea of breath,” he says in The Dew Drops. And he asks himself “why 
in the merge of all in all...... Desperate diver shudder I from all pearls 
in one shell 2”? For all his western tastes and allusions, M. Ghose would not 
ke felt by an Indian reader as a foreign poet. i 


The fact is that a fusion, happy or uneasy, of elements from the two 
sources, western and eastern, is the characteristic of M. Ghose’s verse, 
Binyon considers that to indulge in cheap and hasty criticism of his poetry 
as neither Indian nor English and so to dismiss it summarily, is an in- 
justice.. Rather his verse is to be accepted as both DE and Indian, 
and therein its interest really les. 


Whenin The Yellow Butterfly he conceives life as ‘but a sweet emotion,” 
he echoes western hedonistic philosophy: But- the conception of life, in 
The Black Swallo-tail Butterfly, as the soul’s journey with ‘interruptions 
by Death—“life is the soul’s vast voyage and death but a moment’s tether” — 
is just in the spirit of the mystic philosophy of the East. In fact, M. Ghose 
was mentally tornin two. Ifhe cared to take a theme from Indian legends; ; 
as he once attempted to write a poem on Savitri, he “felt the need to Euro- 
peanise the atmosphere in some sort,” and in this process of blending, the 
essence of culture, which is truly national, evaporated. Thus he hovered 
between the two hemispheres, not wholly belonging to either, but at the 
same time breathing in heartily the atmosphere in which he o happened. to 
be immersed at the moment, - 
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Iv. Hono oF ENGLISH Ponts 


M. Ghose’s noses is ten reminiscent of and challenges comparison 
with the best verses of the English poets. He. assimilates their manner. 
Imagery. is often derivative in character. Phrases and turns of expression 
echo those of English poetry. ie 


‘His’ following the Elizabethan lyric poets is deeper than mere repro- 
duction of their phraseology imagery. ' He learnt from them a whole-hearted 
devotion to expression and rhythm, on which the whole power of art should 
be spent, though choosing old, time-worn subjects. There is-sometimes 
a Metaphysical conceit in his conception and presentation of the beauty 
of his beloved.- Into the Indian lover’s liking for dark hair in his sweet- 
heart is punched the conceit of Morphystcsl love poetry : ° 


“Tell n me no more that black must be 
Light’s baffle, colour’s loss. 

Your tresses shoot into the sun 

A richly purple gloss.” 


The purple emanating from her tresses is in reality the lover’s gift. Or, 
she is simply human. l 


“Her eyes were not of amethyst, 

Her teeth were not of pearl. ; : 
Human all over, laughing, crying, 
l Shrewd, simple,—just.a girl.” 


M. Ghose is clearly Wordsworthian in his choice of a simple, common 
thing like a butterfly for the subject of his poetry, and in pas joy in 
Nature’s: wide commonalty. His Yellow: Butterfly : 


_ “Unfailing omen, punctual sign; __. R 
` No sooner am I out, . acs 7 
He hovers by on golden wings 
«. . To chase the grey of doubt” — 


is a distinct echo of Wordsworth’s Daisy : 
l “The Poet’s ‘darling. 


saeseae ee be bese eseaeseree 


-He needs but look- about, and iee 
- Thou art; :—a friend at hand, to scare 
- His melancholy.” 


His reference to his love in “Her old selflaughter—tife” reminds one 
of Wordsworth’s “She was image gay,” “She was a phantom of 
delight.” He feels the presence of his beloved, now dead, eons in 
Nature : 
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“The leaves announce her and lisp her, 
And the flowers by their stillness betray. 
The lily is white with its wonder; . 
Wild rumours the roses apprise.” 
It is simply amplifying Wordsworth’s sentiments in Lucy whose presencé 
the poet felt in the diurnal motion of the earth. l 


- M. Ghose’s fondness for green glass is reminiscent of Keats’s love of 
soft beds of grass, which is a perpetual imagery in the latter’s Odes. Ghose: 
speaks of “Kingeup blaze of meadow” in autumn, where he “sank lazy 
Deep in grass.” In April clouds “flush/Green as the grasses lush.” So is 
the “mossed oak” giving the poet calm an unmistakably Keatsean images 
The description of the Yellow Butterfly as “swinging censers breathing 
up to God” is Hellenic in the best vein of John Keats. Many of Ghose’s 
poems show a free absorption of images, tone, and language even from 
Keats’s Ode to Autumn. 


Sometimes from an objective description Ghose shifts to a poignant 
subjective note in the manner of Shelley. His invocation to her in heaven— 


“Nay, take the instrument from me, 
And sweep the chords along. 

Be, love, your own sweet poetess, 
And be yourself the song.” 


resembles Shelley’s invocation to the West Wind to sing and even be identi- 
fied with the singer in the poet. The verse has a Shelleyan ring. 


Ghose does not seem to have been infected with the sense of frustration 
and the spirit of cynical negation that corrodes much of contemporary 
English poetry, so as to be driven to a denunciation of Romantic Nature: 
worship. He is drawn to the world of men and “moves entranced on thei 

‘thronging pavement” : E l SEP 
“And the lone spirit, sole self so weary, how it rejoices 
To be lost in others, bathed in the tones of human voices.” 

M. Ghose has occasionally a mood, though rare, as in London, when 
he, Lamb-like, is in love with the crowd and hum of life in the city. He 
even pretends to enjoy the murmur of men more than the murmur of leaves %' 


“Can I talk with leaves, or fall in love with breezes ? 
Beautiful boughs, your shade not a human pang: appeases.” 


Of the Victorians we get many echoes from Tennyson and just a 
few from Browning. Ghose describes the approach of the Rider on the 
White Horse, symbolizing death : i 

_ '“Muffed`and cloaked he rode, 
And a white horse bestrode 
With ‘noiseless gallop. 
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His hat was mystery, 
His cloak, was history, 
Pluto’s. consistory 

Or Charon’s shallop.” 


This has a perfectly Tennysonian rhythm. 


Ghose’s The Yellow Butterfly is jerky, eliptical and dramatic in Brown- 
ingesque vein : 


“In heaven she is; beatitiude 
"To her; her loved ones still, 
2 So loving she, here, here, enskyed 
To guard. It is God’s will.” 


Ghose, however, never shared his friend Binyon’s enthusiasm and worship 
of Browning. 


V. Lyrics—Lovez, DEATH, PATRIOTISM 


. M. Ghose has taken up the pure lyric from the English Muse. Lyric 
poetry on single emotions, like love and patriotism, religious feeling and 
fear of death—appearing in a thin stream’ at first in the last century— 
has become most profuse in.recent generations of Indian writers of English 
verse. The emotional range of. their poetry is wide enough. All sorts 
of feelings and passions, sentiments and moods are represented. There 
are high strains of heroic and patriotic feelings; and there are also soft 
emotions of love and devotional mysticism. Verse ringing with war notes 
of valour'and defiance are produced as naively as lyrics breathing the tender- 
ness of erotic sentiments or the melancholy of elegiac veins. 

However, the perfect lyrical utterance, marked by absolute spon- 
‘taneity of inspiration and purity of emotion, translucency of expression 
and high~rythmic quality—things that are found in natural ‘combination 
in original lyric poetry, English or Indian—cannot in its fullness be ex- 
pected in the derivative verse of Indo-Anglian origin. Still a decently 
. sizable anthology can be compiled of short lyric pieces rich in beauty of 
imagery, ‘smoothness of verse and sincerity of emotion, comparable to.. 
the best lyrics produced in any language. And to such a collection M... 
Ghose’s lyrics on veried seritiments, like love or joy in Nature’s beauty,.. 
feeling of awe before Death or glorification of a nation, will definitely con- - 
tribute a good share. 

`The emotion of love represented in Indo- Anglian verse shows a wide _ 
range: from the highest and wildest full-blooded passion to the softest 
and sweetest of affections, from the frankly erotic to the sublimely 
Platonic, from the crudely human to the ethereally divine. The most ‘ 
spiritual and sublime products come from Aurobinda Ghose and Rabindras ‘ 
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nath Tagore, and the most sensuous and thrilling specimens from Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt, Toru Dutt and above all M. Ghose. Kasiprasad Ghose’s 
The Shair, Rajnarayan Dutt’s Osmyn, Michael Madhusudan Dutt's The 
Captive Ladve are all drawn in colours of high romance. On the other 
hand, more recent verses on love, particularly from the pens of Toru Dutt 
and M. Ghose, are marked by. tenderness of sentiments, sadness of tone, 
and haunting melody. ` ; 


In M. Ghose’s love poetry the passion is felt as purely personal. Many 
of his lyrics in Love Songs and Hlegies have a delicate feeling induced by 
love or death ofthe beloved. Aching passion and soft elegiac longing 
sustain each other : 


“Where breathes who bloomless left the meadows ? 

She ; - 
- Grave, in the wintriness of thee ? ? 

Her laughter might have thrilled the dead, 

So real she seemed, so white and red: 

Gone, and the arching world she widows ` 
With me ! . 

Her glorious kinsfolk, that forecok us, 
Wake : 

Each lily for the light’s own sake. 

But she, more strong, more swift to bloom, 

Kept captive in the cold earth’s gloom, 

With she not with the beaming crocus 
upbreak ? A 

Too well thy heart, bereaved lover, 
Knows, s 

"Tis dust that did her bloom compose : 

And she, so vivid and so sweet, 

i : Is now a name, an image fleet ; 
All that the stars remember of her 


ai 


- A rose! 


To M. Ghose Love is a supreme emotion, the master passion of life, . 
the sublimation of all earthly desires and of all human endeavour. His ; 
experience of love has not been embittered by jealousy or betrayed by 
rivalry, as in Shakespeare’s love poetry, but is rendered sweetly pathetic 
by the touch of Death. Though the taste of love remains in his mouth . 
to torture him to the last, though it was the cause of all his sorrow and 
pain, he does not regret to have loved. 


Rather in his desperation he finds consolation, in the memory of- 
that, love; It gives him strength and courage to sustain his “drifting - 
bark, on life’s rude sea,” . Sorrow ‘overwhelms.and benumbs.him,: but never. - 
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makes him angry at his loss. Sorrow might have made him blind, but 
not bitter. He does not fret and fume, or curse the hand that ṣ snatched 
her away. Rather he submits to fate.. He does not curse Providence, 
but accepts death as the universal order of things, and seeks consolation 
in the ‘shadowy witchery’. of memory : 


“Wrought as balm for pain, 
Only to mock my sense 

> With shadowy intense 
Thirst, rapture, then to fade 
How like an empty shade.” 


Still haunted by ‘sad ardent longings,” still “heart-broken, old and 
lonely,” he is never quite without hope. “He is never cynical like Shakes- 
peare, nor bursting into violence like Browning, nor calm and serene like 
Mrs. Browning, but nearer to Rossetti’s ironical acceptance of a world past 
his mending. He is too weak to rebel, and endures without complaining. 
Or, he is wise enough to realise that the best of flowers blossoms to ‘ decay. 
He might have struggled with fate, but he acknowledges its superiority 
with the sagacity ofa philosopher. He hints at the possibility of future 
fulfilment in after life, but never asks for’ her again in this life. He asks 
for nothing save leave to sing of her.” 

M. Ghose’s love poetry is marked by a note of absolute sincerity. 
He fails to build up a systematic, well-knit philosophy of life and love, but 
enthrones a love pure and ethereal, bidding to be everlasting though cut 
off by death, so cruel and bitter, yet so kind and sweet. Itis for him not 
a bitter cup of poison, but a cupful of sweet milk, made sweeter by her touch, 
only spilt by the cruel hand of Death. He found in love harmony, peace 
and happiness. There is something in love worth longing for, something 
“more sweet than carnation, more rich than rose.” - ay 

- But the sweetness of love lasts only for a moment. The poet finds 
too struggle, pain and tragedy in love. At times he realises the blasting 
effect of love as an elemental wild passion. Its onset is as sudden, fierce, 
tumultous as the raging storm. It sets the heart aflame, burning with 
passion and consumed with ethereal longing. And again like the storm 
it feets away, destroying, leaving the human heart to burn for ever in its 
consuming fire, without hope: And as love’s career is cut short by Death, 
the heart of the poet is laid waste, writhing in the pain of remembrance. 
Hardly had the lover sipped of love, tasted it to his satisfaction the sweet 
milk of love than the cup slipped and the wholesome drink spilled, eva- 
porated and became the air he breathed. His unquenched thirst burst 

within, he’ remained unsatisfied to the last, and his diseonsolete heart broke, 
broke in songs. ` i 

After the Rider on the White Horse has taken her fainting form ae 

force and disappeared, the poet is left in his desolation; ` 
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“After that phantom steed 

I strain with anxious heed, 
Heartsick and lonely. 

Into the storm I peer 

Through wet woods moaning drear. 
Only the wind I hear 

The rain see only.” 


Love is true, but accompanied by tears and crossed by disaster. 


` The love he knew was intensely painful, touched by mysterious, unrelenting 


Death, a storm that raged fierce and strong, destroyed and consumed his 
wee being, leaving in the dying embers of his heart nothing save the 
“music of the days that are dead.” l 


‘Within the poet’s heart, longing and hope struggle continuously 
against despair. We admire his brave endurance. We feel the warm 
sigh of his “sad heart that asks to be still and break.” Yet he awaits the 
coming of the day when “she, the charm and mystery, the magic of it all, 
earth’s secret soul of delight” would “touch the yellowing fall with rustle 
and movement and shimmer and come back at a call.” 


Like all ruined lovers, the disconsolate and lonely heart of the poet 
too found refuge in song. In song he relives the few happy moments of 
his life. In a voice pathetic he sings of her—how lovely she was, how 
sweet, the frailer ‘dew drop’ trembling on the frail rose petal. She trembled, 
he held her fast ; but she trembled again, and the little shining drop that 
she was, she dropped and was lost. , 


Where did she go? Who had pane her? Whereis she now? `The 
Rider of the White Horse has taken her away to a land unknown. But 
the lover -still continues his story. What is life now that she is gone? 
Could he not follow her where they, Sleep and Death, had -taken her? ts 
he asks in his Vision of Death. But Death is merciless and all. that he 
is allowed is tears. 


But “Can It Be”? Can she, who was so gay, so vital, be now nothing 
but clay? Can all things be and she nothing be? No! “It Can Not Be” ; 


“Rose, violet, lily there crushed life should retain— 
Blowers that recall thy sweetness be enslaved 
and thou distil to nothing.” 


Impossible! The overwhelmed lover cries and seems ‘content in this as- 
surance, in Wordsworth’s vein when he lost Lucy, that her elements of 
beauty, softness, tenderness of life, are still immanent in the objects. and 


_ phenomena of Nature : in the lily, the butterfly, and sunshine. 


M. Ghose does not sublimate the feminine physique to ethereal ideality 
nor degrade it to pampering sensuousness and crude eroticism, but presents. 
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Nature’s own handiwork in all truth and charm. Her dead body to which 
the lover clings’is rendered in its elemental.and yet romantic truth : 


“The all that dreadful immortality ` 2 
Spared of the warm, terrestrial, trivial she— 
All that laughed, smiled, wept, made lovely sti.” 


M. Ghose’s conception of Death, which, in his poetry, is toasty ASSO- 


ciated with Love, is both western and eastern: western in so far as it. 


is an inexorable, cruel fate cutting off the poet from life and love, and eastern 
in so far as it is a sweet admittance into a new, richer life. l 

Death is a stern reminder of transcience of all that we prize in earthly 
life. The poet’s deep melancholy, traceable in all his writings, his intense 
hunger for a love that remained unfulfilled, is not far from, inseparable 
from the thought of death. Yearning for life and love is made acute and 
poignant under ‘the shadow of death. “Just when he thought that he 
was at the end of his long struggle for peace, found comfort of love in her 
presence, was ‘hoping for the fulfilment of his dreams, came the shattering 
sense of transcience and decay, the mystery of death, of separation, „of 
the vanishing of charm, of pain and sorrow, cutting in across the message 
of beauty.” His was a love that walked hand-in-hand with death; his 
hope was hope touched with despair. And in the wreck of his own life 
he read the destiny of all mankind. 

And though the darkness of death is so painful to him, so hateful, 
yet it is never terrifying: It is rather like a tempest, sweeping from some 
evil quarter, as mysterious as the Rider on the White Horse, riding to his 
world of happiness, and rending the perfection, and breaking the sweetness 
and loveliness of life. And though Death took away all that was worth 
living for in life, though it was wrapped in gloom and mystery, it was yet 

gentle. It was as, destructive as a stroke of lightning, as dazzling: but 
it -was a lightning that struck without thunder, a fire that had lost its heat. 
Such a conception of death is inseparable from his philosophic tem- 
‘perament. He knew that death is inevitable : accepted it without question : 
even expected it. It was in the universal order of things, no bolt from the 
- blue. And so it could not disconcert and terify him with its suddenness. 
True, the Rider on the White Horse came from nowhere: out of 
nothing he emerged. But he did not come without warning. His evil 
approach had already cast its shadow before : already the lover was haunted 
- by-a vague uneasy sense of coming disaster. 
And besides, why should death be terrifying when through death 


he could reach a haven of peace, joy and beauty, a world unrealisable in _ 


life on earth? Indeed, he yearns for death altnost as passionately as he 
yearns for her: X 
“When shall I go too i 
And be housed in thy ashes sympathy. 
11—2172P—I 
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With dust and a ae 


This rusting anchor free, 
Wreck and sufder, 


ee 6 the blissful riothing of thee ?” - 

To him deattappears'as a blissful supreme, as the symbol of some 
“far enchanted haven ; 

past all fears and shocks of sorrow,” ‘| 


the opening to a happier existence where 
“nothing but slumber awaits,” 
where there is “a sleep, a silence eternal.” ` 


To the poet death is not a dark, hopeless end of things, but is an 
opening to an infinite life, and the receptacle of all things—love and bliss— 
lost in life. Across the channel of death come wafted visions and memories. 
She who is lost in death haunts him like a phantom. Her lost face lurks. 
everywhere, overwhelming his thoughts, brooding over vanished hours 
that are fled. Thus death is for the poet a ‘merge of all with all’, a phage 
irrecoverable’ into a fathomless sea where : 


“there are the lost joys of my life, 
far sunk beyond rave and fret.” 


There rest ‘his dica unflowered, the roses of regret : 


“There ate the saken dreadful gold 
í Of the once that might have been, ~ 
Shipwrecked memory anchors there, ` 
and my dead leaves there are green— 
For there more precious than all things lost ` 
is the one that I let fall, 
One heart brimful-of love for me, 
her love that encasketed all.” 


In these lines is found an epitome of M. “Ghose’s conception of love, 
life, and death. Never before has any writer expressed 80 precisely and 
sò beautifully his faith in life after death, or represented so accurately the 
essence of all the philosophic systems of the East. 


M. Ghose obviously follows the oriental philosophy in'his conception 
of death as an entry into a wider life : . 


“Take my plunge in that infinite sea of N 
(The Dew Drop) | 
“Why......desperate diver shudder I f 


from all pearls in one shell ?” 
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The conception of Death and Sleep coming to take away the soul of 
the dying person, Death standing at the feet. and Sleep over the head, is- 
oriental. ‘ 

But the conception of death as a negation of all things that stand 
for life, is not also lacking in M. Ghose’s poetry. In The Black Swallo-tail 
Butterfly the poet imagines death as “a moment’s tether” in the unending 
‘ journey of the soul through successive terms of life. He found love in 
life and lost it in death. “The deep melancholy traceable in. all his poems, - 
his intense hunger for a love that remained unfulfilled is not far from the 
thought of death. The yearning for life and love is made acute and poig- 
nant under the shadow of death.” Death to him is mysterious and sudden, 
The Rider on the White Horse comes sweeping life a tempest. It is pain- 
ful and hateful to him: The Rider breaks into his world of happiness, 
taking away the sweetness and loveliness of life, all that is worth living for. 


But death is not for him an altogether barren zone. It offers him rich 
gifts, and sends to him the shade of her who is lost to him as a physical 
presence. It haunts his thoughts at all hours, and He relives 3 in imagina- 
tion the past glorious moments with her. 

In Indo-Anglian poetry besidés the emotions aroused by Love and 
Death there are also occasional expressions of heroic and patriotic feelings. 
The patriotic note in the English verse of Indian ‘writers was inspired in the 
nineteenth century and the early twentieth by national glory and heroism. 
But in a few rare cases the patriotic sentiment appears to be not perfectly 
native and natural, issuing from the blood and born of an intimate attach- 
ment to the soil, but seems to be an acquired strain, a poetic mood, at best 
borrowed and artificial, prompted by an induced feeling of love for and pride ` 
in the glory of a foreign land, the poet's spiritual fatherland, where he has 
more or less-successfully naturalized himself and his sympathies, 


M. Ghose’s A Song of Britannia is the first poetic expression of British 
patriotism called forth by her War. There is the usual pride in her far- 
flung empire, described with all the grandeur of the remote outposts : 


“Britannia wide flung 

Over the a its half 
Her children.. mee 

Hers they are, l 

Roused ardent in her right 
From Ganges utmost stream 
Far as Canadian firs 

And bush Australian.” 


But itis not simply a glorification of Britain’s imperia] power and 
military strength but a high admiration of:her generosity in fighting. for 
. the just cause of weaker nations.. The- pages of history are full of such 
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noble adventures. She now fights for Austria as ike once fought for 
Iberia : 
“Britannia the sage, 
With her own history wise ; 
The stars were her allies 
To write that ample page, 
"T'was her adventurous eyes 
The vantage saw, whence she 
To this wide regency 
_ Through acts adventurous won :- 
‘Which if from strife and jar _ 
She keep, the secret learn 
From her mild brow alone ; 
How, not the world to daunt 
Or power imperial flaunt 

_ She makes the queen’d earth yearn ` 
To serve Britannia. 

Britannia, sublime 
To flame in generous deed ; 

. In others’ cause to bleed. i 3 = 
So to the end of time. 
It shall be. Once she freed ` 
The Iberian. Wellington 
And Torres Vedras spun 
The lines of Victory then. 
Another Trafalgar : 6s 
The bleak North Seas await; ` l 
Where her fleet towers the main; © ~ 
Each mighty battleship 

: Charged to the very lip. 
With thunder. 

Big with fate 
They loom Britannia.” 


The correspondence and private talk in M. Ghose’s later life betrayed 
his growing disillusionment of British rule in India. He was not only 
isolated in spirit from the official English society, but there are evidences 
` pointing to his developing attitude of resentment against the bureaucracy’s 
high-handed tyranny over the natives., The natural reaction of a sensitive 
soul would have heen the expression, in his poetry, of his disappomtment 
with Britain’s mission in India and his indignation against colonial im- 
perialism, leading to the emergence of a genuine patriotic sentiment in 
his verse. But the man’s spirit had been broken by the tragedy’ of his 
personal life, and instead of rebelling he gave way to despair. At one - 


* 
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stage being threatened with arrest for a suspected seditious agay in 
Perseus, he left the poem unfinished. And an expected evolution of the . 
true nationalistic tone ın his verse did not take place. 


VI. NaturE—Fiora, Fauna 


- Descriptive verse in English appeared in the writings of Indians 
fairly steadily during the last century and a half. Nature descriptions, 
however, were rather conventional, cold, and inane in the nineteenth century, 
but gradually these acquired the qualities of liveliness, freshness, and ins- 
piration in the present century, particularly in the hands of Toru Dutt, 
Sorojini Naidu, and M. Ghose. Ghose’s poetry is nS replete with 
richest natural descriptions,” 

In poems dealing with western. “themes and in pure Nature lyrics 
there is more or less scope for presenting natural materials and landscape 
features from English scenery. And: when these elements actually find 
their way into this species of verse, they arè based less on the poets’ personal 
aéquaintance with and observation of English locale than, on their success- 
ful assimilation of the variety of Nature i imagery in which English poetry 
s0 plentifully abounds. 

M. Ghose adopted England as bis spiritual fihan: He lived ` 
in imagination amidst English natural scenes. Often in his Nature des- 
criptions the landscape is clearly English in character with its distinct 
contour of the ground, its native flora, and its characteristic nip in the air : 


“The wind without is weeping. 

`. Of the churchyard it tells, 

.Where the daisies are creeping 
And the mute earth mournful swells.” 


. The verse is in'the best descriptive vein of English Romantic poetry. 
And the images and the rhythm are unmistakable echoes from the nee 
. fields of Wordsworth and Keats. 
The -poet often feels a genuine pleasure i in Nature’ s beauty and in 
‘bis own existence in the midst of Nature’s abundance. With child like 
simplicity he thanks Heaven for this lovely earth and life : 


“For thy fair heavens I thank thee, 
. And thank for thy fresh earth. 

I brim with grateful praises ` ; 

For thy swift gift of birth.” ` (—The Eternal Infant) 


uu 


Sometimes the treatment of Nature seems to be influenced by, or 
frankly following the practice and tradition `of the great English poets, 
and the images employed are just conventional. When M. Ghose represents 
-the glory of the sunrays and the freshness of the breeze as mystic emanations 
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from bis lost love, and conceives the playful clouds and the carefree butterflies - 
as conveying to him messages from his mistress, now’ merged in Nature, 

Ghose’s verse is an obvious ‘shadow of Wordsworth’s Lucy pome with 

probably a twist of Donne’s metaphysical conceit. 

Like the English poets, Romantic and Victorian, M. Ghose associates 
natural objects with the spirit of one he loved/and lost. He finds in the 
rose and the pansy the unseen presence of her who is now lost to bim in 
person. In the flight of the butterfly he reads the transmission of her 
message : l 5 : i 


5 “From out the sunshine and breeze i = 
She to. my heart replies, 
Silent love-letters wafting me _ 
On. wings of butterflies.” 


If Kalidasa could once make the clouds carry tha message of the lover - 
to the beloved over the bills and plains of India, the-modern poet dares 
conceive the multi-coloured wings of the butterfly as conveying from across 
the realm of Nature, in which she is merged now, to the wod ‘of man her 
letters of love in many moods. 

He discovers her features in aspects of Nature : he hears the gentle 

` ripple of her laughter in the wild breeze, finds her shy and soft looks in the 
twinkling stars, and inhales her deep and i aad breath i in the fragrance 
of the rose, - 

It is love-mysticism and Nature—mysticism ‘dolicataly fused : 


“The wild breeze but her laughter - 

Is to me, her look the star ; j 
Roses her breathing.—and cart she, 

Soul of my soul, be far 2’. 


Sometimes this poetic association of the human with the natural 
leads to imaginative magnification of.the human figure. The conception of 
the poet’s lost mother transcends all human proportions “and rises to the 
mystic grandeur -of an august divinity : 


“Like heaven’ s great face is thy ewes face, 

Eyes, elder than the light; cheek, that no flower 
Remembers; brow, at which my infant care 

Gazed weeping up and saw the skies enshower 

With tender rain of vast mysterious hair! ia 

Thou at whose breast the sunbeams sucked, whòse arms 
Craddled the lisping ocean, art thou she.” 


It is not identification of the poet‘s lost near and dear one with Nature, 
but magnification of a human figure to the majesty of a cosmic stature 7 
stretching from the skies above to the seas below, with the glory of sun- 


` 
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shine, the mystery of clouds, and the charm of the whole world of flora 
playing in between. f 

_ It is a patent fact. that the major section of the flora in M. Ghose’s 
pootty is unquestionably drawn from the English source. In April the 
poet enjoys a host of English summer flowers, rich in colour, smell, and_ 
honey, and enshrined in the poetry of great English poets. 

Sometimes his fancy riots in flowers of loud and deep colours, all 
bright and dazzling, sunný and cheerful. He dreams of the rose and the 
carnation streaming upon him. He calls up the colourful daffodils : 


“Hasten to kiss us 
With the fresh daffodil 
Through and through golden ;” 


At other times the flowers and plants take on themselves the fading, 
soft tints, and the sad, mournful mood of the poet’s mind. ‘Then he would 
paint daisies creeping in the churchyard and: pines standing silent on the 
hill-side. Most of his flowers are rather tender and subdued in hue and 
tone, as the pale cowslip and the white nercissus : 


“On green bank, by every rill 

‘Pale cowslips embolden, 

And white narcissus — 

Make o'er his dreaming pool 

His wan face beautiful 

Hang like a lover.” ` E 
“I will not sing of thee 
Unless thou flower 
‘Millions of daisies, 
hour by sunlight hour” 

“Let not the bulrush lag, 

‘Quicken the flowering flag, 

Till the reeds stilly...... d 


There are also honey-bearing flowers in plenty : 


“Set for the honey-bees 
Budding anemones 
And pink white clover.” 


In his verse the butterfly teases the harebell, and ‘aks the jonquil 
for honey. - He goes from the wall flower to the peony. 


Of English trees, big and small, Ghoge’s verse has a plenty: oak, 
elm, and ash; pine, poplar, and willow; birch, beech, and ivy; pansy, 
harebell, and mistletoe. In April he has not only the many flowers’ but 
also “Elm, oak, and tall beech grand.” Sometimes he ‘chooses the titles 
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of his poems by using the very names of the plants, as in “Oak, Pine, and 
Silver Birch” and “Poplar, Beech, and Weeping Willow.” 


Following the tradition of English poetry, M. Ghose has often con- 
- ventional flower imagery associated with his lost love. They are linked 
with her as reminiscences both sweet and sad. Rose, Canna, and lilac 
are wardens of her memory. All sorts of English flower plants grow and 
blossom over the spot under which she rests. They derive their beauty 
from her, and they mourn and weep over the grave; . 


“Soon the rose shall laugh, 
Oxlips triumphant write her cenotaph. 
Suffer 

Lilies to have 
Birth from her beauty 
The marguerites tall do duty 
O’er that still mould” 

“Rose, violet, lily, 
Their crushed life should retain,—- 
Flowers that recall thy sweetness be .ensouled.” 

>It Can Not Be 


Deeply bathed in the ocean of the English Muse as M. Chose? s fancy 
is, his poetic nature is not-really as unrecognizably. denationalized as it 
is so often represented to be. His poetry, though full of imagery of flowers 
and plants of England, is not altogether poor in cullings from the Indian 
fields of flora. While making the most free use of flowers like rose and 
carnation, lily and daisy, wafted from English poetry, and giving des- 
criptions of trees like oak and pine, birch and poplar, drawn from the whole 
range of English verse, especially of the Romantic and Victorian eras, he 
cannot after all afford to reject altogether their counter parts in the native 
elements. He cannot escape the Indian elements in flora, fauna, and 
natural atmosphere. 


Thus in a basketful of flowers exotic, we meet, not quite unexpectedly, 
the Indian Maloti and Gandharaj, and in a garden of trees all foreign to us 
stand out, -in stray verses, mehagony and the Himalayan fern.’ -The maloti 
is a picture of softness and a bashful mood : 


“My drooping flower, my Maloti, 
Your dear head hang not so p’ 


And the mehagony is the symbol of strength and steely sheen : 


“You know what memory’s charm is, 
Shining mehagony black.” 


a and rest on the ample, varied vegetation : ` 
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And: the-poot’s spirit flutters up the hill ie aint down. the valley o alight T> 


~, 7 z= 


“Tn and out of the branches | green, 

- Then down it fluttered aswoon = 
To sit on thé fern Himalayan, = 
Qutspread, reposing ; but soon 
“Held its large black wings 
To the languid afternoon.” 


And the poet’s fancy can as well catch the mildest, the most elusive scent 
of an Indian blossom, linked in his mind with the memory of-the dear one ; 


“The flower called King of Fragrance 
With her holy memory haunted.” 


It is the Indian Gandharaj in the poet’s garden that is sancciated with ‘his 
beloved who is no more, The literal rendering of the name of the flower, ~ 
however, robs it of its native aroma. i 


In some rare. cases the flowers and plants in Ghose’s verse are just 
indifferently mentioned, without any’ clear indication ag to their Indian or ~’ 
English character in the poet’s mind. .Their origin is uncertain. The liy . 

and the rose-here are uniyersal` flowers : 


“The lily is ‘white with its wonder, 
Wild rumours the roses apprise.” x 


` 


‘So does the lime tree. on which: the hees are buzzing seem not to have a 
distant geographical stamp. - 

If the flowers and plants'in M. Ghose’s "verse. are quite abundantly 
drawn from the English, country-side and sometimes even taken over from 
‘the conventional imagery in the rich store’ of English poetry, the faune, 
beasts and birds, insects, feathered creatures and animals, domestic or À 
wild, belonging- unmistakably to European climates and natural setting, or 
imported from the field of English verse, are not so plantiful of clear in 
identification. Thoroughly. anglicized i in his way of life and thought as M... 
‘Ghose was, foreign elements in the fauna of bis verse are to be found only 

in his occasional, not habitual, moods. In some cases it is doubtful - 
. whether we can definitely locate them geographically, as the poet does not 
give the images any distinctive characteristic at all. 

When; in describing the pee henuty af the season in April, M. ` ~> 
` Ghose writes : woe Ge f SA pw” 


ane ‘his dazding breast. a , 
By the oped lily.” . a 
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Most likely he has before his mind’s s eye a typical. summer scene of the i 
English lakes. The butterflies with ‘wings of many and mixed colours, 


which swarm the verses of Indo- Anglian poets, from M. Ghose ‘downward, 
need not be specifically labelled as English or Indian, 


In A Lullaby, as a yig baby is being put to den the sist re 


. what might disturb the human. child in the prevailing atmosphere of silence 


and serenity of a quiet Indian night i in which the entire world of the living 
is locked in slumber and rest : : 


/ 


aa: “ATN things hushing now refrain, 
`- Not a cricket, not a mouse, 
Not a sound in all the house. 
What disturbs thee thus to ery P? 


2 The mouse, in all probability, belongs to an Indian household ; the: cick 


might be either a denizen of the East or ‘an importation from the poetry 
of England; it is universal in character. 


The dove and the bee too, though these are iea common in English 
poetry, were obviously drawn from the poet’s personal observation i in his 
native country. They are patently so in Afterglow : 


“The doves in the tree-tops are cooing ; 
Abuzz in the line are the bees.” — 2 


‘ 


Vil. Porto PowERS, Twaamy 


ri 


The -medium of a foreign language lias not been a hindrance m the-- 


‘full exercise- of M. Ghose’ s poetic powers. The faculties of sensation, 
emotion and imagination are found in free play in his verse. The images 
in his poetry testify. to his keen observation of Ne ature and sharp sensitive.’ 


ness to visual and auditary impressions. Rich senses of colour and shape, 


.of music and: motion ‘constantly animate and sustain his imagery. His 
_ poetry is replete with images of flowers and plants, birds and butterflies, 


soft beds of grass and landscapes vocal with songs. Often he indulges in | 
personification ‘of the vegetable world and attributes to it human attitudes 


‘ and his personal moods of the moment : 


“Hot rose and fainting lily.” 
- “The tall pine Atlas-like 
Props gloom and worlds.” 


Ne 


The images called up in the poetry of Indian writers of English verse 


` are not lacking i in richness and variety, worthy of the great, poets of England 


proper. Some. of. these are purely Eastern in origin and nature: Others 


~ are genuinely drawn from Western sources, A few are of .a mixed ‘tyre, 


: -> 


\ 
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l partaking of the- characteristics of both the Best and the West. A fe k 


N 


‘white,’ lurking in the background of the poet’s mind. 


images may even show transplantation, either from the English soil and 
association to an Indian setting, or in the reverse direction.. Adaptations 
of the latter kind, from an oriental background to an English atmosphere 
are, however, rare. 


Images and symbols translated from Western sources may not al- 
ways be fully assimilated into the poetry of Indo-Anglian versifiers. M. 
Ghose’s poetry is overloaded’ with such borrowings, and these can not in 
every instance be claimed as harmonizing perfectly with his poetic texture. 


_The image of the Rider of the White Horse, taking away his-lady, can, °° - 


by no stretch of imagination, be the Indian mythological Yama, rider 
‘of the grey buffalo. He stands out asthe figure of Death, riding the White 
Horse, as represented in the Apocalypse, with perhaps tints lent by the 


l / 
image of the mediaeval knight carrying away his ladie on the ‘palfrey 


TEE EE. 


_ In spite of the oriental poets’ innate tendency towards mysticism, 
the sense perceptions in the verses of Indo-Anglian composers do not 
present themselves abstractly shrouded in speculative mists; but they 
come, as they ought to do in poetry, through distinct, burning concrete 
images. `M. Ghose personifies and gives a physical life to an abstraction, s 
like Hope, powerfully : : a . . = 


` 


“How else should that beautiful dancer, Hope . 
_ Through my arteries rush ?” et 


- 


The figure of the dancer has no vagueness about it. And the imagery of 


blood rushing through the arteries is not simply concrete but has a dis- 


-tinctly modern note in its reference to the physiological process, 


fi “4 , a 2% 


Sensuousness, native to India’s art, temper, sculptural and poetic, 


and also absorbed from’ western poetry, is there in abundance in the writings 


of the versifiers in English. It is a persisting quality in M. Ghose’s poetry. 
He remained to the end a child of mother Earth. 


“Sometimes an image appeals powerfully to a single sense, de that 


-of vision, and yet absorbs a spiritual quality, thus blending successfully 


sense and spirit, and allowing each to sustain and enrich the other. The ` 
poet sees “her laughter lily-clear.” -It is akin to the usual imagery of Pre- 


Raphaelite poetry, possessing keenness of sense perception and yet seeking - 


to combine therewith a symbolic value of a spiritual nature, “Here ‘clear’ 
suggets the intense, unclouded joy of the laughter, and the absolute white- 
ness.of the lily serves as a symbol of purity, 


Often an image emerges out of a rich blending of appeals to more 


. „than one-sense, .Such multiple-sense-catering images are, most plentiful’ 


ae oy . . r 


zs sbiises, In Dew Drop the poet breathes ar a . 
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in- M. Ghose’ 8 | poatry, anise ‘as it is with full pone of his Bungy 


-4 0 “Fragrance through’ and through A : 2 ; 


-Drenching my heart.” - 4 Z 


This is a 1 bloriding of sensations in A A manner—the sense - -of smell 


i 


_ Bi ‘fragraince’ melts into the sense of touch i in ‘drenching.’. 


= ~ OF, “his percéption ‘of a natural: laridscapie follows saneltaneonsly 
the ‘Visual and aiiditary tracks, as here : 


“<The wind in the pine is solemn, 
`- Tts great boughs sigh and groan,— 
The pine tree like a column ` 

7 Upon the hill-side lone.” a 


“The anne of tall trees ‘standing ` ‘along ‘the slope of the ‘hill ahd their 
bianches ‘spreading: out in all directions ‘providée-a picture with a broad canvas 
to the ‘eyes of imaginstion, while the mind’s-ears. listen intently to the 
“solemn ` music. ‘of the mountain tind arid the heawy sighs. and groans of 


” tthe Bie Pesan. ; : fas = 


of the soft ebbing. air: 


M. Ghose’s ‘whole: “bine ' image ‘of thë sighing pine- apon the Jote 
` hill-side is reminiscent of Keats’s picture, in Hyperion, of tall oaks dreaming 
all summer-night ‘and - ‘only ‘once. moused from the trance by a-solitary wave 


‘é 
` 


. upon a tranced “summer- night, Wor Ta 

“Those i d senators of mighty woods, _ 

Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest-stars,. © ` 7 
Dream, and so dream: all night without a stir, © 7o a 
‘Save “froin ‘One Pradual solitary gust, 

a ‘Which čömës ‘upon ‘the isilence, wnd-dies ‘off, 

‘As if the ebbing air: had but: ‘ons wave,” 


M. Ghose seems to secure thes subtlest mixture of sense perceptions. 
‘in’a combined apppal to vision, sound and.touch-at-onée, ‘conveyed through 
_imnages ‘of :gorgeous ‘pageant, ‘music of: ‘motion, ‘and soft touch of ir, the ` 


“señse ‘of ‘taste ‘béing also suggested PY: honey’ in the title ‘of the poem, $ 


 Biterfiy and ‘Honey-Bee : 


. “Butterly Tair, 

Who made ‘the to. paint our eyes ota ‘aia, 

“With the music’ of ‘motion, : ai 7 i 

Idle, disdainfully korgeoue, 3 : 
‘A ‘pageant of air??? — 


“the rich display 6 of colours on the: wings of the” e butinty has. an ‘ein 


t 


~ ` ` 
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"described “by. poets with relish. The hushed musie of their flying or soft 


alighting on flower petals can be-caught only by tho highily ‘sensitive ears 


of an imaginative mind. - But what boldness in the conception ofa pageant. - - 


- in ‘the composition of the invisible air-! And which poet did ever speak ; 


of painting on the canvas of our eyes with the elfin brush of the music of 
motion ?—a daring telescoping of suggestions of sight in ‘eyes’, sound: in 


‘music’, and touch i in ‘paint’, ‘motion’ partaking- of the qualities of all ‘the 
three. 


The interrogation, “who made dices 2”, is in the MRT of Blake's .. 


speculation on the origin of the Tiger, “the music of motion” is Shelleyan, 
and “‘idle...... gorgeous. ..... pageant? is obviously an, unconscious 
absorption from John Keats, A eS 1 


VIII. TECHNIQUE-LANGUAGE, STYLE, VERSE 


‘The English versifiers of our century show a firmer hold on and` a 
greater confidence in the handling of the English medium than their pre- 
decessors i the nineteenth century. Both Rabindranath Tagore and 
Aurobinda Ghose, writing in the early decades, | ‘excel in joining verbal 
suppleness and musical harmony ‘te gracefulness of phrasing and chastity _ 


“of diction. Sarojini Naidu, as well:as Harindra ‘Ghattopadhyay, seeks a 


‘fastidious ‘choice of language for securing associative richness and -verbal 
felicity. -Bub it is in the hands of ‘the two rarely gifted ‘poets, M. ‘Ghose 
‘and Yoru ‘Dutt, both nurtured with the best western schooling in the two 
‘great cétitres of European -culture; London and Paris, that the English 


i language has ‘reached the highest level: of: postio use by’ foreigners. 


The medium ‘of Toru ‘Dutt’s pootic expression ‘is-a perfect and flawless ` 
English diction, Her-original works, as well as. translations i in the languages, . 
‘English ‘and French, that -were'not‘her-own, were spontaneous.and naturally 
inspired. M. Ghose-too'uses this ‘foreign language 4 in his poetry with -perfect — 


_ ease and fullest confidence. “To him, as to her, English camé easier than. to 


one born in the language. Laurence Binyon, speaking of the naturalness 
of his expression in the English language, says, “I imagine. > that.all his life 


` ho thought in English.” Mr. Lupton, M. -Ghose’s- teacher at St. Paul’s 
` ‘school in London, ‘pressed wn -his pupil a choice of poetic epithets such as 


Tennyson would employ to dress up his thoughts in; and this influenced 
‘Ghose’s own poetry later. _No Indian had ever ‘before ‘used ‘the English 
tongue with so poetic a, touch as ‘he did. He not only” shows a‘ ‘rare~postic : 
skill in blending verbal felicity with delicacy of feeling ‘but also signilarly 


possessed the ability- to handle the-English langudge “with -a ‘freedom-rare 


` even among the English poets themselves. He can use ‘words ‘most-freely - 


in different parts of speech, turning at will a noun into-a-verb, with ‘the 


naivety of one born to the language. His ‘boldness in coining words and © — 


phrases and in forming compounds to stretéh ‘expressions to:the. expanding 


s at x : 
g x 
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needs of his poetic imapination can be found only | in a Kas creative 
genius like Keats. ` oy 
Ho strikes with rare effect upon fresh expressions , derived easily- Boi 


a _ existing materials, How or does he coin a verb-in each of these 


cases : ` 
“flowers that recall thy Sosno be ensouled. a 

“the essence.:....phial again.” 

“windowed paradise.” 

“April...... I will not, sing of thee unless thou fiie 
Millions of daisies.” a 


How gracefully does the nowly coined adverb fit in hawi 


“Her soul had dicen aland” ` ~- \ Í 


‘ So are the compoundings in the following instances „highly suggestive bus 
rather bold : - 

“World-lulling voice”, earth-remembering beauty”, Ty PANEG = 
` trees”, “wind-choked.”’ 

M. Ghose’s style, like the thought content of his postty, is quite rich 
and capable of being played on varying scales. It is by turn classic, romantic, 
and modern. His verse shows the influence, occasionally conscious imi- 
tation, of thé styles of the different schools of English poetry in successive 
periods of literary history: Elizabethan and Metaphysical, ee 
‘ .and-Romantic, Victorian and Contemporary. 

- At times his style is classical, marked by terseness, balance, and 

~ dignity. Binyon expresses surprise at M. Ghose’s strong attraction to the 
limpid and severe ‘in classical literature which he aspires after imitating 
rather than to the luxuriant and ornate style of the Romanties to which ` 
an. oriental’s.taste is usually drawn, dùd from which Ghose himself has 
derived many other elements. His style undoubtedly shows on _ occasions 

` a proneness to classical economy and sobiiety. of language : 


“His hat was mystery, ` z 
His’ cloak. was history ; : 


Pluto’s consistory 

aa e Or Charon’s shallop” _ i 

. SE —The Rider on the White Horse - 

‘He has the genius of striking upon fresh and unexpected analogies 
in the manner of the Metaphysicals. From the apt imagery of his, beloved’s 
virtues compared to diamond in unbreakable hardness, he proceeds to the ` 
‘new, unconveritional comparison of her softness to moonbeam and a teat. 
, His poetry is rich in figures of speech of all sorts. Here, “for instance; his 
indulgence in Oxymoron is highly suggestive : 
= “The lavish silence of her looks. ; 

Reserved its oratory.” “se pO hs gy 
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Oftener perhaps dimata of M. Ghose’s writing are pea from the 
luscious and effusive Romantic. poetry, to which one from the Hast naturally 
_ inclines. He then absorbs ‘freely all the virtues of the Romantic style— 
its fluency, grace, and suggestiveness—-though its defects too—obscurity, 
prolixity, and faulty grandeur—may be detected here and there. 

Occasionally be echoes the style of contemporary pootry in turns of 
phrase and in the ring of the .verse : 

“Stab, sting me. with her earthly lifo,. 
The wayward sweet of her.” 


His podtry at times comes quite close to recent peiin in English 
verse in its broken rhythm; irregular diction, and sudden turns of thought. 
At odd moments his verse betrays a tendency towards obscurity: resulting 
from indulgence in a certain prolixity and grammatical inversions : 

“‘Myfanwy’s face the great throng’d city sees. 


Unrebuked, as the breeze, so joyous is she. 
haves “I tremble to think her heart ' 
Into green leaves should glide.” 


` 


Versification in the hands of Bengalee writers of English poetry. has 
shown at once the skill to assimilate and-the power to originate. The 


principles of English prosody seem to have been grasped on the whole, : 


and metrical performances have reached a high level of technical perfection. 
‘Tn most cases there are ample evidences of laborious efforts behind all the 
creditable success in craftsmanship. M. Ghose belongs to the small minority 
showing spontaneity and perfect naturalness in versifying, Bengalee 
versifiors as a class have followed the tradition and convention of English 
prosody in respects of metre, rhyme, and verse pattern, though in a gifted 
few curiosity and a desire for experimenting. on new rhythmic forms are 
discernible in unmistakable ways. M. Ghose has been in versification 
both a traditionalist and an innovator. . 

Tn his poetry there is a more convincing exhibition of tecbnical skill 
in versification than that appearing in the English verse of Indians so far. 


Imitating primarily the English poets of the nineteenth century, M. Ghose 


has a wide range of metrical variety. Occasionally, however, he fails to 
cope with elaborate rhyme- structures introduced by himself. But he had 
the daring to set himself tasks in intricate and ‘disyllabic rhyming which 
would have daunted’ most English poets themselves. 


‘Here is a specimen of such lapses born of the poet’s strength and ` 


supreme | carelessness : í Ve ge tes ge F 
os A “Britannia the good... ...(a) - 
With her own heart-at-school,...... (b) ° 
Whom flatterers cannot fool ` (b) . 
Nor. rebels scour, at flood..... ` (a) 


PEE . Her own strength taught to rila sani AD) 


EK i ( 


` 


” 


- oe meters aSa - š Pate N x 7 xe 
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os. es das: are the mighty hands..... Ko) AP, ame, a aY 
» Which o’er. a ‘hundred, lands. a 2 (0) - ee Gee eae 
S aeee e e Woāvo good from dawn; to goy... (d) 
enak a Like fond words from afar. meeen) ie 5 ata Wass: 
o Hers arė`the winged sails......(f) __ 
O’er ocean, words are they......(d). 
‘ - Which in a moment bring......(g).- > 2 
Her brood beneath her wing p... ..e(g) - ye gee | 


T O a Seren And none so small that. fails. eeraa off) ni i ie 


4 To knit Brienne. reee (8). 


‘The latest experiments in English verse, erratic and amorphous, even 
approaching the baldness of.a prose rhythm, are reflected i in the writings 


“of recent Bengalee versifiers, particularly among the young’ generation 
-ot contributors ‘to, periodicals. But even a traditionalist, like M. Ghose, 


on rare occasions approaches contemporary poetry in striking new pattertis. . 
or an odd ring in his yerse. He may adopt for his verse the natural speech - 
rhythm with order of words hardly differmg from that of plain probe, às 


if following Wordsworth’s dictum so late i in the day : 


“OF all shy visitants, I love È 7 
_. That darling butterfly 
- Whose wings are to the cornfield’s Wave ` mae 
A hovering. reply.” et, ame Eh à 2 
~. Despite its derivative character in. poetic AE and form, the 


- English verse produced by a handful of Bengalees for a little over a hundred i 


` years ‘has never lacked in the musical qualities of rhythm and cadence: 


Excepting a few translations, which are rather monotonous and featureless 
in their rhythm, all the postical ventures by the successive generations 


- since the fourth decade of the last century are marked by distinctive harmony 


and melody of their own. And the rhythm has a broad range : front the - 


‘easy, natural flow of nursery rhymes and juvenile verse to the high gait - 
of epic grandeur and martial steps, from the direct progress and transparency 


` of the plain narrative in verse tales to the highly subtle melody of” involved - -- 


, 


. sound tracery in a mystic’ s ecstatic efforts ‘at symbolic communication. 


In point of rhythm, as in many other aspects, M.. Ghose’s verge is. 


` yepresentative of the creation of his generation, - There , is always in his- 


verse a rich and subtle melody, born of the swiftly changing moods, ‘despite 


`> the deep depression that settled on his heart and found expression through | 


varied designs in metre and rhyme. On rare occasions he resorts to a 


- sudden, shifting, jerky rhythm in the manner of recent English poots 5, 


= “Whole from her suffering martyrdom ue O an 
She ‘is arison. No tomb _ ie ae 
Could hold her, no far blissful heaven š 
p Allure, Her heaven. is home.” ya 
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NON-VIOLENCE IN THE GANDHIAN 
POLITICAL THOUGHT—ITS 
RELEVANCE IN 

CONTEMPORARY WORLD 


SISIRRANJAN SAHA 


Speaking on the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi, Prime Minister 
Nehru remarked: “...... The light that has illumined this country for 
these many years will illumine this country for many more years; and 
a thousand years later, that light will be seen in this country, and the world 
will see it and it will give solace to innumerable hearts. For, that light 
tepresented something more than the immediate present; it represented 
the living truth...... the eternal truths, reminding us of the right path, 
drawing us from error, taking this ancient country to freedom.’ The 
core of Gandhian thought contains this ‘living truth’, which embodies the 
‘Hindu’ values that supply the. day-to-day nourishment for the spiritual - 
and cultural life of India. Gandhiji was the first to give the age-old Indian 
values a continuity and unity with the modern western social and political 
ideas. He said: “Some friends have told me that truth and non-violence 
have no place in politics and worldly affairs. I do not agree. I have 
no uso for them as a means of individual salvation. Their introduction 
and application in everyday life has been my experiment all along...... 
For me, politics bereft of religion is absolute dirt, ever to be shunned, 
Politics concerns nations and that which concerns the welfare of nations 
must be one of the concerns of a man who is religiously inclined, in other 
words, a seeker after God and Truth. For me, God and Truth are con- 
vertible terms.....:.’? i 


Gandhian political philosophy is, however, elusive, not internally 
consistent and a systematized body of thought. Gandhism cannot be 
classified in terms of exclusive schools of political theory. He had little 
interest in academic analyses. As has been well said about Gandhiji : 
“In the realm of political thought it is substantially easier tò say what 
Gandhi was than what he was not. He was in one sense a conservative, 


1. Quoted in the Preface to ‘Mahatma Gandhi’ — by Haridas T. Muzumdar. 
Pub : Charles Scribner’s Sons—1952 Ed. 
i 2. Quoted by Howard Boone Jacobson & Dana Raphael in their Article on 
“India’s Gandhism”—vide ch. 18 of “Contemporary Political Ideologies” Ed. by 
Roucek. Pub :.Vision Press Ltd.,Qlondon. 
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in another a philosophical anarchist ; he was on the one hand a socialist, 
and on the other, a capitalist ; and yet again he was a primitive communist 
os ete He belongs at once to all these camps and to none of them. For 
whatever else may be said of him, Gandhi was not a political theorist...... 
He had no time but little patience with theoretical formulations.”* Never- 
theless, in the Gandhian development lies a contribution of great signi- 
ficance for political philosophy. This centres upon the role which Satya- 
graha as a technique of action, together with the philosophy of conflict 
which lies behind it, may play in a social and political system based upon 
them. The significance of Gandhi’s experiments with political thought 
can be understood only in the context of the potential of a dynamic end- 
creating method—the Satyagraha. 

Gandhiji’s philosophy’ of Satyagraha merits consideration, as it 
embodies the life-long researches of the greatest exponent of non-violence, 

"and also because it is the most original contribution of India to political | 

theory and practice. It also forms the philosophical background of the. 
present-day nationalist movement in India. According to-Mahatma, non- 
violence is not a mere philosophical principle; it is a matter not of the 
intellect but of the heart. But Gandhiji was by no means the originator 
of the principle of non-violence: and similar principles. His importance 
lies in the fact that he was the first to apply these principles on a huge: 
mass scale and in the political field. Before Gandhiji, these ideals lacked 
that vitality, fulness of meaning and universality of application which 
they possess . today. Non-violence was seldom regarded as an adequate 
method of resolving all-kinds of conflicts and of organizing society and 
regulating individual and group relations. Its use was confined mostly 
to isolated individuals and small groups. The significance and relevance 
of this revolutionary principle of Mahatma lies in the fact that he restated 
and reinterpreted these fundamental laws in terms of modern life. He 
preached and demonstrated to a sceptical world that truth and:non-violence 
were potent weapons in the hands of man and the inexhaustible source of 
power to be practised in every situation of human life. Thus, he enriched 
the content of these eternal principles and infused new life into them. 

The policy of non-alignment which is one of the basic pillars of Indian 
foreign policy even to this day, is nothing but a non-violent approach 
towards international relations. But it-does not mean passivity or meek 
submission to the will of the evil-doer. It is a positive, dynamic and cons- 
tructive force. It is true that non-alignment policy of India has promoted 
on many occasions our national interests and preserved world peace. But 
in the context of the recent shift of the Soviet Union’s attitude towards 
Pakistan in her massive arms-aid promise, time has come for an agonising 
and dynamic ré-appraisal of this policy based on the essence of Gandhism. 


3. Vide— “Conquest of Violence” by Joan V. Bondurant—Revised Ed. 1006- 
p> 146—University of California Press—Berkeley & Los Angeles,- i 
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Non-alignment has left India friendless, but Pakistan has been pursuing 
with remarkable success a policy of alignment with three powers—Russia, 
China and U.S.A., guided by conflicting interests. It is dangerous to base 
foreign policy on fixed ideas perpetually. Despite tall talks of international 
fellowship and co-operation, self-interest is still the prime mover in world 
politics, diplomacy is still Machiavellian in essence, and friendship is not a 
constant factor. It is for consideration, therefore; whether we should 
pursue this Gandhian policy. f l 


Political philosophy, with some important exceptions, has paid more 
attention to ‘ends’ than to the question of ‘means’, But in Gandhism, 
political and social reorganisation is basically related to the question of 
means. Herein lies the novel essence of the Gandhian political ideal. 
“He stood at the opposite pole from Machiavelli, Lenin, and many others 
in denying that the end justifies the means. He believed, instead, that 
the means largely determines or conditions the end. He declared openly 
that he would prefer that India should continue indefinitely in bondage to 
Britain than that she should gain freedom through violent revolution.’’* 
As against this, the theory that the end justifies the means is dangerous 
in practice and unsound ethically. The theory permits recourse to violence, 
feaud, untruth, opportunism, etc. Again, the victory achieved by violence 
and deception, terror and Machiavellian diplomacy is often partial and 
transitory. And if the people are not genuinely non-violent, exploitation 
and violence may continue, as they do in most western countries, even 
under an apparently democratic constitution. Good means alone can 
lead us to lasting peace and progress. History and experience of the 
present-day world amply demonstrate that violence breeds violence, revenge 
leads to counter-revenge, and a war contains the seeds of another. The 
two world wars, ostensibly fought for justice and democracy, bear ample 
testimony to the truth of this argument. Further, ‘violence’ keeps alive 
a fear-psychosis all around. This universal apprehension is itself a potent 
cause of war; fear of war is used to justify armaments; armaments in- 
crease the fear of war; and fear of war again -increases the likelihood of 
war. In this connection, it is relevant to the Preamble to the UNESCO. 
It says: “War begins in the minds of men”; and it is in the minds of 
men that the defences and fortifications of peace should be constructed, 
` Human minds are polluted and they must be made free from hatred, jealousy 
and bad-blood. To this end, the Gandian philosophy based on ‘Ahimsa’, 
arid, love and co-operation could be fruitfully utilised. Bhoodan, Gramdan, 
Shramdan are conspicuous examples of such co-operation. If practised 
properly, the barriers of caste, creed’ and race, which are tormenting the 
modern world, can be wiped out to a large extent ; and the ideals of liberty, 
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equality and fraternity would be truly realized. Non-violent nationalism 
will be co-operative and constructive, and it will be an integral part of 
universal humanity instead of being exclusive, competitive and militant. 

_ This would ultimately. inaugurate the ideal of ‘Weltanschauung’. In 
other words, it was the firm conviction of Gandhiji that if politics was to 
be a blessing and not a curse to mankind, it should be ‘spiritualized by the 
highest ethical principles. This is a lasting contribution of Mahatma 
to polities. ‘ 

The. inextricable inter-connection RAA the means and the ends 
would have us believe that the concept of the etatist or totalitarian Socialism 
or Marxian Communism is anathema to the Gandhian system. , The prince 
and the peasant will not be equalised by. cutting off the prince’s head. 
Socialism, according to Mahatma, is as pure as crystal. Hence, it ean 
be achieved by crystal-like means. Only truthful, non- violent and pure 
methods will lead to the establishment of a Socialist Society. 

The Gandhian methodology based on Satyagraha implies the possi- 
bility of the emergence of a new social and political order. This pre- 
supposes that the technique of non-violence should be sincerely and honestly 
pursued. The pragmatic view of John Dewey focussed attention on the 
ends-means relationship as two ways of regarding the same actually. Yor 
Mahatmaji, on the other hand, means are more than instrumental. - They 
are creative. His quest for creative means derived from positive spiritual 
values has bestowed upon humanity, for all time to come, a mighty ethical 
arsenal. Western political thought has paid more attention to the question 
of freeing man from social and political chains, without trying to change 
‘man’, the basic unit of modern society. But Gandhian humanism cons 
centrates on organising the inner spirit of man himself. ` Itis true that 
man can change social forms to some extent, without changing‘ himself, 
But, according to Gandhiji, a- revolutionized - human character can solve. 
all questions of social change for betterment with relative easiness and 
greater effect. This idea has a great universal appeal in the modern.world,. 
where violent changes are shaking the fundamental unity of: the social 
and moral fabric of humanity. tas 38 

`” ‘It is for dispassionate study how far non-violence can be jeipliied 
in inter- -group and inter-state conflicts. -As to relations between group 
and group or between the group and an individual, resort to violence should 
be condemned. Violence for the settlement of inter-group dispute leads 
to social instability and to the undermining of the solidarity of the state.. 
Again, group violence against an individual results in ‘bynch law’—a denial 
of the democratic process. Hence, Gandhi rightly believed in the efficient. 
functioning of the state machinery as. an agency for social: change, for . 
the balanced adjustment of the opposing group interests, and for the 
adjudication of the conflicts between individual and individual, or between 
the individual and the group. Modern political theory ‘and practice main- , 
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tain by and large, the view that the state should maintain law and order 
and that it should promote peaceful adjustment of social relations. 

In its dealings with other states, a state whether totalitarian or 
democratic relies wpon diplomacy, negotiation and treaty, persuasion 
and arbitration, judicial interpretation by the World Court; but always 
upon ‘Danda’ or brute force only as a measure of last resort. “ ‘This reliance 
upon naked power by individua] states will become absolutely unriecessary, 
only when mankind evolves a world state with a universally accepted 
judicial machinery, competent to bring about changes . in he status quo 
by peaceful means. 

Modern international organizations like the League of Nations and 
the United Nations, made feeble attempts in this direction. Because, 
they recognized ‘national sovereignty’ and ‘Sovereign equality’ of the 
members. One of the important attributes of this sovereignty is the right 
to make war and peace unrestrained by anybody. In the present-day 
world, dominated by ‘cold war’ and ‘power-politics’, no state will surrender 
this sovereign right to go to war and to make peace at its own will. Hénce, 
Gandhi, the apostle of non-violence, was dictated by the realities of the 
situation; and allowed the free India of his vision in having the right to 
maintain an army and police machinery. He was, however, in favour of 
a minimum amount of state coercion. Of course, the inapplicability of 
non-violence under the present international situation, does not mean 
the negation of the inner spirit of this philosophy, which, if sincerely tried, 
can lead to the solution of the major problems, affecting mankind. 

` Gandhiji’s ‘non-violence’ is a total philosophy of life, pervading the 
whole being of man and not confined merely to the isolated individual 
acts. It is pertinent to note that he was a philosophical anarchist, be- 
eause he believed that the end—“the greatest good of all’ "could be re- 
alized, only in the classless and stateless democracy of autonomous village 
communities based on non-violence instead of coercion, on service instead 
of exploitation, on renunciation instead of acquisitiveness and on the largest 
measure .of local and individual initiative instead of centralization. In 
the economic field, Gandhian non-violence | leads to a decentralized village 
economy, in opposition to both capitalism and socialism. Thus, Gandhiji 
advocated maximum possible decentralization of political and economic 
power! For, according to Gandhi, centralization as a system i is inconsistent 
With the non-violent structure of society. Centralization cannot be sus- 
tained and defended without adequate force. It damages creative moral 
endeavour, and cripples initiative, resourcefulness and courage, It leads 
to depersonalization; and ‘insensibility, to moral considerations. Gandhiji 
was, however, not-a -visionary; andas the non-violent society was yet an 
ideal and remote, he retained the machinery of state with minimum coercive 
apparatus, as we have seen before. - But it cannot be gainsaid’ that such 
decentralization is an urgent necessity in the context of the vastness of 
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our country with all its multifarious problems. Our resources are limited 
and, even if the administration is honest, efficient and sincere; , it cannot 
reach every nook and corner of each and every village; and find out the 
solutions to the complex problems. Local initiative must be stimulated 
for local efforts ; and the hitherto unutilized energies of the masses of the 
people must have to be galvanized into socially desirable and constructive 
channels. Therein lies the survival of our democracy. Viewed in this 
perspective, the Community Development Projects and the Panchayats 
of India based on the essence of Gandhism, are moves in the right direction. 
Gandhiji's individualism is an integral part of his ideal of democracy 
based on self-governing Satyagrahi village communities. According to 
him, ‘Society based on non-violence can only consist of groups settled in 
villages in which voluntary co-operation is the condition of dignified and 
peaceful existence.’ In such a community, almost every individual will 
have developed a high degree of non-violence and acquired almost com- 
plete self-control. And, the individual, continuously. aware of ‘Spiritual 
Reality’, will live a life of simplicity and renunciation, dedicated to social 
service. Thus, ultimately, it is the individual which is the unit of such a, 
society. As Gandhiji said: ‘In this structure composed of innumerable 
villages--life will not be a pyramid with the apex. sustained by the bottom. 
But it will be an oceanic circle whose centre will be the individual always 
ready, to perish for the village, the latter ready to perish for the circle of 
villages, till at last the whole becomes one life composed of individuals—. 
The outermost circumference will not wield power to crush the inner circle 
but will give strength to all within and derive its own strength from it.” 
As far as possible, every activity of these communities will be con- 
ducted on co-operative basis. Such a village will be a perfect democracy 
based upon individual freedom. As Gandhiji said: “The individual is 
the architect of his own Government. The law of non-violence rules. him 
and his Government. He and his village are able to defy the might of 
the world. For the law governing every villager is that he will suffer death 
in the defence of his and his village’s honour.”* Hence, the way to non- 
violent democracy lies through the adoption of ‘non-violence’ as the creed 
and not a mere policy, by every individual of the society. 
Gandhian individualism is in agreement with the “new” liberalism 
of T.-H. Green, rather than with the metaphysical theory of Hegel. He 
said, ‘man has‘risen to the present status by learning’to adjust his indivi- 
dualism to the requirements of social progress.’ “Unrestricted individualism 
is the law of the beast of the jungle. We have learnt to strike the mean 
between individual freedom and social restraint. Willing submission to 
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social restraint for the sake of the well-being of the whole society, enriches 
both the individual and the society of which one is a member.” o 

For Gandhi, society must provide the opportunities for the maximum 
growth of the individual. “If the individual ceases to count”, Gandhi 
asked, “What is left of society ?’’* It is by virtue of individual freedom 
alone that an individual will be prepared to ‘voluntarily surrender himself 
completely to the service of society’. And, if that freedom is wrested 
from him, he becomes merely an automaton, to the ruin of society. Accord- 
ing to Gandhi, no society can possibly be built upon-a denial of individual 
freedom. Tt is contrary to the very nature of man. 

Green’s concept of positive freedom, and his view that the realisation 
of the individual’s fullest potential is possible only within the social struc- 
ture ; are very close to those of Gandhi. In the philosophies of both, there 

_ is the idea of collective well-being or the common consciousness of a common 
end. Like Green, Gandhi would not glorify or deify the state. For both, 
the aim is to-make life morally meaningful for all people, and both com- 
prehended the community as held together not by compulsion but by 
the sense of a common interest or good. The Community ought simply 
to secure the conditions for the fullest possible growth of an individual’s 
creative faculties. 

Gandhiji’s own life is the best practical example of the role which 
the individual can play in society. In an age when the place of the indi- 
vidual is being challenged, Gandhiji’ asserted stubbornly that no power 
on earth could make a man do a thing against his will. The technique 
of non-violent Satyagraha provided the means and suggested the discipline 
through which resistance to the established authority could become an 
active and potent force. Gandhiji put higher values on freedom and 
preservation of individual integrity. But his concern for individual freedom 
does not seek the elevation of the individual ego. His was not the extreme 
anarchist position of freedom per se. Individual counts in society, and 
there are clear indications that Gandhi understood a certain undeniable 
influence of social institutions on the individual life. 

In conclusion, it must be borne in mind that the Gandhian ‘non- 
violence’ has, a great significance for the modern world, which has become 
a small neighbourhood because of the rapid developments in Science and 
Technology. We must understand and appreciate our neighbours across 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. We must also know their values and their 
historical developments in order to understand them closely and‘intimately. 
This requires a sympathetic approach to other cultures, religions and 
traditions. Here, the' Gandhian non-violence based on love and toleration 
may help us in building a bridge of understanding between the East and 
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the West. This would ultimately, pave the way towards world peace. 
To-day, when in India hatred, controversy and struggles against each other . 
are so rampant, we especially miss, Gandhiji and his alchemic conciliatory 
touch. Thus, Gandhism is still a potential peace-force in this mad and ` 
distracted world of ours, tired of wars. Mahatmaji was the spokesman, 
for the conscience of all mankind. He belonged as much to the rest of the 
world as to India. He drank deep into the sublime thoughts of Tolstoy, 
Ruskin and Thoreau ; and it was he who brought the East and the West 
closer as never before. This global perspective of the Gandhian philosophy 
or way has a great relevance in the present-day world. Rightly, in his 
message to the Asian Relations Conference, he said, “we must aim at ‘one- 
world’.” Unless his voice is listened to, every ‘Potsdam’. will be another 
‘Versailles’, and every ‘U.N.O.’ will be another ‘League of Nations,’ 


AN EXAMINATION OF KARMA-VADA 


J. V. BHATTACHARYYA 


Karma-Vada is believed to be eternal. A common man in India 
cannot think of social inequities without a reference to the Law of Karma. 
Every Indian philosopher who cherishes pessimistic outlook towards the 
worldly life and its comfort exalts the status of the Law of Karma. He 
holds that just as every action has its equal and opposite reaction in the 
physical world so in the moral world every act good or bad must yield its 
result. If it does not fructify in this life, it must do so in some future life, 
The mass of unmerited acts of all individuals controls the process of universal 
creation and directs it for the possibility of the enjoyment of the Fruit 
_ of unmerited acts. The moral law has the supreme most voice to direct 
the laws of nature in the matter of creation. Theists and some Atheists join 
in the chorus which proclaims the highest driving force of the Law of Karma. 
Gods are even under its control. God, the supreme creator, cannot super- 
‘sede it by the exercise of his free will. He honours it and directs its course 
since it is unconscious by nature. The Atheists subscribe to the view - 
that it is an automatic principle which needs no superintendence. The 
Samkhyists, the Advaitins, the Tantrics and a very few others hesitate 
to admit, its highest Directive force in the matter of creation. But from 
the practical point of view individuation is impossible without a reference 
to unmerited karmans ‘acts’ in those systems. The very start of the wheel 
of creation may not be due to the impact of the Law of Karma but the 
direction of the wheel of creation after its start is under its control. The 
followers of both Orthodox and Heterodox systems of thought, having 
pessimistic attitude towards life and the world, admit the supremacy of 
The Law of Karma in the matter of creation. The Lokayatas—the.non- 
believers in the next life, discard The Law of Karma which eternally governs 
the process of creation. They intend to propound that the creation of 
the world is under the absolute control of physical laws. The so-called 
moral law has been designed by a body of persons motivated by self-interest. 
The assumption of divine grace and the intervention of divine mercy come 
into conflict with The Law of Karma. The Buddhists and some other 
staunch supporters of The Law of Karma reject all amendments to the 
hypothesis of its operation, The Theologicians, The Devotees, The Priests, 
The Ritualists, etc., hold that unmerited Karman may be modified or 
reduced to a state of inactivity but the Karman which has commenced 
to bear its fruit cannot be altered. Reality is stranger than fiction. Let 
us take an instance, a young boy practically died but he survived owing 
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to the mysterious influence of divine grace. In the Yogabhasya of Vyasa 
the complicated process of the working of Karman. has been formulated. 
No body can calculate when a dormant Karman will yield its result. In 
spite of all modifications of or amendments to the Law. of Karma, the 
general form’ of the Law of Karma, viz., ‘As you sow so you reap’, . hasbeen 
-accepted by the common man. The normative law has assumed the role 
‘of a positive law. With the increasing “popularity of scientific culture 
man’s ‘belief in the truth of ancient way of thinking is losing ground. A 
contradiction is noticed in the behaviour of the different sections of Indians. 
During the period of suffering the belief in the Law of Karma serves the 
purpose of healing balm in many cases by reconciling the sufferers to his 
lot however unbearable it may he, He is thus easily made the dupe of 
responsible for all his sufferings -here below. The- upper “section of the 
people, i.e., the enlightened: section behaves in such a way as clearly in? 
dicates ‘that the Law of Karma commands. no respect. This violation. 
may be due to other factors such as weakness, conceit, passion, etc. New 
culture based upon Darwin’s Biological Theory has given a rude shock to 
the very foundation of The Law of Karma.. The incomplete work -of 
Darwin has been completed by the new philosophy of Karl Marx and his 
followers. As we belong to the modern period, we cannot sail on two 
boats. - A struggle between faith- and reason is welcome for our guidance. 
Let: us examine the rational basis of one’s faith ‘in the Law of Karma. ` 


2. The Doctrine of Karman is not co-eternal witht he elements of the 
z uniyerse. ; It has its beginning.” It has undergone many changes un- 
noticed by the majority of believers. In-the hymn on dice we notice a 
seed of. this very doctrine. The thieves-and gamblers are condemned in’ 
the society because of: their bad- livelihood. - The. Vedie society has learnt 
to distinguish between right and wrong actions. This is the budding of. 
the flower of. moral judgment.- In that period a code of moral actions 
has ‘not-been prepared. The people, of that period take law in their own 
hands to punish the wrong doers.- The custom of the good people ‘of the 
society constitutes the foundation of the. social laws of: the later period. 
Beliefs and prejudices of that period have played an important part in 
framing, the laws of the later period. In the. beginning morality. had no 
separate existence of its own. The Vedic religious acts. were only con- 
sidered to, be conducive to worldly prosperity. The. success. of the Aryans . 
in their battles with, the non-Aryans was traced, to. the divine grace due to 
the ‘performance of religious rites in honour of Aryan Gods. The virtuous 
acts were nothing but the religious rites of a section of people. ., The con- 
cepts of virtue and, vice are the creation of a mind. coloured by beliefs; bias, 
and, prejudices. An impartial rational mind is hardly found in a conquering 
nation. A series. of, victories, occupation of new land, comfortable life 
and. high position, in society of; the. Aryans as contrasted. with the reversal 
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of thé fortune of thé non- Aryans helped tó pass an exparte judgment in 
favour of the Aryan Cult. No body will pay heed to critical remarks since 
nothing sueceeds like success. A good Karman or a virtuous act is con- 
sidered to be productive of worldly prosperity. A vicious act, on the 
other hand, is taught to be conducive to worldly adversity. Such an inter- 
- pretation of virtue and vice yields place tó a new onë as soon as the period 
of struggle is over. A virtuous act cannot asstire worldly prosperity. The 
success of non-Aryans in certain areas gives a rude shock to the fundamental 
concept of virtue. With the growth of experience the concepts of virtue 
and vice have undergone many changes | even in the’ Vedio period. In 
the Yama Sukta we find that the reward of Ista and Parta Karmans ‘Vedic : 
sacrifice and works: of public utility is a good position in the land of the 
departed ancestors, i.¢., in the next world. No sinner has „an access to: 
this land since the entrance-gate is well guarded by a pair of ferocious dogs 
of the king of the land. This is a crude form of the doctrine of Karman, 
I shall not discuss the various phases of the doctrine in question in this 
` paper. But I shall refer to a few relevant points to substantiate my propo- 
sition. Naive Karma-Vada,. the creation of the uncritical : mind of the 
Aryans is the starting point.. Contrary. facts discredit this hypotheses. 
Revised hypotheses are ‘framed both by the rational thinkers and dogmatic. 
supporters. An attempt at rational approach is noticed in the hymn, 
dedicated to Yama. But the dogmatic supporters try to solve all difficulties 
by an appeal to thé independent will of the omnipotent deity, the supreme 
Goddess. They fake shelter in the cult of Bhakti to solve all riddles since 
they believe that the „mysterious power ‘of the deity is unquestionably 
absolute. But théy do not realise that such an amendment strikes at 
the very root’ of the Kaimia-Vada initially propounded by the Aryans. 
The observance of the Vedic rites should be replaced by the exclusive 
devotion for ‘the object of worship. A synoretic approach in some limited 
spheres, e.g, secular matters is also noticed, Pre-Vedic magical formulas 
find’ a placé in thie Samhita texts. In the Samhita period Karma-Vada 
is in the making. In the Brahmana period. Karma-Vada is wedded to 
the theology of that age. Vedic rites acquire a new significance. It now 
rests upon some “speculative foundation. An assurance of fruition of an 
action under divine guidance inspires “confidence i in the heart of the insti- 
tutor of a’ Vedic rite. Traces of mystic cult are noticed i in the early Vedic 
period. ‘The corliplicated processes `of Vedic rites and excesses of details 
remain no’ more within'the easy reach of the’ common Aryan. The per- 
formance of the important Vedic rites comés within the monopoly of the 
priest” “class: The ‘priests multiply thé details i in ordér to earn much more. 
The’ net result’ is that the observance of Vedic rites becomes ‘possible only 
for the richer’ séction of the péoplé. The ancient. Karma- Vada, invites 
revision in order to meet the’ ‘popular demand. Works of public utility 
and’ other’ social ‘works become included in the list‘ of virtuous acts. The 
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profession of teaching the Vedas gets its proper recognition, With the 
growth of the complexity of social structure a new outlook of life emerges. 
A new concept of Dharma replaces the old oné. A rational outlook develops 
and a man, disgusted by the life of action, seeks rest and peace of mind., 
The life of action is always competitive and does never assure a performer 
of the stability of his position. A man becomes sick of competition since 
an apprehension of defeat and loss of position closely chases him like his 
own shadow in a bright day. A desire for perfect freedom from all limit- 
ations and shortcomings fires the imagination of the leaders of thought. 
The claim of the mystics is rationalised by these new aspirants for absolute 
peace .of mind. The realisation of the Supreme Soul and absorption in 
Him bring solace to the. care-crossed restless mind. The -senso of competi- 
tion comes to a dead stop. This revolutionary concept of moksa discredits 
all allurements for heavenly bliss and paramount worldly success. The 
followers of the devotional school do not lag behind. - The grace of the 
Lord bestows on the devotee the coveted object. The cult of emotion 
with the aid of properly cultivated imagination coupled with a new set — 
of consistent actions comes in vogue as a substitute for the orthodox method 
of mechanical work. The intelligent section of the traditional school try 
to. combine these innovations with the traditional way. The ancient 
Karma-Vada leaves a faint trace of itself in the mind of the new generation, 
only a reverence for the Vedic rites is acknowledged by all sections, sprung 
up from the Vedic lineage. In the new world of thought: the unmerited 
act good or bad is held to be responsible for noble or despicable birth in 
the next life. Enjoyment or suffering of life is also connected with acts 
of the previous life. Nowhere in the Upanisads a complete list of good. and 
bad acts together with a list of exact consequences in the next life is given. 
Every statement regarding the result of good or. bad acts is vogue. An 
emphasis is laid upon the ignorance of the soul. ‘The path of knowledge; 
i.e., the way. to self-realisation has been given the first preference. The 
degree of ignorance decides the nature of the next life. An embodied 
existence is no better than a prison house of the soul. . The better or worse 
state of the prison-house makes little difference. In the eyes of the 
Upanisadic sages gods, men, beasts, birds, and insects equally share the 
ignorance of the soul. The purport of this statement is that, the law of 
Karma only rules over the realm of ignorance, and that it does not operate 
upon the soul. The hypothesis of renunciation. of all acts follows -from 
it. The path of knowledge parts with that of action. The cultivation 
of emotion, being associated with the body. and heart of a creature, cannot 
be linked up with the path of knowledge. The process of abstraction 
rigorously carried to its extreme form, enables a practitioner to reach 
the goal of the monotony of the all-embracing abstract Soul, bereft of all 
diversities. This freedom from all limitations is nothing but a classical 
example of escapism from the real problems of the world.. However, in 
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the Upanisadic age, the Law of Karma, t.e., the moral law, is considered 
„as governing the universe. The logical proof has not been given. It is 
only a belief of that period. The Buddhists and the Jains invite attention 
of all people to the Law of Karma. The act of each individual is responsible 
for his development or deterioration. The act of each moment should 
be carefully performed since all acts and results are linked up together 
in a distinct series. An individual cannot break through the chain of 
acts and their results. The Jains give a crude view of Karma pudgala. 
However, both the sects hold that Karma remains attached to the individual 
mind. In the metaphysical concept of the individual mind though they 
differ from each other yet the purport of their ethical teachings is almost 
the same. A liberated soul has no escape from Karma. The concept of 
Sarva Mukti Vada of the Mahayana School awakens a sense of responsibility 
of the enlightened souls towards the suffering mass of this universe. The 
cult of compassion is wedded to the cultivation of true knowledge. The 
off-spring of this marriage is an endless series of selfless acts of piety. The 
doctrine of universal love is another name for the practice of absolute and 
unconditional ahimsa. ‘The Buddhists employ the Law of Karma much 
more for ethical purpose than for metaphysical object. But in the'system - 
of philosophy affiliated to the Upanisads the Law of Karma has been in- 
vested. with supreme power to determine the creation of the universe with 
its manifold objects. In the Samkhya and Vedanta systems the role of 
Karma has not been clearly defined. Still Karma exercises its influence 
through the back-door. The Buddhists are the pioneers to introduce ethical 
- atomism: into the world of Indian philosophy. The individual souls alone ` 
reap the harvest as they have sown the seed in the shape of good or bad 
deeds. Each individual enjoys or suffers alone. Each body is held ex-' 
clusively responsible for his act. The small circle of traces of past acts 
of an individual behaves like a Boundary line which marks off am individual 
from all other individuals. The fruit of an action is like private property 
meant for the exclusive use of the possessor. Each individual soul preserves 
its distinct individuality in the phenomenal world,- being entangled in the 
net of its acts. Thus destiny means self-determination. Destiny or fate 
is not an extrinsic blind force. It is intrinsic self-created driving force 
which controls the life of an individual. Every body has freedom of will 
to make or unmake himself. The import of such a hypothesis is that the 
society is a mere mechanical combination of individuals but is not an 
organic unity. This hypotheses of .Karman has been exploited by the 
rich section of the early society with the connivance of the king and the 
legislative body. The hériditary caste-system, t.e., the fixation of caste by 
birth purports to convey that the occupation of a caste has been settled 
by the previous Karman of an individual. Everybody should remain 
satisfied with his station in life and discharge his duty to the best of his 
ability without grudge. In the next life he will be better posted in life 
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by thie logical necessity of moral law. “But a critical réflection hints at 
the clever manoeuvre of the interested section. It is an open secret that 
thé Aryans seized land and wealth from the non-Aryans. The stronger 
Aryains misappropriated the lion’s share of the conquered property. All 
the good positions in society were monopolised by the conquerors. The. 
subjugated non-Aryans were Teduced to the tillers of the soil and hewers 
of the wood. .In a word: servitude was enforced on them. These land- 
less non-Aryans were stigmatised as Sudras in the Vedic society. A Sudra , 
should only serve the three upper-castes.. The enterprising fortune-seékers 
arid persons having powers of management, selected thé profession after 

their choice. They formed the Vaisya class. The war-like people, proud 
of their physical strérgth, took over-the charge of protection. They rightly 
deserved the honoured title of Kshatriya. The intélligent but physically 
weaker section served the society by their sound advice and religious:service. 
The reversal of fortutié of thé Aryans'was preventéd by their good’ guidance. 
These three upper sections felt the necessity of able leadership for safety. 
Kingship sprang up-ffom this inner urge of all- people. The settled Aryans’, 
applied their minds to'the future prospect- of their heirs since vested intérest 
occupied their mind. Rigid caste-system, security of property” and pré- 
servation of vested-interest were ifapréssed’ upon the mind of- people: with’ 
an appeal to Karma-Vada. A capitalistic form of sodiety gréw as‘a result. 
In a capitalist society every rich man becomes eager to have maximum’ 
enjoyment. Maximum enjoyment is justified by his virtuous acts’in some 
previous ` births. This- form’ of Karma-Vada. is~ closely” connected with 
capitalism. If we judge’ the hypothesis, viz., Karma-Vada, we find “that 
Karma-Vada and capitalism are intimately connected. Tlie rich section 
of the society has defied the King and glorified Karma:Vada and’ popula- 
rised it in order to protect their wealth and property and. to justify the 
social inequities, i.e:, social injustice which followed in the wake of Aryan 
invasion,. conquest and consolidation. For this justification of thé militar y 
action, etc., the Vedas were extensively cited by the intelligensia. The. 
Karma-Vada was traced to the Vedic sdurce in order to show its infallible 
character. The Karma-Vada iri the Vedic and- post-Vedic society has 
political and economic significance apart from its ethicological basis. 
Theoretical- and practical reasons are not strong enough to justify this 

hypothesis. The followers of the Vedic tradition emphatically hold that 
-the source of the Karma- "Vada is the Vedas only, 

The supporters of the Karma-Vada lay stress ori the point that super- 
` normal phenomena are noticed in this world. How ate they to be accounted. 
for? The natural laws fail to explain them. Let ustakea few illustrations, - 
The little son of a dunce is an infant prodigy. ‘The son of a prodigy is 
A’Dunderread. The son of a habitual criminal is an“incarnation of virtue 
and vice versa: The suffering of a virtuous person mièlts every heart’ ‘that 
comes’ in“ contact’ whereas’ the. life of a vicious persori is smooth’ and: pros- 
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perous. The qualified persqns cannot make both ends meet whereas worth- 
less persons win the favour of fortune. A lady of rare virtue is cursed by 
a saint whereas a notorious wanton receives his blessings. Some horrible 
incidents which happened in Nazi Germany roused our suspicion in the 
very existence of divine justice, e.g., in our own life-time six million men, 
women and children of the Jewish faith were apprehended, dragged from 
the remote corners of Europe into starvation camps and put to death in 
such # cruel manner as would haye staggered even the mind of a non- 
confirmed criminal if he had contemplated to commit such a crime. The 
ugly one of the twin puppies, chosen by a rich man, lives happily whereas 
the nicepue suffers in the house of a wretched man. All these apparent 
contradictions, noticed in the actual world, are explained in terms of traces 
of unmerited acts of the past life. Like dieu ex machina the hypothesis 
of Adrishta ‘invisible trace of an unmerited act, clinging to an individual for 
its fruition’ solves all riddles. Divine justice fails to explain many events 
recorded in -the world history whereas the hypothesis of Adrishta plays. a 
trump card. The hypotheses of ‘Adrishta. and God are not irreconcilable, 
since freedom of will and omnipotence of God do not encroach upon each 
other’s province. ` On the contrary they are complementary to each other. 
The stream of Adrishta is beginningless; so a philosopher cuts the hardest 
nut with the magic weapon of Adrishta. It. has charmed the mind of the 
common people to such an extent that nobody is prepared to lend his ears to, 
its fair criticism since he believes. that the suffering of an individual is his 
own creation and he is alone responsible for it. In a word, the hypothesis 
of Adrishta, has become as good as an axiom. Adrishta-Vada is another name 
for Karma-Vada. 

1. Many fundamental changes, taken placein the inner and outer 
world, give an impetus to, rethink and revise every accepted truth, belief, 
faith, custom, ancient isms, etc. This is the age of revolution and free 
thought. Though Karma-Vada has been accepted by both the opposite 
schools of religion and philosophy yet it should be re-examined in order 
‘to satisfy the inquisitive spirit of a modern mind. By- observation, and 
experiment Karma-Vada cannot be established. Some upholders. of the 
hypotheses in question have established it. on rationalistic basis. -Other 
upholders join issue. with them and hold that the inductive major premiss 
cannot be. framed since the relation, ‘of whiversal: concomitance between 
Adrishta and its effect cannot be.discovered by means of observation. It is 
based, only upon the, Sastras, z.¢., the Vedas, or scriptures based upon the 
Vedas. The supporters of Karma-Vada of the non-Vedic school. believe 
in it since it has been transmitted, by the. prophet himself—a seer of un- 
questionable veracity. Thus we see that Karma-Vada, is an article of 
faith.- The earliest reference to Karma-Vada. is found in the Vedic Samhitas. 
A, hazy outline of Karma-Vada, is only noticed in. them. Infidelity has 
heen, condemned and, severest ppnishment, has been. enjoined for the infidel. 
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Tt has been stated that the people suffer due to the consequences of immoral 
acts. The systematic account of immoral acts and their effects has been 
neither given nor clearly indicated. The basis of Karma-Vada is not the 
same. The scriptures of the different sects are not unanimous in the 
doctrine of Karma. Their divergence is so pronounced that an impression 
grows out of it that Karma-Vada is a creature of mystic fancy. It is sub- 
jective but not objective. The Karma-Vada of one sect holds good only 
in that sect since it requires the belief only of the followers. It has no 
objective basis. The image-worship is a virtuous act according to the 
Pauranikas. According to the Christians and the Islamite idolatry is a 
sin, Each sect condemns all other sects as breeding grounds of infidelity. 
Each scripture meets out punishment for infidelity. - The highest virtue _ 
is either self-realisation or merging in the supreme soul. The unfailing 
means to it is the ascetic seclusion. A flight into mystical hermitage or 
vagarant mendicity or absorbing meditation may bring one peace or serenity 
or forgetfulness but never it is a moral act. The saint is, in our eyes; more 
selfish than a sinner. An escape from the cares and battles of life may 
serve the interests of a burdened soul, but in the estimate of social ethics 
it is a glaring instance of strictly selfish deed which solely benefits the doer. 
The clarion call of the Upanishads for self-realisation is a loud pleading for ° 
escapism—an alluring sanction for running away from the cares and battles 
of life. 

` 2, The laws of the different nations are divergent. So, ihe adherence 
to a law cannot be a virtuous act. There is no accepted standard by means 
of which Hitler’s Nuremberg Law or the Slave Acts of the South American 
States or the Fendal Jus Primae Noctis can be distinguished from the laws 
of Manu. Manu; Yajnavalkya, Narada and others of India, Aristotle, 
Hegel, Hobbes and others of the West were so much absorbed in the jungle ~ 
of legalism that they could never pay attention to the humble. tree of man. 
There are, no/doubt unforgetable exceptions, as for example, Spinoza, 
Rousseau, Tolstoy arid others. Some of the most cruel and tyrannical 
precepts were and still now are concealed with a mask of law. If we gather 
the instances of béstialities perpetrated upon man in the name of law and 
collect them in a single volume, the volume will contain no less than a 
thousand pages. The laws are the expressions of the sentiments and motives 
of the rulers or the ruling class. The former are as varied as the latter. 
The law very often strayed from the right path. The law-book should 
be a code for the welfare of the common man. The law should be re-written 
with regard to dignity, liberty, and the equality of all citizens. When a 
citizen falls under the pressure of economic strain there should be provision 
for his rehabilitation in a helpful manner. The kings are.gone, the nobles 
are no more, but their law is still with us. Their law is written with regard 
to property and position, Karma-Vada cannot be based upon the laws 
of the different states and the customs of the different races. The law is 
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not uniform. - There is no single standard. universally acceptable. Many 
customs are based upon prejudices and ignorance. There is no rational 
basis of many customs. Even if we accept for the sake of an argument 
that they are a few customs which have a common universal basis, the 
emphasis is shifted from the spirit to the actual practice, #.¢., the outward 
expression. So difference is stressed upon. The obedience to the preceptor 
may be cited as a moral act. But if a student of the orthodox Brahmin 
family touches the feet of a non-Brahmin teacher, the teacher of the old 
school feels embarrassed and the student commits a sin from the traditional 
point of view. - Many similar instances may be cited. If we carefully 
go through the ancient law-books, we shall come across such laws as ih- 
culcate the doctrine of hate against all other religions. A religion of hate 
is taught. Every religious scripture with few exceptions suffers from this 
malady. The attempt of harmonizing all religions and all racial beliefs and 
customs has not been taken up as yet on a basis acceptable to all. Under 
the pregent circumstances the universality of the law of Karma is un- 
thinkable. An appeal to conscience to judge an act is misleading since 
conscience is not inborn universal faculty of our mind. It is a product 
of social, tribal, racial and cultural training. The conscience of Hitler is 
not the conscience of Stalin. The conscience of B. Russel is not the con- 
science of Hegel. The conscience of Valmiki is not the same as that of 
Homer. Universal conscience is an abstraction but has no actual reality. 
The Vedic traditionalists under the leadership of the mimansakas 
contend that their creed is eternal since the Vedas are eternal and their. 
truth is self-evident. This argument -falls flat on the mind of a modern 
thinker since this hypothesis is not based upon facts. No language on 
earth is eternal. Every language is a creation of a group of men.- The 
most primitive man had no language. Still now a descendant of such 
primitive class retaining his isolated individuality cannot speak.. Modern’ 
science of theology exposes the: hollowness of the hypotheses of the 
mimansakas. ` 7 
Another batch of the Vedic iraditlonalista argue that God is the author 
`of the Vedas and that their tradition is a faith tied to God whereas all other 
sects of religion are faithtied to men. They are ignorant of Judaism since 
the Jews hold that Judaism is a faith tied to God. In any case nobody 
has heard the language of God. God would have been a poor creature 
if he had to learn a particular human language in order to educate mankind 
by means of the médium of that language. Such an argument demons- 
trates empty vanity and superiority complex of such rationalists who 
propound the hypotheses in question. A modern scholar knows that the 
Vedic language is not the earliest one. Comparative philology has satis- 
factorily proved that the Vedic language is not the original language of 
the Indo-European group of people.- The Dravidian language is no less ° 
ancient. Why is. God so partial? The followers of Judaism also ‘claim 
15—2172P—I l 
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that their faith is tied to God. God knows only Vedic and Hebrew lan- 
guages. Are the teachings of God in these two languages the same ? The 
answer is in the, negative. No satisfactory answer to this difference is 
available. Even if it is admitted that the teachings of these two sects 
. are the same in spirit then why does he select only these two races of people 
to the exclusion of other ancient races of people such as Dravidians, Chinese, 
, Egyptians, ete.? Why had mankind no language in the earliest phase 
of human evolution? If we observe facts and study them closely, shall 
we be able to think of God as an author of scriptures ?, Even if for the 
sake. of an argument we admit that God is the ‘author of the Vedas then 
his poor knowledge of medical science and other branches of science cannot 
but be accepted, as true. I simply refer to the classification of ‘fever’ as 
given in the Atharva-Veda. The order òf civilization -recorded in the 
Vedic literature discredits God’s omnipotence, omniscience and. justice. 
If he teaches men to praise him in order to create his pleasure, he ceases 
to be God. ` If he teaches polytheism and ‘encourages to’ worship Gods 
having human passions and likes and dislikes, he deliberately signs his 
own death sentence.. If he teaches Asvamedha and ‘Vajapeya sacrifices, 
he should be classed among war-mongers. The evisukta stains the 
character of God as the great Goddess threatens the infidels with the re- 
‘mark that the consequence of disbelief is utter destruction and as the great 
deity narrates that she strings the bow of Rudra so that he will kill the 
enemies of the Vedic culture. The crude knowledge of the soul as imparted 
iby the Vedic Samhitas tempts one to challenge the omniscience of God, The 
Vedic religion as found in the Samhitas breeds a- religion of hatred against 
the non-Aryans and encourages marauding. Inhuman cruelty was per- 
petrated them. Such treatment went on unchecked until the Aryans 
subjugated the civilized non-Aryans who had ruled the North-West of 
India., The war-like Aryans settled in the conquered territory and estab- 
lished ‘themselves as rulers of the soil. Their religion inspired them to 
invade and annex unconquered areas to their kingdom. In course of time 
contradiction arose to remodel the Vedic religion. The Vedic’ religion 
reached its culminating -point in the Upanisadic period, The sages of the 
Upanisads undervalued the Vedic religion of the Sdmhitas and Brahmanas 
but did not apply their mind to correct it as practised in the Vedic society. 
-They opened the way to escapism and declared the identity of all souls, 
In.other words, there is only one supreme soul in the universe and the so- 
called individual souls are identical with the highest one. These sages by 
their clever manipulation tried to please both the aggressor and the aggressed. 
Samhita religion was sanctioned by the sages to be continued in the society 
as long as a member of the society intended to live a social life but he was 
permitted to give up if he would select the path of renunciation for his. 
. Spiritual purpose. The declaration of the abstract identity of the individual 
soul with the absolute is an empty high sounding phrase which does not 
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touch even the fringe of social evil arising from the relation between the 
Aryans and the non-Aryans—not to speak of eradicating such evil. The ` 


-doctrine of Karma based upon such a sectarian religion can have-no pros- 


pect for universal acceptance. Moral jurisprudence will never pronounce. 
its verdict in favour of a few acts highly certified by the Vedic religionists. - 
as virtuous ones. The distinction between vice and virtue has been substi- 
tuted by that between the means to pleasure.and the means to real good 


‘welfare’. The so called welfare or good is not a social welfare but an 


abstract welfare not to be found in the phenomenal world. The Karma- 
Vada of the Buddhist réligion—the greatest ethical religion, is not immune 
from sectarian bias. Partisanship sets its seal on each and every sect of - 
religion and consequently disqualifies each of them from universal accept- 
ance. The hypotheses of virtue and vice as framed-by a sect of religion 
is never accepted in toto by another sect. That which is.considered to. 
be virtuous by one sect is condemned as vicious by another sect, Vandalism 
in the name of religion is well known to the students of history. The non- - 
existence of universal ethics strikes at the root of Karma-Vada. It is an 
article of faith having neither scientific nor rational ground to stand upon. 

3. The doctrine of Karma as, propounded in the various systems 
of Indian philosophy imports a form of atomism in Indian ethics. The 
proverb ‘as you sow so you reap’ clearly represents the essence of the doc- 
trine in question. The only import of this hypothesis is that none but the- 
doer is the enjoyer. Jn our family many of us live together .and do many 
things together but the benefit of the act will be derived by a single person. 


_ The agent of an act will only be entitled to appropriate its result. A story 


clearly expresses the cream of the. doctrine under discussion. Ratnakara 
was very poor. , He could not maintain his family by his honest labour. 
He had to change his profession. He took to pillage. In .course of time 
he became a notorious plungerer. One day a great saint lost his way and 
entered the alarming region of Ratnakara. When the latter seized the 
former, the former simply enquired whether the latter knew that- the conse- 
quence of his acts would have to be enjoyed by -him alone. On this he 
went to his house to verify. the statement of the saint. Ratnakara asked 
each and every member of his family including his parents and wife whether 
they would take share of his vice. Every body answered in the negative, 
He came to his sense and surrendered himself to the mercy of the saint. 
The saint explained the doctrine of Karma to him that the -doer must be 
the sole enjoyer and advised him the way to moral rehabilitation. In 
ethics every ‘individual is like an atom or monad. He maintains his life 
of isolation throughout. his progress or regress. He alone enjoys the fruits, 
of his good or bad acts. Such a hypothesis prevents all sorts of inter. 
penetration of acts of two or more individuals. The series of acts of one. 
individual leaves behind jt a stream of traces or remains. This stream is. - 
never united with another similar stream, A confluence of the streams 
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of traces or remains is a fiction. The logical significance of it is mortal 


` atomismi. This hypothesis is based upon malobservation. In primitive 


‘ 


communes a sower is not an exclusive enjoyer. The yield of a joint pro- 
perty is enjoyed by all the members equally. Now, the contender may’ 
argue that the enjoyment itself is entirely private. No body has an access 
to another’s weal or woe. He enjoys pleasure or pain alone. It is strictly 
private. -Pleasure or pain is never a public property. Such a view is one- - 
sided. Ina group-dance the dancers enjoy by the communication of mutual ` 
feelings. In social festivals they enjoy publicly. In times of great national - 
calamity all the members suffer jointly.” When one communicates his. 
Sorrows to a sympathetic friend, his sorrow is divided but when his joy is 
imparted, it is doubled. There’ are communicative persons in our «society, 
The instances of common joy or sorrow are nob uncommon. Our emphasis 
on the exclusive nature of the inner world is due to our social training. 
In a society where individualism is the order of the day all theories which 
encourage isolation are readily accepted. The social psychology i is deter- 
thined by the economic system adopted by the members of the society. The 
personality of an individual cannot grow and develop if one is left to one- 
self. The influence of the surroundings and other persons, home, natural 
phenomena arid. other factors is‘undeniable. The continuity of-the samé 
individual is not possible after his death if he i is not reborn in the same set 
up. The very hypothesis of Karma pre-supposes multiple personalities 
in disguise. A unity in such heterogeneous diversity has not been worked. 
oùt. The soul or the intellect which is assumed as a receptacle of all’ traces 
of Karma-is inore or less a platform on ‘which all sorts ‘of performances 
take place. The scheme of teleological evolution having final. - freedom 
from all limitations, i.e., perfection as its goal has not been worked out 
With a scientific spirit. In the Buddhist philosophy a series of ttaces flows 
on. “A chance within the seriés takes place. In the final. stage the series 
negates itself. In the Samkhya system the intellect has contrary pro~ 


_perties, dialectical movement takes place within. The mutual conflict 


between Sattva and Tamas developes the individuality of an intellect. But 
ex-hypothesian intellect is not eternal. A series of intellects successively 
emanates from prakriti. The. continuity of the-conflict is, however, main- 
tained as the Samkhyists assume. This assumption presupposes ‘another, 
more fundamental assumption that prakriti is seemingly one but in reality 
is a congeries of infinite number of prakritis each, of which develops distinct 
series’ of intellects. Prakriti is like a huge net which contains countless 
number of knots, all of which are not mutually related but are united | with 
each other through the oneness of the net.’ But in case of unity a series, of 
intellects may, be defunct without affecting prakriti. This assumption 
itself proposes to evade all problems by a few ae cr which act as 
solvents of all riddles. 5 
In the Nyaya system ,the freedom of will has been acknowledged: 
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Self determination is its outcome. The Naiyayiks argue ina vicious circle.- 
They prove the immortality of the soul on the ground of adtista and prove’ 
the existence of adrista on the ground of the immortality of the soul.’ In 
every system of philosophy Karma-Vada has been assumed. Ethical- 
atomism has been chosen owing to social influence. The. states have 
popularised it to serve their own interest. But the hypothesis is not based 
upon observation of facts. 

- Let us now compare and contrast the ‘above hypothesis of Karma 
and find out their weak and strong points. We shall also discuss whether 
a similar -hypothesis satisfies the modern thinker. (i) The Buddhist philo-- 
sophers have derived their ethics from the Lord Buddha himself. The 
Lord paid no heed to metaphysical entities. He asked every learner to 
guard. against moral lapses every minute. of his life. Everybody should 
be constantly on his watch to direct’ himself on the ideal path chalked. 
out by him. The assuniptions which underlie this moral precept are as 
follows: (¢) Every. individual has freedom of will. (iè) If he wills earnestly, 
he canm make himself into a particular form as he desires, (i) There is a: 
chain of wills from the beginningless past to infinitely indefinite future, 
ie; a hypothesis of rebirth. (iv) There is automatic reciprocity.among 
the different series of internal phenomena. (v) The process of thinking is 
partial to-reality (what is real) and’ (vt) The moral law is the universal law- 
which-controls the events of the world. Many of these assumptions require ` 
proof. The main difference between the Buddhist and Vedic systems rests. 
on-the metaphysical plane. According to the Buddhists the fleeting inner 
phenomena require no substratum to stand upon.. They come into being. 
according to the law of casualty and pass away by their intrinsic nature. 
According to the philosophers of the Vedic tradition all traces or remains of 
acts’ and, other inner phenomena have only independent existence. They 
require a substratum as their support. According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
systems consciousness is a phenomenon. All inner phenomena coexist. 
on the one'and the same substance, viz., the soul. According to the Samkhya. ` 
and: other systems consciousness is a self sufficient substance. It is 
eternal, ‘pure, transcendental consciousness. All other inner phenomena; 
` guch’ as pleasure, pain, love, hatred, will, -resolution, inner activity, etc. 
are states of intellect, an evolute of unconscious material principle we 
have overlooked minor differerloes. According to the Samkhyists the 
unconscious inner phenomena form a group according to the mechanical 
dialectic’ necessity. A particular group becomes operative suppressing 
other alien’ phenomena. The. suppressed phenomena render their best 
assistance to the operative group. Similarly ‘the processes of suppression 
and co-operation go on with the work of grouping and regrouping according 
fo the dialectic necessity. There dre many opposite’ pairs. of inner pheno- 
miena such as virtue and vice, indifference and attachment, knowledge 
and ignorance, supreme supernatural power and abnormal weakness. -. A, 
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constant opposition always shapes and reshapes all inner phenomena. 
The external world reacts accordingly. The laws of casuality and opposition 
are intrinsic in-matter and are mutually supplementary. So, there is’: 
perfect harmony between the inner and outer world, i.e., phenomena. The 
dialectic of the intellect is an offshoot of the more fundamental trialectic - 
of the matter, Rajas, an embodiment of activity, determines the two 
opposites sattva and tamas in their mutual conflict. In spite of struggle 
the two elements of the universe cooperate with the third one which has 
managed to occupy the supreme position as subordinate. The subconscious 
intrinsic teleology of serving purusas regulates the mechanical dialectical 
movement embedded in ‘matter. -This is the new assumption of the - 
Samkhyists. According to the Naiyayikas all inner phenomena including . 
consciousness belong to the soul. Though the soul becomes conscious 
occasionally yet it itself cannot organize its virtue and vice and some other 
transcendental phenomena. God, who is omniscient, only rewards virtue 
and vice known as adrsta. The automatic machine has been replaced: 
by ‘the divine machine. God serves the individual souls as controller of 
Adrsta. God’s main work is to actualize Adrsta. The Naiyayikas assume 
the immortality of the soul and the existence of God in order ‘to justify 
their Karma:Vada. All their arguments to establish the existence of God 
_and the immortality of the soul are circular. The starting point is adrsta 
which presupposés the immortal soul and the omniscient God. The eternal 
series or stfeam of Karman is an assumption of the Buddhists. The 
dialectical or trialectical movement äs proposed by the Sankhyists pre- 
supposes subconscious teleology. The very admission of prakriti and her, 
state of equilibrium takes away the basis of subconscious teleology. Prakiiti 
' in its ummanifest forni as causa sui does never serve the purpose of Purusa. 
The Sankhyists argue that purusa is the final cause. The final cause drives 
a conscious agent but cannot compel unconscious prakriti to go forward 
With evohition. The plan of-a house cannot impart motion to bricks to _ 
‘assemble in a definite order. The weakest pointin Karma-Vada is that 
its advocates forget that Karman means a moral action. A moral action 
is possible only in a-society. A society only judges it. Man’s development 
as a moral being is possible only in relation to the other members of a society. ` 
A man in his isolated state is neither moral nor immoral. The act in that 
state will yield its result according to the law of nature. It is outside the' 
domain of morality. Papa and Punya are vague terms. They should 
be clarified properly. Karma-Vada ‘is a mere hypothesis. It has not 
succeeded to prove that the habit of thinking, doing etc. of the previous 
birth dete?mines the tendencies of a living. oa in the next birth on a 
scientific basis. 
In ‘the moral sphere the Karma-Vada as ee by the systems of 
Indian philosophy is not agreeable to reason. The Karma-Vada is self- 
eonteted since each individual is confined within the ‘narrow circle of his. 
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own acts. He should not PARE his own circle. Every act done beoeilia 
the doer.: Such a doctrine encourages selfishness in its extreme form, 
The cultivation of fine qualities of heart such as:compassion, sympathy, 
fellow-feeling, altruism etc. is meant to expand one’s heart in such a manner 
as to change one’s attitude towards life and goal. But the hypothesis in 
‘question opposes self-negation. Thus an insoluble contradiction arises. 
The idealists discard atomism in their systems of thought but import atomism 
-in their ethics. The influence of individualism of the Aryan society upon 
the Karma-Vada of Indian ethics is definitely perceptible. The uninten- 
tional service of this hypothesis is to sefeguard the interest of individualism 
of the ancient capitalistic society. It appears to us as a spiritual aid to 
capitalism. : $ 

(iw) The doctrine of Karma has been ERT to serve the purno 
of the state, . All the sins of a King are transferred to the soldier who flees 
away from the battlefield. The son inherits the sins of his father. A 
pious man who is per chance in the company of the sinful persons suffers 
only because of his association. A man having no bad luck meets with 
accidental death if he stays without his knowledge among a large number 
of unlucky persons. A train disaster, a breakout of epidemic, air-crash, 
ship-wreck, bombardment of a town etc., illustrate the point in question, 
These exceptions indicate that the doctrine of Karman needs thorough 
revision and reorientation, 5 i 

(v) The Law of Karman has been proclaimed to ei at par with the 
fundamental law of causality etc., by.the Indian philosophers. They have 
overlooked the most important point, viz., the difference between the 
working of positive laws and that of normative laws. Some acts are due 
to the operation of positive laws. A violent cyclonic storm carries off 
many huts of different villages at a stroke. A violent earthquake destroys 
cities within a few minutes. The devastation of maritime flood is indes- 
crible, A landslide takes away many innocent lives. ' Beasts of prey and 
birds of prey live upon the flesh of other living creatures. Their acts are, 
not judged morally. All involuntary- acts of a human being are not so 
judged. Only voluntary acts are judged. A man has freedom of will. 
He can do or undo an act according to his discretion. His act is judged 
by a standard set up by a society. The moral turpitude is punished by 
the society ; similarly, morally good conduct is rewarded. So also ‘some 
acts are enjoined by the religious scriptures and some other acts are prohi- 
bited by them. One acquires virtue if one performs an enjoined act. If 
a person violates an interdict, he commits a sin.. He is rewarded or punished 
in the after-life if he does not get a reward or punishment in this life,’ 
Similarly some laws are found in the law books of the law-givers like Manu, 
Yajnavalkya; etc. Some laws have come down from the Vedic scriptures, 
the tradition, customs, etc. Some laws have also been framed by the 
Kings or States, Ifan inhabitant of a state transgresses a law, he is pubished, 
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These moral, religious, and legal acts are only judged. They are only 
rewarded or punished. For the well-being of the society a legal offence 
is punished by the State. The reward of the obedience to the laws of the 
State is the happy life of the people, There are no universal standards 
moral, religions, of legal. A society, or a religions sect, or a state is only 


. the proper authority to judge a moral or a religious, or a legal.act. These 


. acts have significance only in this life. Even if life beyond death is admitted, < 


the traces of acts cannot be judged since there is no proof of the existence 


. of similar societies, religious sects and states and of the identity of moral, 


religious, and legal laws and of provision for the trial of traces in the other 
world, All these imaginary descriptions of trial, reward, and punishment 
in the next life give the people impetus to obey moral, religious and legal 


„laws, to honour interdicts and to restrain themselves from violating them. 


(vi) The doctrine of Karman is unscientific since- it- presupposés 
anthropomorphism. Moreover, the implication of this doctrine is that 


only the human acts explain the varieties of creation in this universe, 


Voluntary human acts are only to be judged. “Merit and demerit aċcruè 


„from them. Merit and demerit are the essential condition of the creation 
_ of diverse ‘classes of living beings in this world. The entire, creation is man- ‘ 
. centered. The modern science exposes the hollowness of such a thesis, 
_ wild imagination unbridled by facts frames such a hypothesis. The followers ` 


of the devotional school do not admit the irresistible power of Karman. 


, God can. make or unmake at his sweet’ will. Such a hypothesis cuts the 


` „root, of the doctrine of Karman. All muktivadins who reach their 


-goal by the path of knowledge teach how to render merit and demerit: 
„ineffective. According to them a false belief in the identity of the soul 


4 


‘with ‘the body, sense-organs etc., is the basic cause of the embodied existence 


of a soul, Such a belief inspires a man to, move for external objects. ` It 
.is at the root of all movement. When this false belief is removed by the 
discriminative knowledge the centre of attraction is shifted. (With the 
dawn of true knowledge the centre of attraction is shifted), With the 


dawn of true knowledge merit and demerit stored up in their locus become R 


„ineffective since pleasure and pain do not affect such a disillusioned soul. 


The spring of all actions dries up and fails to supply with an incentive. 
Delusion is a subjective state of an individual. It cannot be a common 


objective factor. Similarly merit and demerit are also subjective and 
.absolutely private, The impressions of delusion and tracer of acts have 
` only potential existence. The impressions can revive only-delusion under 


suitable conditions. Traces of Karman should bring about only the held 


_up results of acts. They cannot be the essential conditions of the creation , 
. of the universe. The modern science has discarded such subjective factors 
_as the conditions of creation. The systems of philosophy which rely muck 
.More upon imagination than upon observation of.facts do not satisfy the 
_modern mind. Karma-Vada should be revised since the doctrine. of Karman 
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presupposes many assumptions and hypotheses which. are not acceptable 
to the modern mind. ` 

The main defects of the doctrine of Karman of the Brahminical school 
are as follows : 

(i) Caste system as well as solel inequality and injustice finds its 
rational ground in the doctrine under discussion. It blunts the zeal for 
redress of a wrong done to-an individual or to a community. The intel- 
ligentia have misinterpreted many social injustice etc., with the help of this 
doctrine. The defence of caste-system found in the Bhagavad Gita is a 
classical example of such misapplication. The doctrine of Karman, being 
sectarian in character, has no universal significance. The Buddhist doctrine 
of Karman does not support the caste-system and many religious customs - 
of the orthodox Brahmanical society such as animal-slaughter in a religious 
rite, etc. The hypothesis of divine justice which is one of the main props 
of the doctrine of Karman is generally misused to appease an actual or 
potential aggressor. The facts of inhuman aggression and torture inflicted 
upon the innocent people without divine delection, collected from the pages 
of world history give a rude shock to our belief in divine justice and the 
doctrine of Karman. ‘ 

(ii) The Karma-Vada should be revised. The result of an act 
should be always visible. When a result is deferred sufficient reason should 
be given. The reason should be based on facts but not on pure imaginative 
conjectures, The results of the pious acts such as celestial birth on the 
sun or on the moon etc., as found in the mythological literature seem to a 
student of modern science as examples of pious fraud since no life is possible 
on the sun or moon. . The pictures of heaven and hell have been drawn 
by pure mythological imagination. It might have rendered service in the 
past. It may be of some use to the ignorant believers still now. But a 
modern thinker demands proof of the existence of such strange regions 
and scientific verification. In our humble opinion the so-called virtuous 
or vicious acts should be classified under proper heads, viz., (+) Moral, (ii) 
Legal, and (zi) Religious. Moral acts imply our behaviour in a society. 
If a society is well-organised and active, any moral or immoral act done 
is appreciated “or despised at once. -In a bad society immoral acts are 
encouraged or overlooked. The result of a moral act is the upliftment 
of a society and the effect of an immoral act is the degeneration of a society. 
The visible consequences of such. states will follow in the wake. 


If the laws of a state are good,"the people of the state will be benefited 
by their legal ‘acts. } The legal acts are meant for the up-keep and well- 
being of a society. If the laws are bad, social injustice creeps in and thrives 
under the protection and patronage of laws. Good laws consolidate the 
society and augment its prosperity by establishing social justice. Those 
who violate such laws are punished by the guardians of the society in order 
to protect the society. In good societies punishment is reformative but 
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not retributive. In bad societies if the oppressed people are united, beeeme . 
sufficiently strong, and are bent upon redressing social injustice then a 
revolution takes place; othersise the status quo. of the society will con- , 
tinue. The object of a religious act should be to do good to the people of ` 
all societies with a spirit of self-lessness, to deepen conviction in the oneness 
of all beings, to cultivate the attitude of impartiality, to stand above all 
temptations and to side with the oppressed and the weak ones and’so on. 
The realization of the eternal unity of the universe is the goal of religious } 
consciousness. Religious acts should conform to this ideal. The practice 
of such acts for self-correction is essential. The result of religious activity 
is not transcendental but appreciable. The results of all acts are meant 
to be deposited on others. When an immoral act is perpetrated the person 
wronged is affected by it. By an illegal act somebody else is affected. 
Similarly by a religious act the performer is the first recipient of benefit: 
But the result is meant for communication. So we shall focus our attention 
on the appreciable result but not on the invisible merit and demerit. The 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul is not connected with the new doctrine 
of Karman. Divine justice should be replaced by social justice. The 
implementation of social justice should be done by the members of the 
society. We should not run after utopian hypothesis. Social good should ` 
be our goal. We should run neither after heavenly bless -nor after the 
utopia of Mukti. The cult of ‘Karman should-be associated with the cult 
of true knowledge ‘and emotion. : 


SUBJECTIVISM IN PHILOSOPHY 
B. K. BHATTACHARYA 


Subjectivism as an ontologio doctrine is a chronic malady that has 
been plaguing philosophers since almost the dawn of metaphysical specula- 
tion. In the West it is as old as the Sceptics and in India it may count the 
Yogaohira Buddhists among its first victims. Subjectivism assumes 
protean forms, but its sting is always in its basal tenet that the subject or 
knower is the prime reality, on which the world of objects depends and from 
which derives. whatever flimsy reality it has. Esse est percipi—so runs the 
Berkeleian tag, which brings out with brutal frankness the cardinal thesis 
of all subjectivism. The external world exists, so to say, by sufferance, 
because it is ushered into aid maintained in existence through the knowledge 
of it by mind—individual or universal. The vicarious role of the empirical 
scene is the burden of the subjectivist song, whatever its tune, pitch, or 
timbre. Not that all subjectivists proclaim the inner meaning of their 
doctrines from the house-tops, but a careful scrutiny succeeds in ferreting 
out all their implications, which have only to be exposed for meriting instant 
rejection. ; i 

2. Subjectivism has, in the course of history, exhibited almost all 
its possible forms by popping up once in every age with a new cap on— 
intellectual, volitional, emotional, or linguistic. A diluted intellectualism 
in a way underlies all other forms even if the noetic element is overshadowed 
by conative or affective nuances, unless it is virtually metamorphosed into 
-linguism running wild under the banner of pseudo-scienticism. These 
various forms are typified in mentalism, pragmatism, existentialism and 
logical positivism. The intellectualist brand avers—There is nothing 
either true or false but custom makes it so, whereas the voluntaristic type 
asserts—There is nothing either true or real but utility and purpose make 
it such. The emotional form declares—Feeling is ‘the index to truth and 
reality, while the linguistic sort says in effect—Meaning and truth are func- 
tions of syntactical relationship. Protagoras’s dictum—‘Man is the 
measure of all things’—has been embraced with a vengeance by all the 
votaries of subjectivism. The vice of anthropocentrism is sought to be 
turned into a virtue by calling some of these brands species of humanism. 
Trading on credulity by a subtle appeal to human vanity is the hallmark 
of all varieties of subjectivism, ancient or modern. The logic of objectivity 
is the first casualty in the resulting wordy warfare. 

3. The bewitching attraction of subjectivism, which is truly the 
rationalisation of an obsession verging on stark lunacy, issues from what 
Perry has dubbed “the ego-centric predicament”, Because a thing, as 
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known, at once becomes related to the knowing subject, the subjectivist , 
jumps to the conclusion that such relation is ‘internal’ or necessary so 

that the thing can have no existential status outside the subject-object 
relationship. Ono important reason for such naiveté is the fear of the 

thing-in-itself, into whose jaws we are supposed to fall once we admit the 

object to be capable of existing independently of the subject. The sub- 

jectivist had grasped an obvious truth that the knower can never refer 

to a thing without thereby relating it to himself, and another—not so obvious 

—that he cannot envisage or describe a physical object without 

clothing it with sensory qualities, primary as well as secondary. But a 

crass enthusiasm turned the truism into a howler by making the very 
existence of the external world dependent on knowledge, human or divine. 

All knowledge, as knowledge, presupposes, however, the prior existence 
of the object known, even though it is impossible to describe the object 
without borrowing categories and concepts that have fallen to our human 
lot. Phenomenology is plausible and sound within limits, but it does not 
entail phenomenalism, which is the inevitable fate of those who would deify 
_the noumenon and. sing hosanna to the unknowable god—x raised to the 
power infinity. Such a hymn to the unknown deity may befit néar-mystics 
who have scant regard for logic, but can by no means serve as a credo for 
philosophers who have to swear by logic and go wherever it leads them. 


4. Descartes set the stage for subjectivism by his much-vaunted 
“cogito”, because he imagined that thinking could go on uninterrupted 
even if all reference to the objects of thought were eliminated. The alleged 
pure thinking or consciousness is not the paradigm but negation of thought— 
a reference with its referent lopped off by some jugglery. The Cartesian 
presumption of objectless thinking was itself an offshoot of what Ryle has 
christened “the dogma of the ghost-in-the machine”. A facile spiritualism 
views the self as a bird in its cage—Browning’s “soul in its rose-mesh’’— 
which regains its pristine glory on separation from the body at death, unable 
to touch its ontologic integrity. And all brands of subjectivism hold— 
-expressly or tacitly—that either the body or the mind is a form’or function 
of the other, the body being either concealed or congealed spirit, or the mind 
being a congeries of neural processes, or, at best, a halo dancing over the 
brain-cells. The apparent duality is first degraded into a dualism, and 
thereafter the fear of dualism forces the subjectivist to deny the reality of 
either the body or the mind—placing one of them on the pedestal and sacrifi- 
cing the other on the altar of the deity created in the image of an abstrac- 
tion. Whitehead once made a sweeping statement that the whole course 
of European philosophy is a series of footnotes to Plato. While this 
is substantially wrong, it was a deep insight that Platonism has permeated 
the philosophic outlook in a mysterious manner—so much so that even a 


radical empiricism tends to lose itself in strange shades of Platonic abstrac- 
tionism. : : 
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5. The idealism that Kant sought to refute was the Cartesian re- 
presentationism leading inevitably to subjecticism. The pan-psychiam of 
Leibniz seoms to be developed independently of an epistemological prop, 
but the doctrine of “windowless” monads can escape the clutches of solips- 
ism. only by invoking the half-mythical pre-established harmony, which 
is one primeval miracle supplanting the occasionalism of Malebranche and. 
Geulincx. Every monad is charged with the past and big with the future 
and it is a microcosm mirroring the macrocosm, such capacity being derived 
from the main miracle. Russell has shown that Leibniz’s metaphysical 
doctrine is based on the Aristotelian theory of judgment ; and a monad’s 
relations to other monads can be regarded as qualities stored in its subs- 
tancial core only on subjectivist presuppositions. Thus the rationalist 
Leibniz. sails in the same boat with the empiricist Berkeley—the greatest 
subjectivist of them all. Just like Leibniz, Berkeley was inspired by the, 
desire to destroy materialism in the interest of theology, and to this end 
he first killed the demon of matter by showing it to be an abstract concept 
and thereafter reduced all physical things to bundles of sensory qualities— 
substance as Locke’s “stupid thoughtless somewhat” being a mere figment 
of the imagination. All the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth are 
sensory qualities without a remainder and as such mere clusters of ideas. 
At first, the knowing subject that owns them was thought to be the human 
individual, but the realisation dawned later that the subject that maintains 
the things in existence could be-God alone. Since God does not have sense 
organs, the dictum “esse est percipi?” was supplemented by “esse est in- 
telligi”. This modification, however, still fails to meet the objection that 
a thing must first exist before it can be known by any mind—human or 
divine. But no price is considered too high to vindicate the theological 
dogma about the creativity of God. Moore and other realists have tried to 
show that Berkeley’s argument was vitiated by flaws regarding the identi- 
fication of sensation with the sensum, and an ambiguity in respect of the 
word “idea”, now standing as a mental act and now figuring as a fact upon 
which: such an act is directed. But the crux of the problem lay in the 
egocentric puzzle, which is so intriguing in that it contains an element 
of truth, viz., that the object of knowledge can be described only in terms 
of human categories, incurably infected with the subjective incubus. 
The evil effect of that incubus cannot be got rid of either by telescoping 
the object into the subject or by staking everything on the ‘dark horse of 
the thing-in-itself, forever eluding our grasp. None the less, Berkeley did 
a signal service to philosophy by putting his finger on the subjective in- 
gredient of the external world. But granted his assumptions, a relentless 
pursuit of logic would lead to Humean Scepticism, which, if taken seriously, 
would demolish, as Heisenberg urges, the basis of all empirical science. 
But sciences have come to stay, and intellectual subjectivism, to the extent 
it saps the foundations of natural science, stultifies itself. We find in Hume - 


` 
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the -total bankruptcy of reason brought about by subjectivism of the 
intellectualist brand, and his own resort to instinctive ‘belief or animal 
faith in respect of the reality of the external world exposes the utter help- 
Jessness of subjectivism as a self-sufficient doctrine. Subsequent , subjec- 
tivists gave a twist to the Humean reliance on “human nature” 
by emphasising the conative or emotional side of our mental Rat) but 
_ the results fell far short of the objective. 

6. Pragmatism, as the voluntaristic’ brand of ee is 
expressly traced to Protagoras. Schiller, the British pragmatist, was fond 
of calling himself a disciple of Protagoras since he underlined the humanistic 
„aspect of the doctrine. Russell has pointed. out that Protagoras’s gnome 
means—“each man is the measure of all things’. As regards percepts, 
everyone is inevitably confined to his own ; in respect of others’ percepts 
his knowledge is inferential, based on his own percepts in hearing and reading. 
“The percepts of dreamers and madmen, as percepts, are just as good as 
those of others ; the only objection to them is-that, as their context is un- 
usual, they are apt to give rise to fallacious inferences”. Inferences, too, 
are personal and private, and Plato therefore’ maintained that the Prota- 
gorean position led to intellectual anarchy. Kant by his emphasis on the 
practical. reason unwittingly paved the pathway to pragmatism.—The 
pragmatist doctrines’ are quite familiar now; utility or- success in 
practice is the criterion as well as the nature of turth, and man is the maker 
of both truth -and reality. Peirce, James and Schiller—all subscribed to’ 
these creeds, and the so-called “warranted assertibility” of Dewey is simply 
-a new label on an old commodity. -Reality, for the pragmatist, is merely a . 
‘featureless flux from which we arbitrarily select aspects’and carve out 
objects according to our own requirements. Once this logical consequence 
of pragmatist psychology is worked out, we instantly see its affinity with a 
. radical subjectivism, which is none other than a doctrine of “AsIf”’.. Human 
purposes virtually make -reality—the culmination of voluntaristic subjéec- 
tivism. The pragmatism of Bergson was half-hearted and just stopped short 
of drawing the subjectivistic conclusion by pinning its faith to mysticism. 
In fact, all subjectivism leads inexorably to some ‘variety of mysticism if 
it denigrates the physical aspects of the world of experience.. And Ber- 
gson’s matter, shorn of poetic metaphors, was akin to the non-being 
of Plato, though the timeless being of the latter was replaced by the temporal 
flux of becoming. But one touch of mysticism tends to make divergent 
theories surprisingly kin. . 

7. The modern craze of existentialism, which Sartre. calls also hu- 
manism, is the emotional brand of subjectivism: Kierkegaard, the high 
priest of existentialism, bluntly declares : “Truth is subjectivity”. While 
pragmatism was a protest against the Hegelian theory of absolute. Truth and 
the doctrine of ‘the “block universe”, existentialism draws its inspiration 
from a hatred of the Hegelian panlogism which regards truth as an onto- 
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logic notion. Hegel identifies the existing person with impersonal thought, , 
and thereby denies the subjectivity of the individual. Kierkegaard, on the 
contrary, holds that subjectivity is the essence of man, and freedom, the 
essence of subjectivity. Existence is a striving in time—a venture, and 
our task is to become subjective and to achieve the personal continuity of 
our subjectivity. Nietzsche, described by Molina as the “tutor” of con- 
temporary existentialism, states that the secret of the greatest fruitfulness 
and enjoyment of existence is to live dangerously. Again : “Man redeems 
the world by becoming himself the creator of the world’. In Heidegger’s 
view, the phenomena that show themselves to one person need not 
necessarily, show themselves to another. His contention that human reality 
is essentially “a being towards” means hardly more than that self-tran- 
` scedence is an attitude or feeling of enjoyment or amusement in daily 
life. Sartre utters cryptically—“existence comes before essence’—that 
we must begin from the subjective. ‘Man is nothing élse but that which 
he makes of himself”. Subjectivism means that the individual is free and 
that man connot pass beyond human subjectivity. The reference to despair 
and anguish as characteristics of existence brings out the emotional character 
of this type of subjectivism. As Hocking comments: The existentialist 
is obliged to be auto-biographical ; he confronts Being with Nothing in order 
to recognise their omnipresent interplay in feeling. ‘In’ presence of the 
incessant boundary-setting of Non-existence on Existence, of death on life, 
of infinite Nothingness on the finitude of Being, existence for a person is 
passion-filled awareness”. And since, apart from feeling, value is non- 
existent, only personal existence is “truly concrete”. “Emotionally tinged 
existence, through assimilation to an élan vital permanently tangent to non- 
being, is coloured by an. under-current of anxiety or dread”. - Objects, says 
Sartre, are mute demands, and man is nothing in himself but the passive 
obedience to these demands.—A pathetic fallacy beautifies existentialism 
in the „eyes of those for whom irrationalism has an irresistible charm, but 
logic spells death to such romantic ardour. The aura of vagueness round 
the term “existence” makes it a safe gambit for emotionally-charged specula- 
tion, but the curse of subjectivism mars the Quixotio career of existentialism. 
The subjective is a necessary ingredient of reality, but exhibiting it as the 
sole focus of reality makes the transition to objectivity an impossible enter- 
prise. And short of objectivity, you can lay claim to no universal accep- 
tance, which isthe bar of reason, logic and philosophy. The existentia- 
list zeal for subjectivity obershoots the mark and this is why it causes anguish 
to the logician and is the despair of philosophers. Emotionalism has its 
place in life and fiction, and even in literature at large, but cannot oust 
reason from its supreme place in the discipline traditionally known as philo- . 
sophy. Existentialism should therefore have a niche in the museum of 
exploded doctrines. 
8. No better fate awaits the linguistic brand of suhiscdvlen mas- 
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querading as the philosophic basis of scienticism. The radical empiricism 
of Russell, taking its cue from the Humean tradition, arrived at a neutral 
monism, which tried to steer clear of subjectivism ‘as well as objectivism. - 
But the behaviourism of Watson, itself based on the findings of Pavlov and 
Bechterev, reduced thinking to sub-vocal speech, and Russell, as is his wont; 
came under the spell of this new way of thinking. His pupil: Wittgenstein 
out-Russelled Russell and declared in Delphic tones: “The limits of my 
language are the limits of my world”. Carnap, Neurath and others of the 
Vienna circle regard metaphysics as nonsense, all value-judgements as 
emotive statements, and meaning as another name for verifiability inter- 
preted in sensory terms. Philosophy i in their hands becomes the analysis 
of language in its twin branches of logical syntax and semantics. The truths 
of logic and mathematics, says Ayer—a British member of the school—are 
all tautologies, and empirical statements at best merely probable—or rather, 
hypotheses, to be more precise. A man’s sense-experiences. are private 
to himself and through this private avenue he comes to have knowledge 
of other selves and of the external world. Ayer designates this position 
as phenomenalism, but the subjectivism of the approach is beyond a shadow 
of doubt. In fact, the aim of the logical positivist is to derermine the meanings 
of terms without ultimate reference to experience, but the different linguistic 
contexts or “culture-circles’’ confine each one of the subjects to.the circle 
of his own verbal utterances. The dream of physicalism reduces this a- 

logical postitivism to a linguistic Platonisth, and so not only “in the beginning 
was the word” but’a magic universe of discourse encompasses our whole 

life : “words, words, words” ! -As I said elsewhere : “Every logical posi- 

tivist is an exile playing at a game of patience with verbal cards”. While 
the absolute Idealist said—There is noting either true or false but both at 

once, the logical positivist contends—There is nothing either true or false 
but talking makes it so. And whereas the -one runs to death in order to- 
catch the rainbow glimmering on the horizon, the other pines away like a 
Narcissus constantly brooding over the music of his own- primitive prattle. 
It is an irony of fate that the attempt to parade a thoroughgoing empiricism 
should have landed these.interpřeters of science in a verbal transcendenta- 

lism of this extreme variety. But this has been the lesson of subjectivism 
forever : the relentless logic of subjectivism leads to solipsism, and an 
attempt to evade that misfortune ends by merging subjectivism in transcen- 
dentalism—essentially mystical, ineffable—anirvachaniya, baffling all 
description by means of language. Logical positivism would have us believe 
that logic and pure mathematics traffic in tautologies, while all natural 
science is a tissue of hypotheses, so that there is hardly anything left that 
can be called knowledge. Hence the interpretation of science converts it 
into nescience and our. life becomes a pursuit after. the will- -o’-the-wiap. 

Logical postivism therefore ends its career by imperceptibly perane: into | 
a-logioal fiotionism. 
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9. Mitigated subjectivism is a half-truth relating to one side of the 
bi-polar subject-object relation. Pure objectivism, of whatever form, 
is as unsound as unredeemed subjeetjvism. It is a distaste of 
metaphysics, due to a holy terror of the inscrutable thing-in-itself, that 
generates the love for and a clinging to-subjectivism. The ‘so-called 
Copernican revolution of Kant did direct the attention of philosophers 
to the revelation that the world of experience is a joint product of the 
subject and the object. But his conception of the contributions of these 
two factors was vitiated by an undue allegiance to both the Aristotelian 
tradition in philosophy and the Newtonian orientation in science. 
A re-orientation of the roles of both the subject and the object 
can alone present the knowledge-situation in its true colours, provided 
the useless appendages of the noumena are pared off by Occam’s razor. 
Tt is meaningless to speak of things that are not only unknown but intrinsi- 
cally unknowable, and to. this extent the contention of logical positivists 
is sound and salutary. But if the pure object is a creature of fancy, so 
also is the pure subject or consciousness, pace the verdict of the Advaita 
Vedanta, which has a fatal charm for Indian thinkers of the present day. 
It is seldom realised that the transcendental Self or Brahman was invoked 
to usurp the place of the absolute Negation or Siinya of the dominant 
Buddhism in order to prevent Hinduism from being submerged by the 
flood-tidesof the former. A philosophical system is the product of its 
times,—a truth which is forgotten by those who lack the historical pers- 
pective. Besides, the doctrine of the transcendental self is fashioned 
on the pattern of the purely hypothetical dreamless sleep, and Mayavada 
is a super-structure raised on the quicksands of delusive experience— 
a sad commentary on the psychology of an esoteric sect of ascetics. 
Apparently, discomfiture in the workaday world gave a fillip to this kind 
of escapism, which received further impetus from a mysticism become 
speculative. And once mysticism gains the field, no amount of logic 
can easily dislodge it from its vantage-point, because common sense is 
silenced by an appeal to authority, which has a vice-like grip on the 
Indian mind. If, however, common sense is allowed to speak out— 
like the child in the procession of the king dressed in invisible magic 
robes—the hollowness of the transcendentalist claim becomes as clear 
as daylight. When, on the contrary, common sense is gagged, there is 
no limit to absurdities being swallowed and jargon being repeated parro- 
twise with full-throated Messianic fluency. 

10. Our conclusion will be brief, though its full justification needs 
an entire volume. Subjectivism and objectivism have to join in a happy 
wedlock with no provision for divorce even in a “transcendental’’ state. 
Such a position is positivistic to the marrow—a positivism that does not 
moan for the thing-in-itself in any shape or form ; it is psychological 
in the sense that it retains the epistemic aspect of the noetic transaction 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL PATTERNS 
AN OVERVIEW 


By 
NARENDRA K. SETHI 


The circular patterns in higher education constitute a 
changing mosaic which is both dependent on and in- 


dependent of unique and critical forces in the American 
life. 


INTRODUCTION 


` The purpose of this essay is to present a brief critique of the changing 
patterns in American higher education. An effort has also been made 
to describe a few unique and critical forces in the American life and con- 
ceptualize whether those have influenced the modern educational growth 
in the nation. In this way, it is hoped that this essay will set forth some 
views regarding the process of dependence and independence of the forces 
in the American life in the structuring of modern curriculum. 


MEANING OF THE STATEMENT 


American education is currently in a period of great ferment. In- 
novations long in the talking stage are finally—-and rapidly—moving into 
effect. An aura of excitement pervades the entire field, as the willingness 
and the wherewithal to experiment coupled with inoreasingly effective 
means for measuring results are stimulating a wide range of reforms. The 
modern structure of education is just replete with new ideas, new processes 
and new programs. 

This newness is an integral part of the American life as well as a 
unique force all by itself. On the one hand it symbolizes the transitional 
society in the country, and on the other it reffects the forces and values 
which are permanent. In other words, the frends in education reflect 
the critical forces and unique developments seen in the country, and at 
pines those also stress such values which may not be considered to be a 

“unique” phenomenon at present. 

The dynamism of American life-structure stresses change, change of 
all kinds and degrees, and change which affects the very root of culture. 
These changes are so dynamic and rapid that it is difficult to distinguish 
between them as regards which are ever-lasting and which are only ephe- 
meral. If these changes are permanent, they can have a very pronounced 
and emphatic influence on the entirety of the American life. If however 
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these changes are quite temporary in nature and in substance, their in- 
fluence will be a short-lived phenomenon. Tho rationale of this observation 
is in educational obsoleséence. If the structuring of the American education 

` only follows these very short-term. swings in. public opinion and critical 
forces, its impact will not only be short-lived but its products will also 
suffer from a rapid obsoledcence of their utility. By the same token, if 
these changes are not reflected in the pattern of education, the educational 
process will be less: than realistic and may even tend to lose touch with 
the pragmatic requirements of the modern society. Thus, some degree 
of equilibrium is essential in striking a balance between these two extreme 
observations regarding the use of the critical forces in designing and develop- 
ing educational planning and curriculum building. 


Some ILLUSTRATIONS 


Let us take a few creative examples from the rich pattern, of the 
American life. to. illustraté the afore-going observations. The first is the 
“Development of New Information Oriented Technology,” and its parallel 
in the undergraduate education is the use of computerized teaching and 
such other soft-ware computer equipments, ete. 


Charles E. Silberman says :1 


In education, the industrial revolution has begun. And it 
has begun with the most profound consequences for both education 
and industry. The past year has seen an explosion of interest in the 
application of electronic technology to education and training. Hardly 
a,week or a month goes by without an announcement from some 
electronics manufacturer or publishing firm that it is entering the 
‘education market’ via merger, acquisition, joint venture, or working 
arrangement. 


Another observation by Superintendent Martin is also relevant :? 


The center of gravity for educational change is moving from 
the teachers’ college and the Superintendent’s office to the corporation 
executive suite. 


In this way, there appears to be a romance between éducation and 
the business world. This computer-revolution is influencing undergraduate 
curriculum as experiments are constantly being made in the rich domain of 
computerized education as well as integrating computer sciences in the 
cducational contents. This trend is noticeable not only in the professional 


1. Charles B. Silberman, “Technology is Knocking at the Schoolhouse Door,” 
Fortune, August, 1966, pp. 5 f. 

2. Quoted in William P. Lineberry (Editor), New Trends in the Schools, Now 
York : H. W. Wilson Company, 1967, p. 177. 
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undergraduate education but what is still more important, in the area of 
liberal education. There appears to be a growing awareness of integrating 
humanities with the computerized education. 

Another important force in the current American life-structure is the 
wide variety and range of spectrum to which the individual is generally 
exposed in modern culture. Gone are the days of extremely narrow curri- 
culum ; on the contrary, “the curriculum has been immensely enriclied.’”* 
It has been divided and then sub-divided to the point where the topics 
now number many thousands as compared with the few dozens of an earlier 
day. Knowledge has expanded and flowered in widening cocentric circles. 

The rationale for this enrichment follows the requirements of the 
modern age. The age raises challenges’ for the modern youth in an almost 
limitless direction of functions, where nothing can be foreign to 
the reach of the student of today and tomorrow. In keeping with this 
‘requirement, the undergraduate curriculum has also followed a policy of 
integrating into its components a huge variety of disciplines, subjects, 
and knowledge-area. : . 

How far is this force sound? <A challenging view criticizes this 
growing tendency as being too “fragmented”. The singleness of curriculum 
which was required a century ago has now been totally substituted by 
this so-called fragmentation-approach. It is reasonable to expose the 
‘student to as many disciplines and knowledge-areas which he may be re- 
quired to know by the challenges of the society, but then there is an optimum 
point, beyond which this fragmentation will cease to yield benefit to the 
undergraduate student of today in meeting the challenge of his profession 
tomorrow. 

The third new force characterizing modern American life and educa- 

‘tion system is the spread of mass education and its polarization through 
the almost overwhelming rise of the Public Community Colleges all over 
the country. This trend had its origin in 1902 when the first public junior 
college (Joliet Junior College in Illinois) was launched.t This trend is 
well supported by the rise in enrolments in American universities and 
colleges and the growing desire of industry to absorb the people with a 
college education. It has been mentioned :° 


Our American system in its enterprise, institutions, and 
organizations is so dynamic that it is constantly presenting increased 
opportunities for the college educated personnel. o i 


This mass educational revolution is a new force in the modern Amorican 
life. Education cannot be considered a luxury but a highly necded neces- 


3. Algo D. Henderson, Policies and Practices in Higher Education, New York : 
Harper and Row, Inc., 1960, p. 303. f 

4. Ibid., pp. 12-13. 

5. Ibid., pp. 59 ff. 
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sity because of the sheer economics of the situtation. ‘The modern in- 
dustrial age—with its increased challenges and requirements—makes it 
imperative that college education is as widely (and wisely) disseminated 
as possible. 

A critique of this view will suggest that this tendency will demean 
the spiritual aspects of education, increase educated unemployment, make 
people more demanding and hence more unhappy, and will in the end mean 
that the relative status of education will suffer. 

It appears that the American education has been selective in shaping 
its educational policies and curriculum on the basis of this important new 
force in society. The aspect of mass education has generally been more 
influential in the actions of state universities and community colleges, 
and relatively less so in the case of the ivy league institutions and those 
with a tradition. 

In the curriculum designing’ processes of these institutions, both ` 
these selective aspects have played a meaningful role. It is now left for 
the future society, as well as the direction which the American culture 
will take in the next century or so, to pass a value judgment í on this mass 
availability of education. 


Curriculum Planning 


These three illustrations given above show ample evidence of the 
role of unique forces in American life and their total impact on the process 
of educational-cum-curriculum ‘planning. Generally, a history of curri- 
culum planning in the country will so indicate that curriculum has always 
tried to respond creatively to the challenge of changing forces in the nation’s 
life. As the objectives of the society have undergone a modification in 
terms of these afore-mentioned values and changes, the collateral curri- 
culum has also received at least a corresponding dose of change. 

The present writer prefers to take an eclectic view of this question 
of Over-dependence as well as Over-independence of forces in designing curri- 
culum for higher education. The dynamism of the country cannot drown 
what is traditional as well as everlasting in the- Western culture and civili- 
zation. By the same token, one cannot negate whatever is new, innovistic 
and what it is which will direct futurity in the country. The curriculum 
maty be so, designed as to strike a well-intentioned balance between these 
two extremes. .Then only will it be possible for the American society to 
really use its educational resources in an optimum manner—designed to 
cater to the needs of the students not only at a very immediate level but 
also at a more distant level in life; designed also to “liberalize” the student 
from the operational trends of passing nature in the country while still 
exposing him to their-rationale. In this way the-dangers of either over- 
dependence and/or over-independence of these critical forces in society 
can be hopefully avoided. ` 


THE POET AND THE NIGHTINGALE: SOME 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM SAROJINI 
NAIDU TO ARTHUR SYMONS 


Joon M. Munro 


The name of Sarojini Chattopadhyay (Naidu) is likely to mean less 
to students of English literature than to students of Indian politics, and 
rightly so, for though she published several volumes of verse and her literary 
talents were praised by Edmund Gosse and Arthur Symons, she is best 
remembered as one of the architects of Indian independence. Born in 
Hyderabad in 1879, the daughter of a Bengali scholar who, after obtaining 
a Doctor of Science degree at Edinburgh University and studying at Bonn, 
founded the Nizam, College at Hyderabad. Sarojini, like her father, dis- 
played considerable ability as a scholar. At the age of twelve she matri- 
culated from the University of Madras, and in 1895 was sent to England, 
studying first at King’s College, London, and later at Girton College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1898 she returned to India, and in 1914 she met Mahatma 
Gandhi, from this time onwards dedicating herself to the cause of her country 
until her death in 1949. 

Although a woman of considerable endurance and courage—she 
was imprisoned in 1930, 1932 and from August, 1942 until March, 1943— 
there was a softer, more dreamy side to her nature as evidenced by the 
poetry she wrote, collected in her five volumes of verse: The Golden 
Threshold (1905); The Bird of Time; Songs of Life, Death and the Spring 
(1912) ; The Broken Wing; Songs of Love, Death of Destiny, 1915-16 (1917) ; 
The Sceptred Flute (1928); and The Feather of the Dawn (1961). Almost 
all of it is fin-de-siecle in tone and content. Passionate and melancholy 
by turns, richly colored, redolent with the perfume of exotic blooms, it 
recalls much of the minor impressionist verse of the 1890’s, distinguishable . 
from the poetry of such figures as Theodore Wratislaw and Olive Custance, 
mainly by the authenticity of the local color. “Nightfall in the City of 
Hyderabad” is at once one of her best and most typical pieces, and may 
gerve as an example of her poetic achievement : , 


See how the speckled sky burns like a pigeon’s throat, 
Jewelled with embers of opal and peridote, ` 


See the white river that flashes and scintillates, 
Curved like a tusk from the mouth of the city-gates. 


1. The best account of Naidu is P. B. Dustoor, Sarojini Naidu, Mysore. 1961, 
from which these and later biographical details were taken. 
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Hark, from the minaret, how the muezzin’s call 
Floats like a battle-flag over the city wall. 


From trellised balconies, . languid and luminous 
Faces gleam, veiled in a spelndour voluminons. 


Leisurely elephants wind through the winding lanes, 
Swinging their silver bells hung from their silver chains. 


Round the high Char Minar sounds of gay calvacades 
Blend with music of cymbals and serenades. 


Over the city bridge Night comes majestical, 
` Borne like a queen to a sumptuous festival.2? 


The author of such lines who, moreover, could boast of authentic 
exotic origins, was bound to appeal to the Decadent poets of the Nineties, 
and not long after her arrival in England she: made the acquaintance of 
Arthur Symons, who seems to have become enraptured by her. Symons 
met her at the home of Edmund Gosse in 1896,° and it was not long before 
he was confiding to her the pain he was suffering at the hands of Lydia, 
the chorus girl from the Empire Theatre, with whom Symons at that time 
was intensely infatuated.‘ In The Savoy, Symons published one of her 
poems, “Indian Dancers,”* which owed much to his own “Javanese 
Dancers”! published some years before, and later wrote admiringly about 
the quality of her verse.’ 

Symons and Sarojini Naidu exchanged numerous letters, copious 
extracts from some of them appearing in the two essays Symons wrote 
about her. Five of these letters and a postcard have survived among 
the papers and manuscripts presently owned by Mrs. Lucy Featherston, 
Symons’ sister-in-law. They are interesting for several reasons: partly 
on account of their criticism of Symons’ poetry; partly for the bearing 
they have on Symons’ biography ; partly for their contemporary allusions ; 


r 


2. Sarojini Naidu, The Sceptred Flute, Kitabistan, Allahabad, p- 55. 
3.° Arthur Symons, Mes Souvenirs, Eure, France, p. 33. 


4, Symons’ affair with Lydia was probably the most upsetting emotional, incident 
in his life, and though he married Rhoda Bowser in 1901, the memory of Lydia remained 
with him. As late as 1940 when he was seventy-five years old, Symons published 
a privately printed pamphlet, Amoris Victima, in which he gave a particularly frank 
account of their relationship, including also ‘some of the poems he had written 
which had been inspired by her. Extracts from two of the letters which Symons wrote 
to Naidu about his suffering at the hands of Lydia he later published, and also part of 
a letter from his young correspondént, showing that she was deeply moved by the whole 

. affair (See Mes Souvenirs, pp. 34-37). j 


5. Later included in The Sceptred Flute , p. 39. 
6. Arthur Symons, Poems, London, 1907, p. 39. , 
7. Arthur Symons, Figures of Several Centuries, London, 1916, pp. 376-389. 
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but mainly for the way they reveal Naidu’s sensitivity and honesty, quali- 
ties which became more widely appreciated later on, when she became 
the humane and dignified champion of Indian independence. 

The first of these létters was evidently written shortly after a 
had confided.to her about Lydia ; 


Manor Lodge, 
Frognal W. W., . 
July 15, °96, . 


Thank you a thousand times for your letter: you could not realize . 
how intensely happy it made me feel, ` unless you knew what a strain I was 
under since writing to you—till this mọrning. I thought I had lost one 
of the very few for whose friendship I care— _ 

You have taken me into your confidence, you have shown me the 
most sacred and beatitiful suffering of your life: and you shall never regret 
it. Inever betray a trust ; ; it shall be sacred to me also. 

I cannot tell you how much sympathy I feel for you in your awful 
loss : but I also feel with you that your life will be all the richer for that 
memory, deeper and stronger and truer for that pain. You must not 
brood over it; you must not let it make your life sad and lonely ; No, but 
rather let it help -you onwards, and be a sort of talisman ‘to keep you pure 
and strong. Dear Friend, it is worth while to have felt the holy mystic 
impulse of love that could change the face of the world for you, even though 
tht love has brought for you a never-ending pain: And your mother 
too—I was clinging to a hope that your mother might be living, whose 
influence you would allow yourself to -feel—but—I . must not dwell any 
longer, however reverently, on your pain—thank you for trusting me so 
much as to let mé have a glimpse of it. To me Pain and Sorrow have always 
been very holy and sacred things, so you will not regret trusting me.* 

I think I shall be at the Gosses’ on Sunday. Shall I see you there ? 
T must not ask you to come here just now, because we are in a fearful state 
of cleaning up, and poor dear Miss Tagart is very comically worried and 
busy and hot and tired over it all ! 

I am going for-a week to Hartlepool to stay with some very kind 


._ and friendly people—but—! - 


: Then Miss Tagart is taking me to Switzerland-for a month. I am 
going to run wild in a pine-forest fof ‘a whilé—how delightful! I needn’t 
be proper and civilised and conventional thére, but I’m afraid T shall be 
persecuted of [sic] clok, hat and gloves! We are going first to Beatinberg 
(is that correct spelling ?) and then to different beautiful places I haven’ 
the faintest idea of—we shall be away till September. But will you write 
to me to let me know how you get on with your wild Trish holiday ¢ ? I 


8. Symons’ mother, also aand Lydia, died within weeks of the separation of 
Symons and his mistress. 
18—2172P—I * f 
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shall be so much interested. And when will you send me that exquisite, 
haunting thing from “London Nights” Mr. Yeats read out to me that after- 
noon in Fountain Court? ` 
I’m thinking of turning into a fountain spirit to get cool this hot 
weather—it would be charming and appropriate for me to live among my 
namesake flowers! | i 
Now good-bye. Thank you again for your letter—and God bless 
you, . a 
Ever yours sincerely, 


SAROJINI CHATTOPADHYAY 


Three days later Symons received another letter, thanking him for 
proofs of his next volume of poems, Amoris Victima : 


Manor Lodge, 
Frognal N. W. 
July 18, 96. 


DEAR MR. SYMONS, . 

I feel very proud and honoured that you should have sent me these 
beautiful poems to read, before your book comes out: You are very kind, 
thank .you. 

Yesterday, in writing toi some one I said “there is only one poet in 
England who has the magic secret of perfect Impressions—and that is 
Arthur Symons.” —Had I waited a day longer I might have added there is 
only one poet who could write such wonderful, love-haunted, heart-wounded 
things like “Vain Memory” and “The Relapse” and ‘The Dane ane. 
“The Pause’ *—and that is Arthur Symons. 


I wish I ould tell you all I feel about these poems: I would give 
anything to read them through with you and talk to you about each sepa- 
rately. These are not merely exquisite, cloud-like silhouettes: they are 
beautiful with an intensity of passion and pathos, a quivering sincerity 
of sorrows, an “intolerable agony of love’—these have been written in 
the sweat of your soul: and as such, they cannot die. 


I have no doubt these poems will not, cannot appeal to the mass 
of readers, and I am not sorry it should be so. How can they understand 
anything so wild andj passionate as “Loves Hatred, or the tremulous, 
intense, vague beauty of “New Year's Eve —or your “After Romeo and 
Juliet ? But there will be divine heretics to whom your poems will come 

-with a strange power and loveliness; there will be hearts deepened by 
sorrow and strengthened by tears that will virbrate in “every little nerve 
to your heart’s expression—I have felt too in “every little nerve” the strength 
and beauty of these poems: go on, dear poet, you have given us what is 
very beautiful and strong: but it is not yet your best. You have a band 
_of “true believers” who look to you for grand immortal things. These are 
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immortal, some of them, but you can give us ` more and. more wonderful 
things—in a little while. i 

You don’t think me very impertinent to presume to criticize your 
work? No, I do not criticize, but appreciate very genuinely and thoroughly - 
-—Ah, I must not forget to tell you that “The Return,” the simplest of all 
poems, appeals to me almost more than any of the others: don’t you love 
it very much yourself 2° 

Thank you also for sending me “La Mèlinite” : It is a very different 
sort of thing from “Amoris Victima’”—but it is magical—that’s the one 
word for it—magical. 

I shall be interested to hear about the three new poems. You must 
tell me about them sometime. : 

Do you know I have been very naughty: I’ve been writing and 
destroying. 

Now one little personal word for which excuse me: “My heart 
is dead that was a heart of many sighs” —That is a beautiful line, and deeply 
felt: but don’t let it be altogether true: you mast keep alive and fresh | 
and feel the very well-spring of.your loveliest songs—else what will become 


` of us who would make you our Laureate and crown you with many garlands, 


a 


of fame, and not roses, as you do object to rose-garlands, and prefer to 
have them for the wild young poets who intone their delicious verses in 
my father’s garden. 

I send you back your proof sheets. I cannot express to you how 
grateful and proud I feel for the honour you have done me in sending them 
to me, nor yet how much I love these poems. 

It is good to have your genius, it is good to be able to write such 
haunting things: I envy you very much, very much—but that envy is 
swallowed up completely by a greater and truer feeling—of admiration, 
and it is with very great pride I count myself among the friends of so gifted 
a poet—but your “English mind” will be thinking I run on too fast, and 
enthusiastically—O but you are a “fiery Celt,” I was forgetting, and can 
understand the incense youth offers to genius. 


From poetry to commonplace prose—I want my rbed: aot 80 Sgool 
bye ! 
Very sincerely yours, 
SAROJINI CHATTOPADHYAY 


Symons went off to Ireland, but Naidu’s departure for Europe was 
delayed, and instead she passed a short time on the north-east Cont of 
England. Two` mors later she wrote to Symons : 


Ryedale House, 
Hartlepool, 
July 31, ’96. 


9 In a letter dated Aprii 7, 1897, Naidu once again reférs to “The Return,” 
saying “every time I read it it pierces me with a new meaning ; it is so complete in its 
simple tragedy” the whole biography of a life—of two lives in a few lines.” (Mes 
Souvenirs, p. 34). 
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Drar “SINGER or Somnts”, 
l Your previous lotter greeted me this morning and upset all my solemn 
theories with regard to yourself. You are frivolous ;—and you are en- 
joying yourself in that wild, west of Ireland—what you tell me is most 
fascinating—but I hope the priest and the bishop will do you good—You 
do need it you know! Tell me of your adventurous visit to the Isle of 
Aran, and did you see visions there? Do the gods speak unto the children 
of men in that sacred spot, and do beautiful demons lure mad poets to 
their destruction in that magical haunt ?*° And there are quite a hundred 
things I want to tell you about, and I am quite sure you are not prepared 


to hear one quarter! You must tell me if I bore you—I am not a Parshehlp 
quantity” as I told you. 


You see I am not yet in Switzerland, but in a far different place—. 
Hartlepool. I came up on Wednesday (I was quite alone in my glory 
all the way from London, and devoted myself, loudly, in the ‘empty comi 


partment studying the wonderful cadences and rhymes of Silhouettes : and 
I benefitted by so-charming a study). 


It is the quaintest little town I’ve ever seen; just nice for a seal 
An unlovely. but-rather interesting village (sic), with a poverty-stricken 
air and shoals of barefooted children and untidy-looking women about : 
who beholding one so wildly strange and foreign to them say: “here is 
one on whom the Sun has looked, and whose garments have borrowed the 
colours of the sun ; let us stare,” and they stare k There are about a dozen 
families or so, and half a:dozen shy [?] young men whom one might know : 
a little cafe where everyone goes, a bare-looking tennis court where for 
want of anything better the landlady plays tennis ; occasional theatricals I 
believe; the last novel of Edna Lyall or “Modern Society” I believe; and 
a general and very striking want of any kind of intelléctual'or poetic atmos- 
phere—none of your poetry-hore, Mr: Symons : it-is commonplace prose ; 
so commonplace; but they: are a simple, hearty, jolly set of people, and 
they exist—and are happy; I like them. But Hartlepool has ‘its charm, 
a wonderful charm—and I am in a continuous state of ecstasy. Just in 
front of the house stretches a wild, bleak, historic moor, and ‘beyond— 
the sea—the gray sea! When all the house is asleep at midnight, T draw, 
up my blinds and in a passionate rapture, half of terror, half of mystical, 
fantastic, ineffable delight I stand and look across the moor at the magical 

_ waters, magical! The rush of the surging waves in my ears—and in my ` 
soul, such an “intolerable agony” of something I cannot express. 5 
Now I want to talk to you about the “Sayoy.” ™! I like it very much, 

10. Symons wrote an essay about his visit to Ireland, later published: as““The ` 
Tslands of Aran” in Cities and Sea-Coasts and Islands, New York, 1919, pp. 302-327. 

11. The Savoy, a literary magazine edited by Symons, which was published in. 
1896, ran through seven numbers before falling into financial difleulties which ‚caused 


its demise. The pieces to which Naidu later refers, were included in the first four 
numbers. £ í 
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this new number—you have some. good writing in it: but:I want to tell 
you specially about your own things. The “Causerie” I like extremely ; 
it is charming ; but do you know I got a shock when I saw the words “almost 
colourless” applied.to Ernest Dowson’s verses. : Do you really think they. 
are almost colourless? Now the first thing that struck me was the vague 
richness of colour; it is mystical, evasive, delicate, but rich it is—at least 
to me. i l 

“Stella Maligna” whatever it may mean, and I have not grasped its 
meaning yet, is very, beautiful; nearly everything you write is distinctly 
beautiful in some way—{except three or four things in Silhouettes) but I - 
wonder how many people will understand it ? 


Your “colour study”.is very well written, but I think I like the hani 
ing causerie best of all. Do you think it “cheek” of me to criticise ? ` 


What is Yeats doing? With those deep Druid eyes of his does he 
draw spirits from out the vasty deep of Past and Future and wrest the 
secrets of eternity ?° How does his new drama get on ?—I have met many 
interesting and extraordinary people in my life: but do you know that 
Mr. Yeats is decidedly the most fascinating and curious personality except 
my father, who is a glorious mystery, an incantation of unique paradoxes, 


Tell me of your new work : how doos the prose volume get on, and 
have you been. able as yet to triumph over the perverse [publisher] Fisher 
Unwin’s? And how many new and lovely poems have you written ? 
Ah; that is your real life, that is what is so intensely fascinating and marvels. 
‘lous’; the other is not so real; at least to me it cannot seem so essentially. 
your own ! i 


Have you read Alice-Moynell’s “Rhythm of Life’? I have just been - 
reading it and want you to tell me what you think of her as a prose writer. 
I know what you think of her as a poet—I should like to know Alice Meynell 
—and I also want you to tell me what you think of Olive Schreiner’s . 
“Dreams’—And I want you to tell me such a lot of things., O dear! You 
‘will get tired even of reading the questions I ask! But as I have already — 
told you, you must tell me directly I bore you, and yn. needn’t answer a 
single question unless you like. 


Do immortal spirits like you, most magical poet, know aught of mortal 
suffering—then, write me something very kind, because I am, apart from 
the wild sea-ecstasies, in a state of most awful disgust with myself, :and~- 
well, I am feeling that I’ve made my life an utter failure—you can never 
have felt that, because it wouldn’t be true—but I—I have given myself. 
over to despair; and assure you you would find me a charming companion 
just now. By the way, do you know Mathilde Blind!? wanted me to go 
down for a week with her somewhere in Surrey and read poetry to her 
under the pine trees—don’t you think the dear lady should be grateful I. 
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didn’t take her at her word ?—I’ve sent her a really charming companion 
instead and that is Ernest Dowson in the shape of his poems. I have 
only about two copies left of “Verses” now—haven’t I been quick ? ; 

I return to town on the 7th—Don’t know where I’m to stay till the 
12th when Miss Tagart returns from her little holiday and we leave for the 
continent. I’ve thought of such a nice plan for myself, There’s a poor 
dear little Swiss governess I know, overworked, and badly in need of a 
holiday ; ; I am taking her with me, and she’ll get her holiday, and I shall 
have some nice excursions on my own account with nse to-go.about with 
me—lI’m sure she’ll be very keen to come— 

But you, poor patient martyr, you have actually yawned three times 
already in spite of yourself! I am so sorry—will you forgive me: I shan’t 
keep you any longer: This.is “the end, the end.” N ` 

Good bye. To the dear “Singer of Scents” many good wishes and 
many kind messages from. l ; 


His true friend, 
SAROJINI CHATTOPADHYAY 


Have I written very indistinctly-? 


Shortly after this letter was written Sarojini Naidu embarked for 
the continent, spending some time in Switzerland and an extended period 
in Italy, where she wrote a number of letters to Symons, full of colorful 
detail, gaiety and passionate enthusiasm.1* Two years later, however, 
having returned to England, she was writing to him in a different vein : 


Hampstead, 
19 March, ’98. 


. Ihave been thinking so much of you since I read of Aubrey Beardsley’s 
death—I have a feeling that I must ask your forgiveness—because you 
were his friend—that I wilfully never did him justice while always I saw, 
without recognising the unique charm of his genius. It was a very childish 
thing to do—and I cannot tell you how shamed and sad-it makes me.. 

Yes, I have just heard from India—how am I to tell you? I have. not 
realized it yet—I cannot, simply cannot realize it. 

Evidently, I have hurt my father, and very idol—far, far too deeply 
to be forgiven. And I am forbidden to come home... .it is a deliberate 
exile, +4 5 . 
And, moreover—he, my love, who was the mee and life of my life 
has gone out of it foréver— . 

And my heart is broken. That's all—O my God ;— 


18. See Mes Souvenirs, p. 37 ; Figures of Several Centuries, pp. 386-389. 
. 144, A reference, presumably, to her forthcoming marriage with Dr. Govindarajulu 
Naidu,- who though of an old and honorable family, was not a Brahmin. 
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Dear Mr. Symons, please, won’t you believe me when I tell you that 
from beginning to-end, the blame is mine—and no one else’ Re pleaee, will 
you believe me ?- 

What does it matter that my sorrow is more than I can bear—I must be 
just......It was amazing audacity on my part to dream that I could push 
away barriers of iron with my weak hands—it was madness ! 

If I had let him go years ago it had been easier for him—my love !— 
but now | 


T have spoilt his life for my sake......and it is this that sakes my. 


anguish intolerable—and I have hurt my father—I seem to bring nothing 
but pain to those for whom I would give my heart’s blood— 


Well, there is no cure for broken hearts in this world—I supposs—. 


the only thing now, is to gather up the remains of my broken life and conse- 
crate it to those first enthusiasms and vows that for so long have been half 
forgotten in this one absorbing madness— 

Why do I speak my heart to you when it is ponse to breathe one 
syllable to others—why ? 

Dear friend—the very thought of you brings comfort—and the sal- 
vation after air [2]...... I have been nearly mad...... like a stone of 
frozen fire—forgive me that I pain you—I have no one else—forgive me : 
I will not be so foolish again. . Will you not help me, a little? Iam strug- 

_ gling to be calm and cheerful and self-controlled—it is so dificult—so terribly 
difficult—and everything seems like a cruel mockery—even. the spring that 
I love and long for so much..But this awful feeling will pass. Will it 
not? and the strength will come to me, to bear, and overcome? Tell 
me. 

I am so tired—I wish you were near me—you would not mind, would 
you, if I held your hand fast for hours? All my life I have been used to 
such tenderness, such affection, such unequalled devotion—And now— 
T seem cast out in the world in utter loneliness and I want somebody to 
cling to. Something! because everything seems slipping away from me— 
everything ! 

What am I going to do? Whether I shall stay on here or go abroad 
or anything else I cannot tell—I hardly care—as yet! 

‘All my youth seems to have left me: and I feel very old. I feel very, 
very tired—And, I suppose because I am so selfish I send you this to pain 
you, dear, dear friend. 

God bless you—if human blessings are of any avail, mine will realizo 
themselves as a crown of gold around your head—And be as a shield against 
all future soriiow. 

Tt is said, have been heard, that a Brahmin’s blessing is more fruitful 
than wealth of power. ` 


Your affectionate, 
SAROJINI 


f 
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Five months later Sarojini had made the decision to return to her 
home : : 


5 Pembridge Crescent, 
17 August, ’98. 


The wild seas’ croon seems to tell [?] the night into a dream of stars, 
as I write....and an exquisite voice under my balcony has been singing ` 
‘Home sweet home’. .O to think that in a week I shall be drifting through 
the: heart. of desolate seas, that in less than five weeks I shall be at home | 

'I shall wake one dawn with the faint, sweet scent of oleanders at my 
side, and find my mother’s face bending over me....My mother l and I 
shall hear her murmur once more, ‘O peace of my Heart, my golden moon’ 
-«-.in that moment all these years in Europe, with their hundred experien- 
ces so varied, so stirring, so strange, will become as a dear, far-off remem- 
bered dream....Is it possible ?. What a capricious thing fate is— i 


As yet no one knows I ams going back... .not even my own people. .... 
it is a sudden deéision. What its consequences will be, how should I know ? 


. _ It is an instinct that has the curious strength of destiny. I sail, 
from London (not Brundisi) on the 18th in the Egypt that touches Brundisi 
on the 28th. Will you send me a letter to meet the steamer there, if you 
have not time to write before the 18th....My Indian address is simply 
Hyderabad, Deccan. ` 

Dear, I will not see you before I go: I could not wish you good-bye, 
perhaps a final good-bye, in the formal presence of others : and let you go 
with all the things my heart longs to-say unsaid, you will understand.... l 
but will you not send me a letter for a talisman, to begin my new life. ° 
have almost a superstitious faith in your influence, I suppose because you 
came into my life at one of its most important moments—when I was just 
waking up to a real consciousness of my intellectual self... .it seems so long 
ago : and yet it is only. two years, l : 

When T go bake I shall be 

“companionless .. 

‘Like a lost sorrow in Joy’s dancing crowd’’—and my inner life, of 
the intellect, of the spirit, will be an inevitable isolation from the rest.. 
it cannot be otherwise....but I know, I am sure, that if there be, any real 
gift in me, any genius, it pies catch strange bright fires from the inspir ation 
of so much beauty and the mystery of the dead, great sorrowful Past.. 
and if, as you say, there is a possibility of my achieving any real breat. 
ness in Art or life, it can become a certainty only in India : but I have a 
terrible fear that I have not the strength of soul to accomplish anything 
alone, and against such odds—t have a terrible fear lest I be overcome by 
the force or circumstance, of tradition, of everything, and yet crushed into 
a mediocrity—I could not tolerate that: it would be worse than absolute 
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death to me... .to have shame and déspair gnawing at one’s soul like ‘ger- 
pents : the shame of ‘Dejected dreams,” the despair of vast, and utter 
failure....and fall from the stars. ; 


When I was a child I made a beautiful motto for myself © a prophecy, 
uttered in all a child’s unconscious wisdom, and truth of what my whole 
life would be....“Excelsior and Astra’: often I have been overcome 
with weariness and fallen to the earth, in my starward flight, or rather, 
my difficult climb: but I have striven. And you? You too are going 
the same way, only you are stronger than I: and you will touch the stars 
sooner. 


You will not drift away. from me? I shall-be so far away and it 
will be so easy for you, not to forget me, but to lose touch....All your in- 
terests are in Europe :. all your aspirations, your whole being is full of 
Europe, with nothing of the East in it—and when I am gone; what will | 
there be to remind you of me—lost in the East, save my great gratitude 
to you that you understood me, and were kind? Am I right? Or will 
you write to me, and let me keep in touch with you in all the changes of 
your inner life and the development of your artistic powers : and through - 
you in a certain. measure, with the phases of Euroepan: ects in literature 
and in Art. 


I cannot write tonight... I feel stupid with the suddenness of things : 
and, there is a curious pain at my heart....like a “rat that gnaws at a 
beam’’....perhaps I shall write to you again before I start, but certainly 
„on the voyage. 


My dear one, I wish I could have seen you once more, and laid my 
head on your head a moment in a century (2) of blessing... .it seems im- 
possible to realize that ‘I might never see you again, I who Have loved you 
so....and trusted you,.and had no fear or shame, to tell you tho most 
hidden ar of my spirit.. bee can I thank you that you have made 


Above all things, I wish you the supreme joy and peace of those 
“divine alohemists who labour continually turning lead into gold, weariness 
into ecstasy, bodies into souls, the darkness into Hast. 


Your friend, 
SAROJINI 


And so Sarojini set sail for home, where she was to achieve popularity 
and fame as a patriot. She married Dr. Naidu, and setting asido poetry for 
politics, she began hor remarkable public career’ which in 1925 brought 
her to the presidency of the Indian National Congress, and in 1947, two 
years before her death, the Governorship of Uttar Pradesh, being the first 
woman to be so honoured. Though she wrote little pootry after her return 
home, she maintained a desultory correspondence with the English poet 
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she had so much admired in her youth. In 1916 she visited him with 
her husband, but it must have been a somewhat painful experience.. The 
man to whom she had previously looked for guidance in matters of taste, 
whose sensitivity and understanding had meant so much to her, was no 
longer in complete control of his faculties, having suffered a mental break- 
down in 1908. On October 21, 1916, on her return to India she wrote a 
rather sad little post-card to him from Port Said :. 


Just a greeting ton the Gateway of the East 
to the Poet in Island Cottage dreaming among 
his books. Keep well and write to me sometimes, 
Love to Rhoda 5 


SAROJINI - 
‘Arthur Symons was no longer a man she could turn to, as she had 
in her youth. Though in 1924 she and her husband accepted another . 
invitation to visit him at Island Cottage, it is unlikely that they were able 
to renew their old intimacy. Symons belonged to the past, a past, more- 
over, which she-had grown out of, a past as remote from the reality of her . 


political concerns as the poetry she had once written under Symons in- 
fluence. 


r 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


Modern Indian Literature : A Panoramatic Glimpse,.Krishna Kripalani 
(Nirmala Sadanand. Publishers, Bombay, 1968, Pp. 151, Rs. 18). 


A book of. this kind was necessary, yet few persons other than 
Mr. Kripalani are qualified to write it. A man of fine taste and admirably 
wide range of reading, one who thoroughly knows the literatures of several 
languages, the Secretary and organiser of the important national institu- 
tion, the Sahitya Akademi, Mr. Kripalani (better than most of us) is in a 
position to take a synoptic view of the much-encompassing phenomenon 
which we call Indian literature. Very properly, Mr. Kripalani does not 
lay claim to the qualifications of an omniglot, or even a polyglot. “If one 
were,” says he in the foreword, “‘a linguistic prodigy and knew well all the 
languages of our country, even then such a person‘s literary sensibility 
and insight may not extend over the whole range’. One remembers a 
similar sense of humility expressed half a century ago by that almost omni- 
scient scholar, George Saintsbury, the General Editor of the volumes of 
Periods of European Literature ; Saintsbury, in spite of his first-hand 
acquaintance with about ten literatures, belittled his worthiness as the 
General Editor. “Mr. Kripalani’s humility, like Saintsbury’s, is an essential l 
qualification for one who undertakes to write on such a subject as this. 
Mr. Kripalani’s task is fat more difficult than Saintsbury’s inasmuch as 
he has done the whole work all by himself whereas the British scholar had 
other outstanding scholars to co-operate with him. Furthermore, 
Mr. Kripalani has had only one hundred and eleven pages at his disposal. 
But, as Blake says, one can see a world in a grain of sand and a heaven in 
a wild flower, and hold infinity in the palm of one’s hand and Eternity in 
-an hour. It is basically a question of the sensibility one brings to bear 
upon one’s task. Mr. Kripalani has not allowed the meagre length of the 
book to circumseribe his sensibility. He has covered a great many items 
of information not usually known : for example, that in the census of. 1961, 
some Indians called themselves Bharati speakers; that what is loosely 
called’ Hindi is in fact a conglomeration of several forms of speech ; that 
some Indian languages are the languages of Pakistan as well; that the 
attraction of the English language and literature has vitally stimulated 
(even after independence) rather than thwart the Indian languages and 
literatures. ` 


A book of this size is likely to invite criticism on grounds of omission 
and sweeping generalisation. Mr. Kripalani’s book may be no exception 
to such criticism. I confess I myself find in this book a certain over-simpli- 

fication of socio-political issues, especially in the final chapter where the 
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author is intent on maintaining the sapremacy of the impact of Gandhi, 
Marx and Freud on the literary scenes of the various Indian ‘languages. 
Nor am I happy when certain political personalities (Nehru, for instance) 
of recent times are credited with a degree of literary importance which is 
questionable in the context of the total and abiding literary achievement 
of India and questionable also when the high literary quality of the writings 
of an eminent scientist such as Sir J. O. Bose (I confine myself to the Indian 
language that I know best) is wholly ignored. And what seems to me to 
be the most ‘unhappy feature of this book is its basic thesis—the not very 
tenable Tagore-Nehru thesis—that the literatures of the Indian languages 
reveal a unified pattern. Set against the perspective of aeons and astros 
nomical distances, our pet particular values lose their identity. But in a 
‘study of modern. Indian literature, we are not concerned with any vast 
space and time. Therefore, however much it may be the official policy 
` of governmental or ganisations to propagate a theory of national integration, 
the spirit of true. criticism should not allow significant differences. to be 
blurred just because they may not contribute to the theory of integration. ` 
Mr. Kripalani is aware of the complexity of his task when at the beginning 
of the book he says that “the term ‘Indian literature‘ is likely to be mis- 
leading unless it is understood in almost a broad sense as the- term 
‘European literature.’ ™ But as the book proceeds, Mr. Kripalani is found 
to be weaving the excitingly varied developments of the literatures into 
‘an integrated pattern.” Now, up to a point (and itis up to a point only), 
certain literary developments of some of the Indian languages are com- 
parable and similar. This is the point of literary content. Religion, , 
political movements, wars, reformist endeavours have affected the whole 
of India; certain ideas have had their impact on all the linguistic areas 
of India. To that extent, there is a broad affinity of content. But it is 
not content as much as the use of the medium that gives a literature its 
individuality. Literature is the art of using a lenguage, and. languages 
differ in character, quality and power. The kind of effect that one can 
produce in English one may not be able to produce in Bengali or Gurmukhi. — 
The rhythm of Hindi speech sounds trochaic to the Bengali ear while Bengali 
‘speech-rhythm, with its preponderance of vowels, sounds differently to 
the North Indian. The Ramayana of Krittivas in Bengali is different 
from Tulsidasa’s Ramcharit Manas although the basic content is. the same. — 
I think a writer on Indian literature ought to bring out the characteristic 
differences within the larger arena of common and comparable contents. 
The panoramic glimpse of which Mr. Kripalani speaks would have acquired 
an. enduring richness with this sense of distinctiveness within unity. 

‘Yet, within its limits, this is an excellent book. One may not agree 
with some of Mr. Kripalani‘s judgments, but one must admit that he has, 
in a deeply sympathetic fashion, constantly kept sight of the entire world 
of Indian letters. For historical reasons, Bengali literature has been fre- 
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quently referred to but our author also makes us aware of Bharati and 
Kalki, Puttana and Srikantia, Vireshalingam and Apparao, -Kerala Varma 
and Chandu Menon. Mr. Kripalani‘s book ably transmits to the reader 
the exciting and worthy cavalcade of literary, trends, hse ia and 
achievements in modern India. 

Amalendu Bose 


The Road to Raman’s House—By Bettina Angelo, Vantage Press, 
New York, Washington, Hollywood. 


After E. M. Forster’s exploration of the passage to India, many 
foreigners, taking the same route, have gone further afield. Bettina Angelo, 
invites us to explore with her the Road to Raman’s House. Admitted- 
ly the authoress does not deal with the problem of relationship between 
the East and the West. That she is not Mr. Fielding living in India and 
striving earnestly to make friends with Indians and see them inside out, 
is quite clear. For Bettina Angelo comes to India as a tourist and it is 
with the-eyes of a tourist that she surveys the Indian social landscape. 
The story of Raman, a steward at the Ashoka Hotel in Delhi, is told by 
his beloved memsaheb in a way that is likely to warm the cockles of the 
hearts of those Indians who pride themselves on serving the white tourists. 
The whole book is a fervent eulogy on Indian hospitalily, seen externally, 
though. The narrator bids good bye to Delhi, the centre of ‘politics 
and politicians, of Maharajas’, and sets out with the ever gay, ever helpful 
Raman for his house at Perur, Kerala. There she finds herself surrounded 
by Ramans’ wife, sister, relatives and village friends, all keen to wait on 
her. Then follows hospitality undreamt of. i 

‘While Valli,’ says the writer, ‘holds up the skirts of my garments, 
the mother sinks down and bathes my feet with hot water, and. presses my 
legs upwards to the knees.’ This is hospitality sweetened by slavish 
habit. Though the flap assures us of a great deal more, the reader finds 
little except, some’ intersting roadside episodes. Angelo’s express pious 
wish to leave out politics is however betrayed by her unconscious political 
leaning. The account of her happy meeting with some village politicians, 

‘and specially the photograph showing anti-communist poster in Kerala, 
detract from the much vaunted non-political mission of the book. This 
is no routine travelogue—we agree with the -publisher ; but there lies 
the failure of the book. Though intended to be a ‘heart-to-heart’ book, 
the Road to Raman’s House is little concerned with the hearts of Raman 
and his Indian brethren. Expectations are raised only to be shattered - 
at the end. The road that is faithfully represented in a routine travelogue 
and the house that comes alive in a novel like Thompson’s ‘An Indian 
Summer’ are only sketchily presented here. Raman, who is convinced 
that he was born to serve, cannot be said to have well served the writer’s 
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purposs of offering an interesting character. “His close contact with the 
VIPs has spoilt his rustic innocence and made him a snob. A little 
ashamed of his inferiority, he says, ‘ I am like a black monkey’, and then, 
of course, he regains self confidence through the sacred duty of serving 
the tourists. 

Bettina Angelo rightly puts her finger on poverty when she asks the 
‘gentle reader’ (presumably Americans) to notice the contrast between 
people huddled together on a cold, hard, railway station, and the luxury 
of people like herself in the first-class railway cabin.. But when she takes 
the callousness and insensitivity of the poor Indians as signs of their indomi- 
table human spirit and their unaccountable, rather mystic sense of internal 
bliss, she strikes the Indian reader as a typical American journalist who, 
after a surfeit of hawy; prefers the mysticism of poverty to the snares of 
socialism. 

7 l f Dipendu Chakrabarti. 

Kavi—Kälidäsam (Sanskrit drama): Dr.. Birendra Kumar 
Bhattacharya, D.Litt., I.A.S. Published by Šanskrit'Pustak Bhandar, 
38, Bidhan Sarani, Calcutta—6 : 1968: Price—Rs.8.00. f 

This Sanskrit drama has left the beaten track and portrayed the life of 
_ ancient India’s greatest poet and dramatist as the unfolding of the innate 
genius of a master mind, placed in the favourable circumstances of Vikrama- 
ditya’s court of Nine Jewels. Our author has spurned the fantastic 
anecdotes handed down-by tradition and inverted situations that bring 
out the character of Kalidasa inthe storm and stress of court life. Manju- 
bhāshini, the daughter of the king, falls in love with the young poet who 
was banished for a year by her irate father. Pining in the Ramgiri hill, 
Kalidasa composes one of his master-pieces, Meghadutam and the produc- . 
tion of the other works also"is shown in the course of the. play. Manju- 
pbhashini becomes the worthy wife of a genius,—his friend, counsellor and 
beloved disciple in the fine arts. Her companion Kasturika, the mountain 
girl Sanumati and the flower-maid Pushpitagra are all delineated with 
loving care. The court jester Mandaraka contributes to the humorous 
side of the play. The action is rapid all through and the result isa play 
that should become an ornament of the stage. 

The author has used‘new metres in about half of his 135 + verses and 
songs, which shows a mind untrammelled by custom and yet carrying 
on the age-old tradition of Sanskrit literature. His style is terse, crisp and 
fluent, and the work should be the delight of scholars with a keen sense of 
beauty and passion: 

The get-up of the volume is unusual for a , Sanskrit work—, the writer’s 
daughter Baijayanti being responsible for its excellent decorations. It 
is hoped: that Kavi-Kalidaésam will prove to be a lasting contribution to 


modern Sanskrit literature. 
-A. Bose, 
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Buddhist Shrines In India : Second Edition (Revised) May, 1968. 
Publications Division, Ministry of Information etc. Govt. of India, 
Price—Rs. 2.50. 


This exceptionally handsome booklet with a wealth of fine reproduc- 
tions and a lucid text has no pretensions -to being a reference book. It wisely 
réfrains from burdening the reader with the pros and cons of every tedious 
controversy and every speculation of style and technique of the Buddhist 

Shrines in India. Nevertheless, the booklet provides an excellent summary 
of the surveys on important temples and sh rines, old an new, in the form 
_of story-telling which is likely to take the reader along a journey in imagina- 
tion into the arenas of Buddhism in India and its vestiges. Altogether 
this isa most serviceable publication which can be read with ease, pleasure 
and (needless to say) profit, by interested persons and general readers 
alike. The over-all conception and execution of the pubneation deserve 
our thanks and OPETE RIANNE; 


Kalyan Kumar Ganguli 


5000 Yeers of Indian Architecture: Revised edition 1969, April, 
Publication Division Ministry of Information etc. Government of India, 
Price—Rs. 4/- 


This is an excellent and well-written picture-history of Indian archi- 
tecture surveyed within a few pages for general readers. The text, a beauti- 
fal running commentary on the history of Indian architecture beginning . 
from the proto-historic remains of Mohenjo-daro to the present day has 
been illustrated by some 83 photographs of the outstanding architectural 
examples of India. The illustrations are selective and are generally good, 
and all these have come to us at a price which is, in present circumstances, 
extraordinarily cheap. The book is written in a simple language and can 
be studied with profit by persons interested in the cultural traditions of 
India expressed particularly in the medium of architecture. Within a 
very reasonable compass the whole range of Indian architecture, ancient 
mediaeval and modern, are dealt. with great understanding and should 
undoubtedly serve as an excellent guide book for the inquisitive reader. 


Kalyan Kumar Ganguli 


r 


Our Contributors 


We begin the first number of the new series (July- September) of the 
Calcutta Review with three articles reprinted from old numbers of the 
Review. The first item is a Convocation Address by Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, 
the great savant and jurist, the incomparable visionary and man of action 
who was responsible for a radical reorganisation of the University of Caleutta 
in fulfilment of its motto—Advancement of Learning—whose addresses 
delivered before annual convocations of the university and on other occa- 
sions contain endless matter of thought and inspiration for university 
men and women of the present generation ; this Address was originally 
published ‘in the Calcutta Review of April, 1922. The second item is an 
essay (originally published in the Calcutta Review, May-June, 1926) entitled 
‘The Principles of Criticism in Poetry’ by Dr. Henry Stephen, formerly 
Professor in English in the university, an eminent scholar, an admired 
teacher and a man of God. The third article is on ‘Neo-Romantic Move- 
ment in Literature’ by Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal, eminent savant and 
educationist ; the centenary of his birth was observed in 1967 ; Dr. Seal’s 
éssay was originally published in the Calcutta Review, October, 1890. 

These articles, apart from their relovance to modern thinking, offer 
our contributors and readers a high norm of scholarly dignity and literary 

' grace that the editorial board of the new series of the Calcutta Review aim 
at emulating. From time to time, in our future numbers, we propose 
to reprint some articles, not easily or at all accessible now, from old numbers 
of the Review. 


The following notes on the authors of fresh contributors have been 
arranged in order of the serial positions of the articles. 


Amalendu Bose : M.A.(Dacca), D.Phil.(Oxon.), F.I.A.L., Sir Gooroodas 
Banerjee Professor & Head of the department of English of the University 
of Calcutta, is an author of books and articles in both Bengali and English ; 
the present essay was read out at a commemorative gathering on the occa- 
sion of the B.N. Seal centenary celebrations. 

Srinivas Bhattacharyya : M.A., D.Phil.(Cal.), formerly Reader and 
Head of Psychometric Unit, Centre of Advanced Studies in Education, 
M.S. University of Baroda, is now working in the department of Mental 
Health in the Lapeer State House’and Training School, Lapeer, Michigan. 

Dinesh Chandra Sarkar : M.A., P.R.S., PhD. : Carmichael Professor — 
and Head of the department of Ancient Indian History and Culture and 
Director, Centre of Advanced Studies in A.T.H.C., University of Calcutta, 
is the author of standard works on various aspects of Ancient Indian 
History. 
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Krishna Chandra Lahiri : M.A., Reader in the department of English, 


University of Calcutta, is an author of scholarly works in both Bengel 
- and English. 


Sisir Ranjan Saha : M.A.(Cal.), is a estaren in the department of 
-Political Science, North Bengal -University. 

i Janaki Ballava Bhattacharyya : M.A., Ph.D.(Cal.), Readerin the 
department òf Sanskrit, Caloutta University, is 
writings on aspects of Indian philosophy. 


Birendra Kumar Bhattacharyya : M.A. P. R. S., -D. Litt, (Cal,) 
recepient of the Mouat Medal and the Griffith “Prize, was on the . depart- 
ment of Philosophy of St. Paul’s College, Calcutta until he joined the 
Indian Administrative Service of which he is a distinguished member. 

Narendra Kumar Sethi: M.A., Ph.D., is- Associate’ Professor of ` 
Management, St. John’s. University, Jamaica, New ‘York. 


John M. Munro: M.A., Ph.D., is Chaitman, department of English 
in the. American University of Beirut, Lebanon. ~ 


` Dipendu Kumar Chekravarti : M.A.(Cal:), Lecturer in the. depar te 
ment of English, Caleutta University, has several articles to his cretlit. 


Kalyan Kumar Ganguli: M.A., D.Phil.(Cal.), is Head. of the depart. 
ment of. eau Calcutta University. 


distinguished for his 


who died on 25th January this year. 





-Nofifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Mra Daseurra 
Gold Medal for Music 


The Syndicate of Calcutta University’ has instituted a Medal called Mira Dasgupta 


CANDIDATES ADMITTED TO THE DOCTORAL DEGREES 


(between 25th August, 1968 and 3ist December, 1968) 


C/o. Prof. Achintyanandsa, Roy. 
20/49/1N, Muraripukur Road 
2nd floor, Calcutta—4. 


vulsive seizures with specal refe- 


Gold Medal out of funds donated by Shri Bimalaksha Dasgupta in memory of his wife 
7 The medal will be awarded annually to the best 
student at the Bachelor of Music examination of the university with effect from 1969. 
Mira Dasgupta had exceptional talent for music and play-acting and obtained the first 
of her innumerable medals and cups at the age of six. .A distinguished pupil of Sangit 
Ratnakar Siddhashver Mukherjee she was well-known for her songs broadcast by the 
Calcutta Station of the All India Radio in the special programme called THIS MONTH'S 
SONGS. She was the only daughter of Shri Abani Mohan Gupta, I.P.S. (Retd.) J. P. 


Name & local addresses of candidates Title of thesis Date of 
admission 
by the 
Syndicate. 
P.G. 
Council” 
Vice- 
Chancellor 
D.Litt. 
Anilkumar Mukhopadhyay, l “The logic of revealéd pre- 23. 12.68 
23A, Ramananda Chatterjee Street, ference’.—(Commerce) 
Caleutta—9. . - 
D.Se. 
Mukulchandra Chakrabarti. - “Studies on oxo complexes of 13.9.68 
Department. of Chemistry, Univer- Pentavalent Rhenium’’—Chemistry. 
sity of Kalyani, i i 
Kalyani, Nadia. - 
Dr. Debabrata Banerjee, “Studies on the Kinetics and 13.9.68 
Indian Association for the Cultiva- mechanisms of reactions of some 
tion of Science, : complexeg of cobalt (III) and 
Jadavpur, Calcutta—32. chromium (III)’”” Chemistry. 
. B.T., Ramanuja Iyengar “Chemical and biochemical 17:12.68- 
. C/o. Unilever Research Laborato-.studies on fish oils,” . 
rium, Postleus 114, Vlaardingen, —Applied Chemistry. 
The Netherlands. f i 
M.D. for the year 1967 
Aseshratan Nandi, M:B.B.8., “Observation on Cirrhosis of the 24.9.68 
3B, Gangu Ram Palit Lane, liver with special reference to 
Calcutta—13. - urinary eretion of 17 Ketosteroid 
and ketogenie steroids.” 
Pranab Chaudhuri, M.B.B.S., “Clinical studies on chrioniccon- 24:9.68 


rence to 17 ketosterod and ‘keto< , 


genic steroid excretion in urine.”. 
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7. 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


3. 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Bimalkanti Bhaumik, M.B.BS., “Studies on lipid pattern, iron 24.9.68 
Asok Pally, and. magnesium in the serum of 
Chandernagore, Hooghly. patients with ischacmic heart 
disease after oral administration 
of iron and magnesium salts.” 
Tarunkumar De, M.B.B.5., “Studies on prognosis of myo- 24.9.68 
92 B. K. Pal Avenue, cardial infraction.” 
Caleutta—6. . 
Swadesranjan Khanra, M.B.B.S., “Malabsorptive diseases a clini- 24.9.68 
Carmichael- Hospital for Tropical cal study in relation to jeju- 
Diseases, Calcutta. Mucosal changes.” 
Chittaranjan Bandyopadhyay, “Studies on Leukaemias with 24.9.68 
; M.B.BS. special reference to determina- 
48, Mahanirvan Road. - tion of life span of R. B. C. by 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. chromiluns.” 
Subhendu Banerjee M.B.B.S. “Studies on cardiovasculer'status 24.9.68 
3, Creek Row, Calcutta—14. -in patients after myocardial in- i 
fraction.” 
Satyaranjan Tripathi M.B.B.S.,. “Observation on acute myocar- 24.9.68 
Asst. Medical Officer, Flat No. 4, dial infraction with special re- 
Doctors Multistoreyed Building, ference to cardiac arrhythueias— 
South Eastern Railway, 11/1 Garden clinical- electro-ardiographie and 
Reach Road, Calcutta—43. biochemical studies.” 
Radharaman Ray, M.B.B.S., “Clinical studies on convulsive 24.9. 68 
3B Gobinda Mandal Lane Cossipore seizures of late onset.” 
Caleutta—2. 
Debendranarayan Ray M.B.B.S. “Studies on Pleurosy with effu- 24. 9. 68 
97, Keshabchandra Sen Street, sion and its etiology with special 
Caloutta—9. reference to pleural biospy and 
lactic debydrogenase activities of 
pleural fluid and serum” 
M.D. for the year 1967 
Murarimohan Mukherjee, M.B.B.S., “Eléctrocardiographic study of 24. 9. 68 
3/B, St. 26, Sector—X Bhilai—1 new born infants.” 
(P.0.), M.P. 
Mrinal Dasgupta M.B.B.S. “Studies on correclation of clinical 24. 9. 68 
Ramkrishna Mission Sevapratisthan, biochemical and histo-patho- 
99, Sarat Bose Road, Caleutta—26. logical changes in cirrhosis of 
liver with special reference to 
hepatic insufficiency.” 
en M.S. for the year 1967_ 
Ranjitkumar Dasgupta, M.B.B.S., “Studies on Sciatic syndrome -24. 9. 68. 
17B, Dent Mission Toad, Caleutta— with special reference to pro- - 
23. lapsed intervertebral dises”. 
(Special paper offered Abdominal - 
Surgery) 
Ajitkumar Deb, M.B.B.8., “Studies on the operative treat- 24. 9. 68 
Doctor’s Quarter’ No. 15, 242, Lower ment of resistant type of con- 
Circular Road, Caloutta—20. genital clud-foot”. (Orthopaedic: 
- Surgery). 
Mantulal Pal, MBB.S., : “Clinico-pathological assessment 24. 9. 68 
O/o. Sri N. O. Pal, of solitary nodule in the breast”. 


155, Sree Ram Dhong Road, Salkia, (Urogenital Surgery). 
Howrah. 3 


[sEp. 


1969] . 


4, 


5. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Bimalkumar Ghosh, M.B.B.S., 
18, Barada Road, 

P.O, Naihati, 

24.Parganas. 


Hemchandra Majumdar, M.B.B.S., 
P.O. & Vill. Kamrabad, 
Dist, 24-Parganas. 


Sukhendu Bandyopadhyay, 
M.B.B.S. PES 
7/24, Dover Lane, 
Calcutta—29. 

Dipakkumar Ghosh, M.B.B.S., 
70A, Chakraberia Road, North, 
Calcutta—20. 


Debabrata Mitra, M.B.B.S., 
2D, Kalacnand Sanyal Lane, 
Caleutta—4. 


Bankimbihari Chandra, M.B.B.S., 


5, Subarban Hospital Road, 
Calcutta—20. 


Santoshkumar Sarkar, M.B.B.S., 
C/o: Dr. P. C. Chaki, a 
162/1/2, Leke Gardens, 
Calcutta—45. 


Harisaran Garai, M.B.B.S., 
119/34, S. N. Banerjes Road, 
Caleutta—13. 


Gangapada Chaudhuri, M.B.B.S8., 
149G, South Sinthee Road, 
Calcutta—50. 


Sadhanchandra Ray, M.B.B.S., 
40, Ritchie Road, 
Caloutta—19. 


Sisirkumar Deb, M.B.B.S., . 
47, Subarban Park Road, 
P.O. and Dist—Howrah. 


- Atindrakumar Mitra, 


4/5, Remount Road, 
P.O. Alipore, ` 
Caleutta—27. 


Birendrakumar Sinha, M.B.B.S., 
15B, Paddapukur Road, 
Calcutta—20. 


Sisirkkumar Saha, M.B.B.S., 
111, Narikeldanga Main Road, 
Celcutta—54. 


.electrolute and nutritional 


NOTIFICATIONS 


“Study of long term results of 
choronic duodcual ulcer treated 
by different surgical procedures”. 
(Abdominal Surgery). 


‘‘Arthrographic study of the knee 
joint in fractures of the Patella”. 
(Abdominal Surgery). 


“Osteoartieular changes in rheu- 


matic diseases” 
(Orthopaedic Surgery). 


“Congenital anomalies of hand” 


(Genito-urinary Surgery). 


“Follow up studies on operated 
eases of atsial septal defect.” 
(Tharacie Surgery). 


“Clinico-pathological studies of 
severe burns in assessing the 
course and prognosis of the 
disease and their possible implica- 
tions”. 


(Genoto-urinary Surgery). 


‘Management of Pyloric abstruc- 


` tion with special reference to the 


pre-operative correction of me- 
tabolic disturbances due to fluid, 
de- 
ficiencies’’. 

(Abdominal Surgery). 


“Follow up studies of choleeys 
tectomized patients with special 
reference to post-colenystectomy 
syndrome”, 

(Special paper-offered urogenital 
surgery). 7 
“Evaluation of results of treat- 


ment of fracture patella”’.. š 
(Genito-urinary Surgery). ` 
“Pulmonary hydratid disease—a 
clinico-pathological study”. 
(Thorecic Surgery). i 


“Reconstruction of claw hands 


-in Leprosy. and. evaluation of 


results”. 
(Abdominal Surgery) 


“Morbidity in cases of cancer 
breast after treatment”. 
(Abdominal Surgery). 


“Assessment of the position of 
limited neck dissection in cervical 
node matastasis in careimoma of 
the: oral cavity’. 

(Abdominal Surgery) 


“Study of varicose veins and 
varicose ulcers and their genesis”. 


(Genito-urinary Surgery). 
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24, 9. 68 


24. 9. 68 


24. 9. 68 


24. 9 68 


24. 9. 68 


24. 9. 68 


24. 9. 68 


24. 9. 68 
24. 9. 68 


24. 9. 68 
24..9. 68 


24,9. 68 - 


24.9. 68 


168. 


18. 


20. 


l’ 


Sm. Sheila Rohatigi, M.B.B.S., 
40/7, Gariahat Road, ‘South, 
Caleutta—31. 


Biswanath Ghosh, M.B.B.S., 
29A, Jannagar Road, 
Calcutta—14, 


Samirkumar Banerjee, M.B.B.S., 
1, Goabagan Lane, 
Calcutta—6. 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


“Studies on’ cases of hypopadies 
with special reference to the eva- 


luation of techniques of surgical: 


repair and the importance’ of 
chromosomal analysis as a guide 
to the repair.” 

(Plastic Surgery). 


‘Reconstructive surgery of nose 


with special reference to bone 


aft. 29 
(Abdominal Surgery). 


“A studu on the rule of Vitamin 


‘A’ in formation of ‘kelodal sears 


and its relationship with pigmen- 
tation.” 
(Genito-urinary Surgery). 


M:S. (Oph)/1967 


Anadibhushan Basu, M.B.B.S., 
Datta Nagar, .Calcutta—50. 


“Keratometric study of. the eye 
before: and after cataract Sur- 
gery.” 

(Submitted for M.S. (oph) 


Bxami” 


M.O. for the year 1967 


Sm Chitralekha Sengupta M.B.B.S;,_ “Study of abnormal uterine | 


135, Akhil Mistry. Lane, 
Caleutta—9. . 


Alakkumar Deb Das, M.B.B.S:, . 
55/B, S. P. Mukherjee Road, . 
Caleutta—26. 


Dipak Lahiri, M:B.B.S., 
Block ‘A’,. 
Estate, 
48, Radhanath Choudhury, Road, 
Caloutta—15 - 


Dilipkumar Dasgupta, M.B.B.S., 
Cjo. B. ©. Mullick, Robertson Rä,- 
P.O.Naihati, Dt. 24-Parganas., 


Tapasranjan Dasmahapatra, 
M.B.BS., 

‘“Manas-Kutir” 

P.O. Khakurda, Via-Belda; 

Dist—Midnapur. (w. B. P.). 


Sm. Bani Mukherjee, M:B.B. s; 
P-202, Block ‘B’ 
Bangur Avenue, Caleutta—55. 


Sm. Prabha Datta, M:B.BS., 
P-216, Block ‘J’ 7 

New Alipore, 

Calcoutta—53. 


Sri Asimkumar Mukherjee, 
P-196, Ramkrishna Samadhi, Rd,. 
Caleutta—54. 


Sri Krishna Kanta Modak, 
“11, Creek Lane, 
Caleutta—14. 


Government Housing: 


D.Phil: 


- action in labour.” 


“Evaluation of causes of foctal 
distress.” 


“Study of breach: presentation” 


“Studies -in- fetrodisplacement. of. 


the uterus.” 


“Evaluation -of-the effect- of -pa- 
renteral iron therapy in case of 
anaemia in adult women.” 


“Studies on the effect of iron-and. 


[sE 


24: 9. 68 


24, 9. 68 


24. 9. 68 ` 


24. 9. 68 


24.9.68 


24. 9. 68 


- 24; 9. 68 


24. 9. 68: 


24, 9. 68 


or folic acid supplements during ‘ 


pregnancy.’ 


“Studies on accidental haemor- 
tage based on 92 cases” 


(Medical) ” 


“Experimental Study of tissue 
reaction to Candidalbicans infec- 
tion”. (Pathology). 


“A' study of the role of some of: 
the host factors in Piephy cee: 
cal infection”. 

(Bacteriology). 


17. 9. 68 


1969} NOTIFICATIONS © > 159 


3. -Sri Paramesh Kumar Kar,- “The Cytological -and other 17. 9. 68 
1/2/5, Dum Dum Road | changes in vaginal mucous mem 
Calcutta—2. f brane in Oestrus and Pregnancy.” 

(Physiology). 


D.Phil, (Arts) 


1. Sri Jayguru Goswami, “Kavi Lochana Das” 13. 9. 68 
Harisava Para (N; igam-Kuthi) (Bengali). 
P.O. Nabadwip, Dt. Nadia. 


2, Sri Narendrakumar Banerjee, - “Naturalism in British Drama” ' . 9. 68 
Lecturer, P. G. Dept. of English ee -1920) 
Bhagalpur University, Bhagalpur (English) 

ar 

3. Santilal Mukhopadhyay, “Social and politi-al ideas of 18.12. 68 
Head of the Dept. of, Economics, Swami Vivekananda”. 
City College of Commerce and (Political Science) 
Business Administration, 
18, Suryya Sen Street, 


Calcutta—12. 
4, Ohhabinath Pandey, “Hindi stage plays and their 27. 12. 68 
C/o The Registrar, Keral Viswa- stage.” 
vidyalaya, Trivandrum. f - (Hindi). 
5. Trilokinath Sharma, “Hindi Kavya men prayukta 27. 12. 68 
161, Netaji Subhas Road, Kavyeroopan aur Chhanda 
. 2nd Floor, Room No. 11, niyojana Ka aithihasik aur 
Caleutta—7. tulantam adhyayana 
(from 10th Century to 16th 
Century A, D.).” 
(Hindi) 
6. . Badri Vishal Jha, “Agricultural price. stabilisation” -26. 12. 68 
` ‘Lecturer in Economics, Bhagalpur, (Economics) 
University, Bhagalpur, 
Bihar 
D.Phil, (Science) 
1, Sri Prasantakumar Ray, l “Studies on some growth inhi- 17. 9. 68 
No. I, Pallisri Colony, biting factor from -some edible 
" Patipukur, Caleutta—4.: i leguminous seeds” 
- (Bio-chemistry). 
2, Sm. Mridula Chowdhury, ““Feffect of Hormones on the ger- 17. 9. 68 
_8, Ananda Lane, Calcutia—4. - minal Cell degeneration , and endo 


genous respiration of Gyptorchid 
Rat Testes’’. 


(Physiology) 
3, Sri Ajitkumar Mukjee, her, “Food habits of water-birds of 17, 9. 68 
Zoological Survey of India, ‘Sundarbans, 24-Parganas, West 
27 Chowringhee Road, Bengal, India with notes on their 
Indian Museum, Caloutta—13. ethology”. 
_ (Zoology) 
4, Sri Subhendukumar Deb, “Studies on Thermal deffusion in 13. 9. 68 


Research Scholar, Indian Associa- gases and other related pheno- 
tion for the Cultivation of Science, menon” 


Caleutta—32. . (Physics). 
5.. Sri Tarakjiban Bhattacharyya, “Investigations on the Dectec- 13. 9..8 
C/o Prof. S. O. Sircar, tive Relaxation time of some 


Indian. Association for the Cultiva- organic Molecules? in Solutions”. 
tion of Science Jadavpur, 
Caleutta—32. 
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6. 


7. 


10. 


11. 


_ 12 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19, 


Sri Asokkumar Bhattacharya, 
15/4, Satyen Datta Road, 
Caleuttea—29. 


Sm. Madhuri Majumdar, 
2, Raj Chandra Sen Lane, 
Caleutta—9. 


Sri Pranabkumar Sengupta, 
17, Baroda Road, ; 
P.0.—Naihati, 24-Parganas. 


Sri Kamakshyacharan Ray, 
‘Ray Mahal’ B.T. Road, 
P.O.—Khardah (24- Parganas) 


Sri Kanakendu Ray; ‘ 
79/20, Palm Avenue, 
Caleutta—19. 


Sm. Chhabi Chatterjee, 
C/o. Dr. Subrata Bhattacharyya 


Biochemist, Distillery: Dept., Daw- 


rale Sugar Works, 
P.O. Daurala, Dt. Meerat (U.P.). 


` Sri Murarimohan Lahiri, 


6/1, Chakrabarti Bye Lane, — 
P.O. Serampore, Hooghly. 


Sri Subhas Chunilal Gujrathi, 


Saha Institute of Nuclear Physics, 
92, Acharya Prafullachandra Road,- 


Calcutta-—9. 


Sri Sunilranjan Palchaudhuri, 
Biophysics Laboratory, 
37/1/1, Belgachia Road, 
Calcutta—37. 


Sri Tapankumar Dasgupta, 
5, Nabin Chandra Pal Lane, 
(1st floor north block) 
Calcutta—9. 


Sri Kuladaranjan Ray, 
3, Fakirchand Mitra Street, 
Calcutta—9. 


Parthasarathi Mukhopadhyay, 
96B, Ibrahimpur Road, 
Calcutta—32. 


Arunkumar Pal, 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


“Biochemical Studies on tea” 
SRUNI: 
1. “Comparative Study of 


embryology of different Pad- 
dy varieties and wild species 
of Oryza” 

Effect of temperature on em- 
bryo development and endo- 
sperm formation in Browallia 
elasa and Lycoperai cum Es- 
culentun. 

3. A study of Histochemical 
changes in the embryo Sac 
during Pre- and Post Fertiliza- 
tion Stages.” 

(Botany). 


[ SEP. 


13, 9. 68 


18, 9. 68 


Some investigation on Polymer 13. 9. 68 
Characterisation. 
(Applied Chemistry). 


“Some Studies- of Problems on 13. 9. 68 
the measure of a set” 
(Pure Mathematics). 


Complex formations and their 13. 9. 68 
Analytical Applications 
(Chemistry) 


“Distribution of clay Minerals in 13. 9. 68 


different horizons of 


Indian 


Soils” 
(Chemistry) 


“Studies on Chromatography | and 13. 9. 68 
Iono phoresis of Inorganic ions’? 


(Chemistry). 

“Studies on Radioactive Nuclei 
Fet, Nb, Tb'62, Tm, and 
Tml? 

(Physics). 


the virus infected Bacteria by 
Biophysical Teshnigues: 


' (Physics). 


“Synthesis of Sesquiterpenoids”. 


13. 9. 68 


“Study of Altered Metabolism of 13; 9. 68 


13. 9. 68 


“Studies on Complex Compounds 4. 11. 68 
with polyderstate ligands” 
(Pure Chemistiry). 


“Transport properties of Gases”. 


(Physics) 


4.11. 68 


“Transport properties of Gases 4. 11. 68 


. Research Scholar, Dept. of General and other related properties”. 


Physics and X-Rays, Indian Asso- (Physics) 


ciation for the Cultivation of Science, 


Jadavpur, Caleuttia—32. 


Sudhirkumar Datta, 
Qrs. No. T-IIT/4, College Tilla, 
Agartala. 


“Adaptation and standardization 17. 12. 68 
of the Holzinger-Crowder unifac- 
tor tests” 


1969] ‘NOTIFICATIONS 16i 


20. Amarendramohan Biswas, “Aqucous- polymerization initia. 17. 12. 68 
p ` Dept. of Physical Chemistry, Indian ted by metalions in less familiar 
Association for the Cultivation of Oxidation states”. 
Science, (Chemistry). 
Jadavpur, Calcutta—32. : 


21. Sm. Namita Saha, l “Genetic studies on Host-Virug 17. 12. 68 
220, Lake Town, Hey Dake: interrelationship” 

Calcutta —55. (Physiology). 

22. Sm. Gita Bhattacharyya, “Studies on induced mutation in 17. 12. 68 
8B, Moninpur Road, Aspergilbus Chevalieri’’. 
Caloutta—23. - » (Botany). 

23. Sm. Lina Mallik, “Glucose amino acid metabolism 17. 12. 68 

$ 25B, Mohinimohan Road, in normal and malignant tissues” 
Caleutta—20. ; (Biochemistry). 

24. Amalendu Mandal, “Studies on the effect of strepto- 17, 12. 68 
Village Fatepur, P’G’:Uluberia, mycin on bacillus subtilis.” 2 
Dist. Howrah. (Biochemistry). 

25. Sankarlal Adhya, “Studies on Nucleie acids and 17. 12. 68 
Dept. of mgr ae University  Nucleoprotein in germinating 
of Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. seeds”. ' 

(Biochemistry) 

26. ‘Kesabananda Talapatra, “Studies in rosea ramet ash re- 17. 12. 68 
41, Garpar Road, . &otions in Glycerides” 

Caleutta—9. . (Applied Chemistry). 

27. Nirondrakrishna Mitra, ' “Studies on artificial base ex» 17. 12. 68 
29/6A, Hare Kristo Sett Lane, changing silicons Zeolite (Sodium | 
Caloutta—50. a Aluminosilicate hydrogel)” 

3 ; - , (Applied Chemistry). : 

28. Asokkumar Bhattacharyya, — “Studies on some methods of 17, 12. 68 
93/1-L, Baithakkhana Road, non-linear control of second and 
Caloutta—9. third order systems and oscilla. - 


tions in relay servo-mechanisms”’. 
(Radiophysics & Electronics). - 


29. Dipak Biabtaainiyys . * "*Studies on rearrangement and 17. 12. 68 
86, Ibrahimpur Road, hydrogenation reactions of 
P.O. Jadavpur University, ; « Blycerides”’. 

Caloutta—32. - (Applied Chemistry). 

30. Asish Datta, l “Enzymatic phosphorylation. 17. 12. 68 

24, Tollygunge Road, >- and epimerization of N-acctyl. 
- Calcutta—26. gluce-samine in animal tissues’’ 
Ds ae “(Blochemistry)..- 
31. Papedranad Mallik, “On Waves in Elastic Media” 17, 12. 68 
35/4, College Ghat Road, ; ` (Applied Mathematics). 
Howrah-—3. , 
32, Ramendranath Basu, “Study on job satisfaction and 17. 12. 68 
_ Pp.27, Jyotish Roy Road, . the Causative factors” 
Caloutta—653. (Psychology). 

33. Jitranjan Bhattacharyya, “Protein synthesis in plant 17. 12. 68 
41/1, Tolipara Lane, “mitochondria”. : 

Caleutta—4. ` (Biochemistry). — 

34. Arunkumar Sen, “Studies on integrated field in- 20. 12. 68 
11/44, Kalicharan Ghosh Road, ‘tensity of atmospherics at Calcutta,” 
Caleutta—50. (Radiophysics & Electronics). 

35. Pinakilal Bhattacharyya, “Biological significance of anti- "98, 12. 68 
Dept. of Biochemistry. biosis on the life process of the ' 

35, Ballygunge Circular Road, antagonists” 
Caloutta—19. (Biochemistry). 
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36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


4l. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


40. 


93/1, A. 
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Ajaykumar Chattopadhyay, 
153/5, Acharyya Prafullachandra 
Road, Caleutta—9. 


Ahindranath Raychaudhuri, 


“Effects of riboflavin deficiency 
on Protein Metabolism” (Physio- 
logy). y 


“On some types of Riemannian 


Dept, of Mathematics, R. E. College, spaces” 


Durgapur—9, 
Burdwan. 


Samarendra Basu, 
130A, Charakdanga Road, 
Caleutta—10. 


Md. Mominal Hoque, 
Analytical Chemistry Dept., 
Institute, 

P. C. Road, Caleutta—9. 


Bose 


Ramprasad Bhattachayrra, 

Dept. of Chemistry, St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, 

Calcutta—9. 


Apurbakrishna Baral, 
302, Acharyya Prafullachandra Ray 
Road, Calcutta—9. 


Pritisadhan Basu, 

Bose Institute, 

93/1, Acharya Prafullachandra 
Road, Caleutta—9. ` : 


Bibekananda Das, ` 
69, Kabi Nabin Sen Road, 
Calcutta—28. 


Dipendranath Basumallik, 

Saha Institute of Nuclear Physics, 
92, Acharya Prafullachandra Road, 
Caloutta—9. 


Subhaschandra Basu, 
Mandharibazar, 
Kanchrapare, 
24-Parganas. 


Bhupendranath Sanyal, 
24/IE, Seven Tanks Lano, 
Calcutta~~30. 


Sm. Uma Gangopadhyay, 
1414/2P, South Sinthee Road, 
Calcutta—50. 


Dilipkumar Bandyopadhyay, 

Palit Laboratory of Physics, 
Calcutta University, 

92, Acharyya Prafullachandre Road, 
Caleutte—9.. 


Rathinkumer Chakrabarti, 
12, Gopal Mukherjee Road, 
Caloutia—2. 


(Pure Mathematica), 


“Ultraviolet absorption studies 
on deoxyribonucleic acid”? . 
(Pure Physics). 


“Application of gas chromato- 
graphy and thin layer chromato- 
graphy in the studies of some 
organic compounds” 

(Chemistry). 


“Synthetic studies in Polycylic 
systems” 
(Chemistry) 


“Fluorocomplexes of Beryllium”. 
(Chemistry). 


“Physico-chemical studies on 
staining with special refererice 
to gram staining” 

(Botany). 


“Studies on macroudeeular pro. 27. 


perties of some important cellu- 
lose derivatives in solution” 
(Applied Chemistry). à 


“Some studies on grounded grid 27. 
Oscillators for cyclic particle 
accelerators and on some asso- 
ciated Oscillators” . 

(Radio Physics & Electronics) 


“Inclusion problems in Elasticity” 3, 


(Applied Mathematics). 


“Cytotaxouomic 
special reference to members of 
eyperaccae and response of chro- 
mosomes to different troatmenta 
(Botany). 


“Biosynthesis of lipid i in protein- 6. 


caloric under-nutrition”’. 
(Physiology). 


“Analysis of characteristics and 2. 


binding energies of the Nuclei” 
(Physics). 


“Studies on the Physiological g. 
changes in Crop plants induced 


. by growth regulators. 


(Botany). 


23. 


23. 


26, 


26. 


26. 


26. 


27. 


study with 7. 


[ SEP. 
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12. 68 
12. 68 
12. 68 
12. 68 


12. 68 


12. 68 
12. 68 


12. 68 


1. 69 


1, 69 


1. 69 


1. 69 


1, 69 


NOTIFICATIONS 


CANDIDATES ADMITTED TO THE DOCTORAL DEGREES — 


(Botween lst J January, 1969 and 28th February, 1969). ` 


1969] 
(1) 
‘Nemes -and local addresses of 
candidates 
1. B.T. Ramanuja Iyengar, 


2. ° 


4, 


Lo 


C/o. Unilever Research Laborato- 
rium, Postlens 114, Glaardingen, 
The Netherlands. 


(2) ° 
Title of the thesis 


D.Se. 


“Chemical and biochemical 
studies on fish oils”—-(Applied 
Chemistry). 


DPhil. (Med) 


Pradyotkumar Bhattacharyya, 
1433. Westgate Avenue, 

Los Angels, California, 

90025, U.S.A. 


Cbinnnegkeatas Datta, 
Doptt. of Physiology, Calcutta 
Medical College, Caleutta—12. 


Madhusudan Das, 
C/o.. Prof. A.S. Paintal, V.P. Chest 


‘Tnstitute, 


University of Delhi, Delhi—7. 


Manoranjan Datta, Lt. Col. A.M.C. 
Command Pathology Laboratory, 
P.O. Dilkhusa, Lucknow Cantt., 
U.P. 


“Bacteriological and immunolo- 
gical studies on choleragenic 
vibros with special reference to 


-cholera prophylaxis” — 


(Bacteriology): 


“Studies on ‘serum lipids in Js- 
chaemic heart disease?’ 
(Biochemistry). 


“Effects of apia and 
leprosy on nerve conduction in 
man’’—(Physiology). 


“Evaluation of hyperlipemia in 
ischaemic heart disease” 
—(Biochemistry). 


D.Phil. (Agriculture) 


Ajeykumar Kar. 

314, Gobra Road, Caleutta—14, 
D.Phil. 

Subhendu Guha, 

19, Yogipara Road, 


Calcutta—6. 


Sachiprasad Bhattacharyya, 
Deptt. of Zoology, 

35, Ballygunge Circular Road, 
Caleutta—19. 


Sm. Minarani aakdopedhyay 
18/23, Fern Road, - 
Caleutta—l9. 


‘‘Physico-chemical studies on the 
phosphate problem of some Indian 
acid soild”’—(Agricultural soil 
Science). 


(Science) 


.“On some aspects of hot electron 


galvanomagnetic and microwave 
transport in germanium’’— 
(Radiophysies. & Electronics). 


“A Comparative study of the 
histology and histochemistry of 
arian sevaceous gland” — 


; (Zoology). 


“Biochemical Studies with sim- 
ple Pyrimidines and their deriva- 
tives” — 

(Physiology). 
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(3) 
Date of 
admission 
to the - 
degree 

„by the 
Syndi- 
cate! 

Council/ 
Vice- 
Chancol- 

lor. 


17, 12. 68 


18, 12. 68 


15. 1. 69 


28. 1. 69 


21. 2. 69 


25. 2. 69 


15. 1. 69 
1721. 69 


17.1. 69. 
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Umacharan Bhattacharyya, _ 
Prafullanegar, 

P.O. Kalyangarh, 

Dist. 24 Parganas. 


Nityagopal Poddar, 


4, Gariahat Road (South) 
Caloutte—31. 


Gaurchandra Chaudhuri, 


. 10/B, Nefar Kundu Road, 


10. 


ii, 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


“17. 


Calcutta—26. r 


Swapankumar Ghosh, 
Dept. of Applied Chemistry, 
Calcutta University, 


92, Acharyyea Prafullachandra Road, 


Caloutte—9. 


Kemal Mukhopadhyay, 
38, Ballygunge Gardens, 
Calcutta—19. 


Chinmay Chattopadhyay, 
40/C, S. R. Das Road, 
P.O. Kalighat, Caloutto—26. 


Prasantakumer Rudra, 

Dept. of Physics, X 
Tho Florida State University, 
Tellachassec 32306, U.S.A. 


Santibrata, Gupte, 

Dept. of Mathematics, 
M.B.B, College, Agartala, 
Tripura. 

Samarendrakisor Talapatra, 
43/4, Theel Road, i 
Caleutta—32. 


Sm. Ira Datta, 


CALCUTTA REVIEW 


` “Studies on thermal diffuse scat- 


~ [sEP. 


“Studies on complexes in sólu- 17. 1. 69 
tion”’—(Chemistry). 


“‘A-study on the metallic chelates 28. 1. 69 
of some hetero-cyclio biguanides” 
— (Chemistry). 


“A study of dream patterns of 30. 1. 69 
paranoid and sehizo-phrenic . 
patients”—-(Psychology). 


“Studies on biochemical changes 30. 1. 69 
in Microsomes during drug 
action’’—(Biochemistry). 


“Personality characteristics of a 30.1, 69 ‘ 
group of‘male criminals’’— 


(Psychology). 

“Mechanistic studies on co- 4. 2. 69 
ordination complexes” a 
—(Chemistry). 

“On some aspects of virations. in 4.2.69 
solids—a group theoretical . 
studies’’—(Physics). 

“Collision of Electron with- 4. 2. 69, 


Atom’’—(Physics). 


$ 


4. 2. 69 
tering of X-rays from crystals” 
—(Physics). 


“Cytotaxonomic study ofaeveral 4. 2..69 


Institute of Cancer Research Uni- monocotyledonous genera and 


versity of Wiedelburg, 
Heidelburg, - 
West Germany. 


Amulyakumar Bag, 
10, Parshibagan Lene, 
Caleutta—9. 


the cytological analysis of the 
effect of some chemical and 
physical agents on chromosomes 
of some important crop species” 
-—(Botany). 


“History of the development of 4. 2..69 
methematics in ancient and 
mediaeval India”’— 

(Mathematics). 


D.Phil. (Science) i 


Anand Kumar, 


O/o. Mr. R. K. Vaish, CMI. Ltd., 


P.O. Domchanch, 
Dist. Hazaribagh (Bihar). 


Giridhan Goswami, 
214, Goswarnipara Road, 
Bally, Howrah. 


Satindrakisor Goswami, 
18/C, Lake View Road, 
Caleutta—29. 


- “Some investigations on supor- 


“Stripping and piek up reactions” 5. 2 69 
—(Physics). 


5. 2. 69 
sulfated cement” 
—(Applied Chemistry). , 


“Studies on the microbial produc- 12. 2. 69 
tion of Glutanie Acid” 
—(Biochemistry). 


1969] 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Timirbaran Samanta, 


NOTIFICATIONS 
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“Stereo Chemical and re-arrange. 20. 2. 69 


Indian Inatitute of Experimental mont studies in triterpene: series” 


Medicine, 

4, Raja Subodh Mallik Road, 
Calcutta 32. ‘ 
Amitberan Kundu, 
12, Kundu Lane, 
Calcutta—37. - 


Sm. Rita Sur, 
29A, Hartuki Bagan Lane, 
Caleutto—6. 


Ajitkumar Gangopadhyay, 
Dept. of Botany, 

35, Ballygunge Circular Road, 
Calcutta—19. 


—(Chemistry). 


“Studies on naturally occurring 2L 2: 69 
terpenoids”’ 
—~(Chemistry), 


“Nutritional Studies on. leaf 25. 2. 69 
protein” —(Chemistry). 


“Investigations on some aspects 27. 2. 69 
of the biology of microporus 
Xanthopus Fr.ox. fr. Pat.. 

—(Boteny). 


D.Phil. (Arts) 


Jitendralal Bhattacharyya, 
P-8, Manjohan Bose Street, 


C.1. T, Spheme LXIV, Caloutta—6. 


Hariprasad Bhattacharyya, 
C/o. Sri S. C. Mukherjee 
Central Govt. Steff Quarters, 
Block 14, Flat—187, 
Calontta—29. 


Gopeschandra Datta, 
28, Nutan Palli, 
and Dist. Burdwan. 


Asimkumar Bardhan, 


- 99—1, Serpentine Lane, 


Calcutta—14. 


“Taxation in ancient India’—a 2. 1. 69 
study of the revenue system of 

. Northern Indie from the earliest — 

times of Circa. 300 A. D 

with special reference to taxation in 

the period.” _ 

(Ancient Indian History & Cul- 

ture). : 


“Status of the world in Advaita 2. 1. 69 
Vedenta”—(Philosophy). 


“Life and works of Nilkanta 15. 1. 69 


—/(Bengali). 


‘Development of interests of 17, 1. 69 
boys of secondary schools in 
Calcutta, West Bengal, in 
reference to four different 
streams, viz. uumanities, science, 


_ technology and commerce in 


multilateral schools” 
—(Education). 


D.Phil. (Aris) E 


Sm. Uttara Mukhopadhyay, 
1, Goalpara Road, 
Calcutta—60. 


Pushp Pal Singh, 
2A, Despriya Park East, 
Caloutta—29. 


Kaluaracchige Jinadase Perera, 
287, High Level Road, 
Nigegoda, Ceulon. 


Sunilkumar Datte Ray, 
218, Madhusudan Banerjee Road; 
Birati, Caleutta—51. 


Adityaprasad Majumdar, 
218, Ichlabazar Road, 
Burdwan (W. B.). 


“Unabinsa Satabdir Mahila Sahi- 21. 1. 69 
tik (1850-1900)” 

—(Bengali). 

“Adhunik Hindi Sahitya «ka 28. 1. 69 


Krishna Tatha Mahabharata ki 
Mukhya (Kaurava-Pandava) 
Katha Sambhandhi Kavya - 
(1901-1964 A.D.). »- (Hindi). 


“Buddhist Sectarian Develop- 10. 2. 69 
ment and Mediaeval Monastic life 
in Cylon” —(Pali). 


“Phe Bhakti schools of Indian 4. 11. 68 
Philosophy’’—(Philosophy). 


“Rabindranath-O-Vivekanander’ 
Jibanbed’’—(Bengali). 


27. 2. 69 
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D. Phil. (Science) 


Arunkumar Ghosh, 


Research Scholar, Dept. of Physics, factors of gases and other related. 


“Studies on thermal diffusion - 4. 2. 69 


Indian Association for the Cultiva- properties” —(Physies). 


tion of Science, 
Jadavpur, Celeutta—32. 


Amiyakenti Dhar 
238, Meniktala Main Road, 
Flat No. 35, Caloutta—54. 


-D. Se. 


“Studies on Versicolin, a. new 17. 2. 69 
‘antifungal antibiotic. from As- 

pergiltua Versicolor” 

—(Biochomistry). 


, . Candidates admitted to tho doctoral degrees. 
(Betwoon Ist March, 1960 and 24th March, 1969) 


Names and locel-address of candi- 


dates ` 


‘Subhendukumar Baksi, 


‘Date of 
admission to the 
degree-by tho ` 
Synd./Council 
Vice-Chancellor. 


Title of the Thesis 


D: Se. 2 


“Stratigraphy of ‘the | coastal 17. 2. 69 


Sr. Geologist, Party Cheif, Party No. Gondwana and post-Gondwane - 


11, Oil & Natural Gas Commission, 


rocks near Ellore (Elura), West 


C/o. Post-master, “P.O. Ambassa, Godavari Dist., Andhra -Pradesh 


Tripura State. 


Dr. Binay Krishna Tikadar, 
Zoological Survery. of India, 
pas Assam. 


with special reference to the 
Raghavapuram Mudatone”’. 
(Geolgoy). 


“Revision of Indian Crab Spiders 17. 2. 69 
“Araneae : 
Thomisidae”’—(Zoology). 


D. Phil. (Med.) 


Kelikrishna Chattopadhyay, . 
Institute of Child Health, 

95, Dilkhusa Street, 
Caleutta—17. 


` . “Metabolism of lecithin cephalin 11 .3. 69 


and sphingomyelin. in protein 
calorie! under nutrition” — 
(Biochemistry). 


D. Phil. (Science) 


Sudhirchandra Bandyopadhyay, . 
Central-Mining Research Station, 
P. B. No. 50, Dhanbad- (Bihar). 


Santijay Bandyopadhyay, | 
470, Rakhaldas Auddya Road, 
Caleutta—27. 


Sm. Malaya Bhattacharyya, 

C/o. Sj. Nalininath Bhattacharyya, 
North Station Road, 

P.O. Agarpara, 

Dist. 24-Parganas. 


P. V. T. Raghuram, ` 
106/C, Ballygunge gani 
Calcutta—19. 


. 


“Spontaneous combustion of coal” 7.3. 69 


' —(Chemistry). — 


. “Metabolism of amino sugar and 7. 3, 69 


other related monosaccharides in 
Yeast and bacterie’ — 
(Biochemistry). 


“Studies in human malignant il. 3. 69 
tissues”-——(Biochemistry): 


`” “Studies on Kineties and chain 11. 3. 69 


transfer in Vinyl Polymerization” 
{Chemistry}. 


1969] 


~ 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


so 


4, 


' Yogendra Kumar Gambhir, 
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“Quasipartide mehtod and Nu- 11. 3. 69 


International Centre for Theoretical clear Collective States” 


Physics, 
MIRAMARE P.O. Box 586, 
Trieste, Italy. 


Sm. Mamata Pattnaik, 


Saha Institute of Nuclear Physics, 


92, Acharyya Prafulla Chandra, 


- Caleutta—9, 


(Physics). 


“Current operator approach to 11. 3. 69 
quantum theory of elementary 
particles.’’—(Physics). 


D.Phil, (Se.) 


Ranajitlal De, 
5/1B, Kasiswar Chatterjee Lane, 


Calcutta—36é. 


Biswanath Baral, 
Village—Dharapara, 
P.O. Chandernagore, 
Dist. Hooghly. 


Gurudas Kumar, 

26, Sakher Bazar Lane, 
P.O. Bhadrakali, Uttarpara, 
Dist. Hooghly. 

Sm. Chhabirani Ghosh, 

98, Nimu Goswami Lane, 
Caleutta—5. 


Sm. Pratima Raychaudhuri, 
52/50, 8. B. Neogi Garden Lane, 
Calcutta—36. 


. 


Sm. Chandralekha Raychaudhuri, 
389/3, Prince Anwer Saha Road, 
Celcutta—31. 


Sm. Maitreyi Basu, 
51/B, Rash Behari Avenue, 
Caleutta——26. 


Sm. Sibani Bhattacharyya, 
Mahesh Bhaban, 

74, Vivekananda Road, 
Caloutta—é6, 


“Biochemical studies on pro- 13. 3. 69 
teolytic enzymes of some insec- 

tivorus plants” 

—(Biochemistry). 


“A probe into a few factors caus- 17. 3. 69 
ing breakdown of social adaptabi- 

lity amongst school going popula- 

tion (between 9th and 11th Grade) 

of West Bengal’ —(Psychology). 


“The Ethnic affinities of the 19. 3. 69 
Rajbansis of North Bengal” — 
(Anthropology). 


“Studies on the dynamics a 21, 3. 69 
lipid atherosclerosis” 
(Biochemistry). 


“Cytological and anatomical 21. 3. 69 
studies on some members of the 

family Boraginacese” 

(Botany). 


“Studies on the biosynthesis of 24. 3. 69 
L-Ascorbic acid in different spe- 
cies’ —(Biochemistry). 


“Biochemical studies in essential 24. 3. 69 
hypertension in human beings” 
(Biochemistry). 


“Chemistry of kelero E 
—Chemistry. 


D.Phil. (Arts) 


Chittapriya Mukhopadhyay, 
C. I. T. Buildings, 
31/A. 6, Harinath Do Road, 
Caleutta—9. 
Sm. Tara Chattopadhyay, 

7/1, Old Ballygunge 2ng Lane, 
Caleutta—19. 


Kosablal Nandi, 
104/B, Raja Dinendra Street, 
Caleutta—4, 


Gopikenath Raychaudhauri, 
34, Andrews Pali, 
Santiniketan P, O. , Birbum. 


“Some economic aspects of urban 7, 3. 69 
growth : A case study of Bolpur.” 
(Economics). 


“A Critical examination of the 20. 3. 69 
theory of Bvatah pramanya’— 
(Philosophy). 


“Growth in selected Indian In- 17. 3. 69 
dustries’? — (Commerce). 


“A Critical study of the different 21 .3. 69 
tendencies in Bengali novels and 

short stories during the period 
1914.1939"—(Bengali). 
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-&.- Dulalkanti Chaudhuri, 


1/302, Gariahat Road 
Caleutta—31. : 
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“Folklore—folk festivals of Ben- 22 .3. 69 
gal” —-(Bengali). 


